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Vow. XI.— FEBRUARY, 1875.— No. 2. 





THE number of OLD AND New which is in the. hands of the 
reader lay in plate proofs on the table of the pretty lunch-room in 
the sixth story of the new office; but the editor was not there: he 
was detained at a stormy meeting of the Society for Providing Occu- 
pation for the Higher Classes. Mr. Perkins was unfortunately occu- 
pied with the chief librarian of the King of Guatemala; the musical 
editors were at the dress rehearsal of Tristan and Ysolde; and the 
fine art critics were sitting on a commission to make a valuation of 
a new Titian, which had been discovered behind some stove-pipe at 
Quigley’s. Owing to these absences, the final launch of the February 
number devolved on those subordinate members of the staff who 
are always glad to criticise the work of their chiefs, but seldom have 
an opportunity so favorable to appear before the public. In this 
case the editor had left no “ leading article ;’’ and the chorus singers 
had an opportunity, therefore, to sing in a double quartette the criti- 
cal music which should close the opera. 

“Tt is,” said Mrs. Ingham, as she played with a rice croquette, — 
“it is, on the whole, a very good number. These school-girls’ lives 
are charming ; and the next part of them will be fairly exditing.” 

Her husband said that he pitied the people who had to stop for a 
month at this crisis of Mr. Trollope. He had read the story till next 
June; and he did not see how the public could live in suspense for 
what was going to come. “I met Whipple, yesterday,” he said; 
“and he was beside himself for his next chapter. I tried to save his 
life by giving him one of these proofs.” 

Mrs. Carter said she would have put in one story more, if it were 
only a short one. 

“ Why,” said Mr. Ingham, “ you all talk as if a short story were as 
easily found as a short woman or a short pin. I tell you some space 
is N¢ged to develop the plan of astory. The editor would have 
printed my ‘ Ideals’ in this number, if I would have cut it down to 
twenty-five hundred words. But I refused his offer with scorn.” 
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They all laughed at this, for Ingham’s stories are a little long- 
winded ; and Haliburton asked him if there were the same reasons for 
making sermons long. 

Mrs. Carter said, ** It is all nonsense, Fred. There is a short story 
before your eyes all the time, if you saw it; and it is only because 
you are not Homer, that it is not as pathetic as Andromache.” 

Mr. Ingham, who is the dean of this little college, intimated that 
she had better try it then and there; and Fausta, who never with- 
draws from a challenge, began. She had not dictated ten lines, 
before the other ladies were interrupting; and, before long, the gen- 
tlemen roused themselves from their pdté de fois gras, and put in their 
suggestions. She said her story was to be of the present place and 
moment ; and that she would make it in a hundred words, if the editor 
bade her. Here is the result of her improvisation, corrected, as Mr. 
Clough hath it, by the other seven. 
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‘“‘She ran hastily down from the lunch-room to find that she 
was already late. Worse than this, it was raining. *O Mr. Shepard! 
can you lend me an umbrella?’ 

“* Twenty, if you need, Mrs. Carter.’ But she said one was enough ; 
and holding her skirts with one hand, and the pretty umbrella in the 
other, she tripped lightly through Hawley Street to Summer Street, 
and found herself just too late for a Norfolk House car. Boldly she 
dashed into the snow in the middle of the street, pursuing the re- 
treating vehicle. She tried to scream; but, as in a dream, her voice 
failed her. Fortunately, however, two errand-boys, who were stop- 
ping to fight on the sidewalk, saw her agony, whistled shrill to the 
conductor ; and, just as her limbs were failing under her, the fainting 
woman was dragged upon the platform by two stout men, who stood 
there, smoking. 

*“ Of nature, there was no seat in the car: of nature, there never 
isin a street-car. But grace triumphs when nature fails. A bloom- 
ing girl of seventeen rose from a seat, and, with a blush, offered it to 
Mrs. Carter. ‘My dear child, why should I take your seat?’ The 
lovely girl blushed with a deeper hue. She stammered and hesitated, 
and then forced herself to say, ‘ You are older than I am.’ —‘ True,’ 
cried Fausta: ‘I had not thought of that. I wonder that I had not 
thought of that ;’ and she relapsed into the warm nest provided for 
her. . 

** As she gained her breath, she found that her next neighbor on the 
left was an elderly Irish woman. ' Fausta has that magic which 
compels people to tell her their stories. When she was baptized in 
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the old brick church in Nassau Street, a fairy of distinction in those 
times came up the broad aisle, and promised her that the people who 
sat next her should always ask her advice, and tell to her their 
predicamerits. Accordingly, Mistress Malony at once began. Fausta 
knew she would begin. 

“‘* Kin you tell me kindly, me dear, when we shall come to C:tuse- 
way Street?’ Fausta knew of no such street by name; but an appeal 
to the intelligent Spaniard by her, who was reading ‘ La Cronista,’ 
resulted in his appealing to the German, who was reading the ‘ Grenz- 
boten,’ who appealed in turn to the paper-hanger, whose board was on 
the platform ; and he said that they were leaving.Causeway Street 
at the rate of a mile in seventeen minutes, which is the regulation 
for these cars. 

***Woe’s me!’ cried Mrs. Malony ; ‘and me boy waiting for me 
at one deepoh, and me little things at another!’ The sympathy of 
the car was general. A caucus, without moderator, was held on the 
subject. It resulted, as need hardly be said, in the stopping of the 
car, in Mrs. Malony’s leaving it, attended by Fausta, to show her 
the way to Causeway Street, and in the abandonment of Mr. Shep- 
ard’s umbrella by Fausta in the car. They ran hastily through 
Bennet Street. By a mancuvre such as has been once described, 
they pursued and arrested a red car with the word DEPOTs on it. In 
triumph they rushed forward from corner to corner. ‘Still twenty- 
seven minutes,’ cried Fausta, holding her Elgin watch in her hand. 
‘ Twenty-six minutes: yet there is time!’ But alas! was the race 
ever to the swift? They came to Scollay Square, with only twenty- 
four minutes, and, lo! it was blocked by twelve thousand and seven 
people watching the filling of the giant teakettle. 

** Even in her agony Fausta flung one look of hope upon the black- 
board. She had recorded her guess, ‘seventy-one gallons and one 
quart,’ and was not without expectations. But alas! the record was 
already ‘a hundred and eighty.’ ‘I have lost!’ she cried submis- 
sively. ‘Let the will of Heaven be done. Who am I, to be thinking 
of tea-chests, when this poor woman is losing at once, by my delay, 
both her chest and her son!’ And she dragged the woman into 
Howard Street. 

‘Fear lent them wings. Fausta dragged Mrs. Malony till she was 
too tired to drag; then Mrs. Malony dragged Fausta till she could 
scar uly stand ; then they loosened the clasp of hands, and walked 
till they could regain their breath,— through Green Street to that 
short cut through Lyman Street, through Lyman to Endicott. ‘ Mrs. 
Malony could never have done this alone,’ thought Fausta. In 
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triumph she dragged Mrs. Malony across into the Eastern Station. 
She surveyed the expanse with the coup d’eil of a field-marshal. 
She pounced upon the key of the position, — the baggage-room. Sen- 
sitive and delicate lady standing there was begging the baggage- 
master to check her Skye-terrier to Castine. Attentive baggage- 
master was courteously declining. 

““*Dear madam,’ cried Fausta, ‘as you love your mother — no, 
I mean your son; no, perhaps you have no son, —as you love your 
dog, give place an instant! Please, sir could you find us 513 and 
211, — large trunk and small valise, and a blue check parcel not 
checked ?’ 

“* George, that stuff that came from Danville yesterday ;’ and the 
‘stuff’ was piled before the grateful Fausta and the ejaculating 
Mrs. Malony on the station-floor. 

** Fausta rushed to the door. Not a wagon within the range of her 
vision! Eight minutes only by the clock. The Maine Station so 
near; yet all is lost. ‘Such,’ cried Fausta, ‘is success; and such is 
failure !’ 

** No, Fausta! A tall, portly gentleman of dark complexion touches 
his hat to her. ‘Can I serve you, madam ?’ 

“© ¢QOh, sir! could you take this woman and her things to yonder 
station ?’ . 

‘“«* Her indeed,’ he said with a smile, ‘but scarcely her things ;’ 
and he pointed to his elegant little buggy. Mrs. Malony caught the 
gesture, ‘stepped in, and they were gone. As they went, the stranger 
waved his hand to a companion. In a larger buggy he was instantly 
at the door. With a porter he flung into it the widowed mother’s 
stuff. ‘Blessings on you!’ cried Fausta; and he followed his leader. 

*‘ Fausta, at the risk of her life, rushed up the track to the station, 
and saw the dénotment,—the son pressed in his mother’s arms, 
the checks given by the respectful porters, the dignified farewell 
of the olive-cheeked strangers. They drove rapidly away. The 
train went at the same moment; and Fausta was left to consider 
what she had done with Mr. Shepard’s umbrella. 

*¢¢ Who were those gentlemen ?’ said she to the station-master. 

“*Do you not know, madam? It was the King of the Sandwich 
Islands and the lord-chancellor.’” 


*‘ The story is short,” said Mr. Ingham ; ‘ but I do not thei Is 
it true?” 
“‘ Who said it was?” cried all seven in indignation. 
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THE CLASS OF 71. 


BY MRS. J. Q. SMITH. 


I covxp have fallen in love with 
every one of those girls, they were 
so pretty, so graceful, so sweet, so full 
of enthusiasm, so quick to appreciate, 
so much in earnest, and so ready to 
put themselves out of sight. I knew 
them in this way. Annie’s mother, 
who is my intimate friend, was board- 
ing in the little village where her 
daughter was at school; and I, who 
needed thé country air and diet for a 
while, spent the summer with her. 
Many of the mysterious class-consul- 
tations took place in our cottage. I 
remember the first thing that struck 
me beyond the pretty, winning ways 
of the girls. Amy and Clara came 
in one day with a piece of news. 
Jane Brown, it seems, who had been 
out of school all winter, was coming 


‘back. “Isn’t that splendid?” They 


all agreed that it was; and yet there 
was an undertone in their voices, 
which made Mrs. Mowatt ask, “Is 
Jane Brown one of your favorites? ” 

“ Indeed she is, mother!” answered 
Annie; and then they all fell to prais- 
ing her. She would be the best 
scholar in the class. She was the 
best, the dearest, the most unselfish, 
of girls. Then came an ominous 
pause, till Clara burst out at last, 
“We may as well say what we are 
all thinking. What about the 
dresses ?”” — “ Yes,” said Annie 
thoughtfully, but without suggesting 
any thing. 

#.At any rate, we have not bought 
them,” spoke Amy a little indignant- 
ly. 
“We could change without very 
much trouble,” said Annie, “You 


would be willing; wouldn’t you, 
Clara ?” 

I wondered what Clara would say. 
She was a tall, stylish girl, with an 
intellectual face, who could and did 
wear rather elegant clothes, with un- 
counted ruffles and tucks. 

“Of course,” she said instantly, 
but with a little sigh. “They would 
have been very pretty; but I’d rather 
have Jane in the class.” 

Another little pause; and then 
Annie asked, “What does Eleanor 
think ?” 

“That’s just it,” said Clara. 
“Eleanor is out walking, and does 
not know. Iam afraid it will be a 
disappointment to her, when she 
had planned every thing so nicely.” 

“Must you dress in uniform?” 
asked Mrs. Mowatt. 

“The girls always do,” said Annie. 

“Perhaps we might give it up,” 
said Clara, her face lighting. 

“Oh, no!” said Amy. “We ought 
not, this time; for Jane would be sure 
to guess why we did it; and she is 
the only really poor girl in the class. 
But don’t you think plain white mus- 
lins could be made to look pretty?” 

Eleanor and Mattie were passing at 
the moment, and were called in for 
consultation. They looked a little 
troubled too. Mattie acquiesced im- 
mediately. Eleanor pondered. 

‘Plain muslin would be lovely for 
you, Amy, you are such a little thing. 
But Fanny and Clara and Jane too. 
I don’t think it would do without 
a great deal of trimming; and that 
counts up so much! I'll tell you, 
girls, how would it do to give Jane 
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her dress? We could do it easily; 
and then we could have every thing 
just as we intended.” 

But Mattie and Annie and Amy 
all said, “No.” “I know that would 
hurt her,” said Annie. “She would 
not let us,” said Amy. “When she 
knew what dresses we wanted, she 
would say she could get her own, and 
would get it. But I know (Mrs. 
Amory told me) that she is even 
poorer than we thought; and that 
she taught school this winter, not to 
help herself, but her father.” 

“T think,” said Mattie, “that it 
would really be selfish for us to give 
her the dress; for then she would 
have the humiliation of wearing it to 
accommodate us, and we should make 
no sacrifice whatever.” 

“ And then,” added Clara, “I sup- 
pose both Mary and Molly would 
have been glad to have cheaper 
dresses, only they did not want to 
disappoint the rest.” 

“For that matter, so should I,” 
said Mattie. “Ithink simple dresses 
are prettier and in better taste, espe- 
cially for school-girls.” 

“Well, good-by, gown!” said 
Eleanor with a smile. “If we are 
not proud and glad to reduce the 
average of expenses, in order to raise 
the average of intellect and goodness, 
in the class, we don’t deserve our 
diplomas. If we have to have single 
skirts with plain hems, we’ll have 
such lovely flowers and trailing wood- 
vines, that nobody will miss the ruf- 
fles; and, if they did, we’ll have the 
best compositions, —that we can write, 
—and we'll have such bright faces 
that nobody will stop to think what 
we wear.” 

So it was. 1 never saw such pretty 
graduating dresses, as those were, 
trimmed under Eleanor’s artistic guid- 
ance; and I never heard any school- 


girls’ compositions which were half so 
fresh and natural. By Commencement 
Day I loved every one of those girls. 
I pitied the school which was to lose 
them, — only those who were to take 
their places had charming faces too, 
and if I had known them as well, — 
and I envied (only envy could not 
live in that atmosphere) the happy 
homes into which they were going; 
and I thought of the little leaven that 
leaveneth the whole lump, and that 
there was going to be more of “ sun- 
shine in some shady places” always 
henceforth. 

The girls promised to meet in five 
years. Meantime, they would write 
letters to each, and particularly to 
Annie, who was their class secretary ; 
and she should keep a record of their 
doings. Through her I have always 
heard more or less about them. But 
she came to me a few weeks ago with 
a bundle of letters and a puzzled face. 
“T have been reading them all over,” 


-she said; “and the provoking girls 


have talked about any thing but 
themselves; and, with all these nice 
letters, my record will not cover a 
page.” 

So I suggested she should write to 
some neighbor of each, and see what 
she could learn. This she did; and 
here are the results : — 


I have known Annie so well, that 
I can give you a little account of her 
myself. She and her mother, and 
her two little brothers, live together 
in a pleasant, old-fashioned house in 
one of the more retired Boston 
streets. The atmosphere of the 
place can hardly be described; but 
perhaps it will give you a little #4ea 
of it, if I say it is always cosey in 
winter, and always cool in summer. 
They are neither rich nor poor. 
They keep one servant; and both 


























Mrs. Mowatt and Annie are busy 
some hours each day with household 
cares and sewing. They have the 
nicest way of working together; and, 
when they sew, they take turns in 
reading aloud. This is not only for 
their positive pleasure and improve- 
ment, but in a negative way; as Mrs. 
Mowatt says, “We are together so 
much, we might easily drift into a 
habit of talking gossip, but, if our 
minds are full of something else, we 
shall never think of it.” 

When the boys are at home from 
school, Annie gives up much of her 
time tothem. She helps them about 
their arithmetic and Latin. She is 
always ready to play games with 
them, or to entertain their little com- 
panions, who are very fond of coming 
to see them. Of course the boys are 
noisy. They tear their clothes, and 
upset chairs, and break windows; but 
Mrs. Mowatt and Annie always find 
it so convenient to mend the clothes, 
and excuse the accidents, that the 
boys are never tempted to do any 
thing out of malice: so, on the whole, 
the house is as neat and quiet as any 
home ought to be. Annie is a girl 
of intellectual tastes; and, though her 
home life is busy, she finds plenty of 
spare hours for her German in the 
winter, and for her botany in the 
summer. The interest which her 
mother takes in studying with her, 
of course adds zest to all she does. 

Mrs. Mowatt has lived so long in 
the city, that she has learned to 
know a great many poor people; and, 
without being obtrusive, she and 
Annie find much to do among them. 
They have little money; but they give 
sympathy, and help in many other 
ways. And, when money is actually 
needed, there are many of their rich 
acquaintances who are glad to give, if 
they but know the right way, and to 
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whom it is a real pleasure to depend 
on such good judgment as Mrs. 
Mowatt’s. 

Mrs. Mowatt teaches the poor girls 
at the North End Mission; and 
Annie, who is too young to fill such 
a place judiciously, has a class of 
children in the mission school. 
They love her dearly. She has such 
a bright, sweet way with her, that I 
am sure they would enjoy the most 
stupid lessons, if she taught them; 
but she is always certain to have 
something pleasant for them. Every 
summer, she takes them for a ramble 
in the country one day; and often 
she invites them, for an afternoon, to 
her own home. 

The Mowatts do not go into 
society; but they have many friends; 
and they have the most sociable 
little gatherings, where everybody 
wears her simple afternoon dress, and 
where muffins and custards are con- 
sidered a sufficiently elaborate tea. 

You see what a quiet life this is: 
there is really nothing to tell about 
it. But, in the first place, the home 
is entirely without friction, and, in 
the second place, no day passes that 
every one in the house does not do 
some kind, helpful act for somebody 
out of the house. If these acts 
could be classified and arranged and 
ticketed, you would see; but there 
are too many of them. They have 
no order: they are simply done 
wherever there is need of them. It 
is only the spirit which is the same- 
in all: so it makes no difference 
whether one gives a cup of cold 
water to the thirsty, or bread to the 
hungry, or a seat by the fire to the 
shivering. When Annie has her own 
home, which will be soon, she will 
have more money and more cares; 
but I think the essential life will 
be the same. 
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LETTER FROM MR. RAYMOND (MATTIE’S 
HUSBAND). 


Dear Miss Annie,— Your private little 
note arrived, and I shall keep it out of 
Mattie’s sight till my answer is despatched. 
Remember this letter is private too, after 
a fashion; that is, I trust to your discretion 
in showing it, for 1 would really like to 
have Mattie’s friends know some things 
about her life which she is not likely to tell 
them. I ought to begin with our wedding, 
which took place only a month after the 
commencement; but, as you were there, 
you need not be told how dear and sweet 
Mattie looked. By the end of September 
we had finished our journey, and came 
home. At first Mattie gave most of her 
attention to housekeeping; for, though her 
mother had taught her well at home, many 
things were new. You know how pretty 
she made the cottage at once. She is so 
neat and accurate, and yet not in the least 
fussy, that I, at least (and she thinks I am 
the most important person), have the most 
deliciously cosey feeling in every corner of 
every room in the house, (I will put in 
parenthesis that she is a first-class cook, 
though she had to work very hard over 
some things at first ; for you ethereal girls, 
who feed on honey, will be shocked, I am 
afraid, at my mentioning it, and will not 
be persuaded that it is only by chance that 
I speak first of it, while I really do appre- 
ciate still more some of her other qualities.) 
After the housekeeping had fallen into a 
habit, she began to take an hour every day 
to practise music. She always manages to 
do this when I am away; for she says she 
cannot play and sing even simple things 
without real practice, and that would be 
tedious to hear. She is partly wrong there, 
though. She could not be tedious, if she 
tried. 

Then she began to think that “ charity 
does not end at home.” You know how 
we are situated. Though my father owns 
the factories, yet as he lives elsewhere, 
and I am superintendent, we are socially 
the most important people here : in fact, 
we are the only people who have much 
money. This village is composed wholly 
of operatives. There are only two or three 
people who are in any degree companions 
for Mattie. Now, she did not mind this, 
for we have nice times at home, and can 
always ride to N., and see everybody, and 
we have company often ; but she began to 
think, one day, that, as she stood on a higher 
level than the other women here, perhaps 
she ought to do something to help them up 
higher. But you know she is rather shy ; 
and she hardly knew how to begin. She 
did not like to call upon them in a patron- 


izing way; and you will see yourself, that, 
to perpetuate the card-case formula here, 
would be spreading an evil already too 
great, even if it would not be ridiculous 
under the circumstances. She said, “I 
want to treat them all as women. If I find 
one who could be a friend, of course cir- 


cumstances can make no difference; but I - 


can’t make friends of them just because 
they are poor and illiterate.”” Of course, 
she began with the sick people. She not 
only takes care that they are made truly 
comfortable, but she goes herself to see 
them, so that she may not send things at 
random. She sees how they live, and can 
often suggest improvements. She does 
not do this obtrusively, you may be sure ; 
but they are usually glad to take her advice, 
because she is so reasonable and sincere : 
they say, because she is a real lady; and I 
am inclined to think they understand the 
meaning of the word. There is another 
advantage jn her going to see them person- 
ally. My father and myself own nearly 
all the houses here. If there are repairs 
and alterations which really ought to be 
made, she knows it; and, after that is done, 
the people are much more ready to accept 
her hints as to any little improvements 
they can make themselves in their way of 
living. But you can’t think how careful 
she is not to hurt their feelings. 1 believe 
seven-eighths of them do not suspect she 
has ever given them any advice, though 
they have followed it twenty times. 

A woman knows so much more than a 
man! We meant to build substantial, com- 
fortable tenement-houses, but Mattie found 
they were inconvenient; and, when we were 
going to build new ones, we let her plan 
them with the architect; and, without pay- 
ing a penny more, the people say they are 
far more comfortable and pleasant. She 
has coaxed us too, —no, coaxed is not the 
word: she has shown us that it is right — to 
encourage the men to make homes of their 
own. We furnish the money for building, 
put up the best houses we can for the 
money, and let them pay in instalments, 
with a moderate interest, what they would 
otherwise spend in rent. We lose nothing, 
while they gain not only property, but 
manliness. I sometimes tell Mattie that 
she has one hobby : that is homes. 

We employ about fifty girls; and, when 
Mattie saw the forlorn way they were 
herded together in boarding, she wanted to 
plan a boarding-house for them. The day 
that Eddie was born, father made her a 
birthday-present, as he said, of money 
enough to carry out her plans; and all the 
weeks she was shut up she amused herself 
in working out her ideas. Six months ago 
the building was finished and furnished. 
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I cannot describe it in a letter; but I will 
give you some of her bright ideas. It is 
only two stories high; for she says the girls 
are too tired to climb stairs. There is much 
land about it. In front, there is a grass- 
lawn with trees and shrubbery, flowering 
shrubs, because the girls will want flowers, 
but will have no time to cultivate them. 
Behind, there is a large kitchen-garden, 
where those who keep the house can culti- 
vate vegetables and fruit with less expense 
than they could buy them. 

The sleeping-rooms are not large: some 
are very small, because she thought some 
girls would rather room alone, even in a 
little room ; but they are well ventilated, 
and have splendid closets. The furniture 
is very simple, but substantial, comforta- 
ble, and well matched. There is a large 
parlor, with a plain piano, a case of fifty 


-pleasant books (chiefly stories, with some 


travels and biography), and plenty of house- 
plants. There is a little reception-room, 
which she squeezed out of one end of the 
parlor; for she said, ‘“‘ Sometimes the girls 
will have company they will want to see 
alone.” 

Then she wished so much to give the 
girls a hint how they might make their 
rooms attractive, without spending money, 
that she devised this plan. She fitted up 
one room herself, spending next to nothing 
upon it. She pressed me into service to 
help her to make arm-chairs of flour-bar- 
rels. She covered them herself, and made 
chintz cushions; and I avow that even in 
our house, where we will not have a chair 
that is not comfortable, we have none that 
excel these. She made a charming toilet- 
table as well, and fitted it with brushes and 
combs and pincushions, and what not 
(and here she had to spend a few dollars; 
but she said she wanted the girls to see 
what they really needed to be nice and 
dainty); and she put plants in the win- 
dows; and, for a few cents, she framed 
some really pretty engravings from some 
old magazines, for the walls. You do not 
know how pretty it all was. 

When it was all finished, we had a house- 
warming. Think of Mattie’s making a 
speech on the occasion! However, if all 
speakers, men as well as women, would 
wait till they had something it was really 
necessary to say, we should not need to 
discuss the rights and wrongs of speaking, 
so much. Mattie told the girls of the room 
she had arranged, and that she had done it 
to suggest to them ways in which they 
might make their own rooms pleasant, 
without expense. She proposed they 


should choose who should have the room, 
as it was prettier than the rest. They 
chose an orphan-girl, who had been very 
unfortunate. Then they had a little dance 
and supper. Mattie said to me that night, 
“After all, I have some money left. I 
wonder why it is, when these pleasant 
things cost so little, that people do not have 
them oftener;” and I said, “‘ Because they 
cost thought; and there are very few who 
will spend thought for other people so 
freely as one little woman I know.” 

You know how prettily, but how simply, 
Mattie dresses. It annoyed her to see the 
tawdry, untidy dresses of the factory girls. 
As they began to know her, I noticed a 
slight change. They always try to copy 
richer people, you know. Their dresses 
became neater, and less showy. Then she 
made arrangements for a lame girl, who 
has very good taste, to live in the house 
with them as seamstress; and, without sus- 
pecting the innocent trap, they have fallen 
into it, and consult her on all occasions. 

You will see, with her house and the 
baby, — I know she has written you in full 
about him,—and her outside duties, and 
her practising, she has little time to read; 
and she was afraid, at one time, that she 
might settle down into amere busy woman. 
So we agreed that nothing but necessity 
should prevent us from having an hour’s 
solid reading every evening. She says it is 
surprising how much of her hecessary 
sewing can be done in that systematic time. 
I am glad she studied natural philosophy 
and chemistry so well at school; for she is 
interested in what interests me most; and 
much of the reading which my business 
compels me to do can be done with her, 
I need not say how much we enjoy it. 

Well, Miss Annie, I believe you will 
have the honor of receiving the longest 
letter Lever wrote. But then the subject 
is inexhaustible. I have tried to speak 
coolly, like an outsider; and I have not told 
half, Ihave not told you any thing. Her 
influence is felt by everybody in the vil- 
lage; and yet she is not often away from 
home an hour a day. But how can I 
describe it? Still, you know her, and can 
imagine. 

Very truly yours, 
EpwAarD RayMoND. 


BELLEVILLE, May 1. 


“T think he is rather nice too,” 
said Annie, looking up, after reading 
the letter. 
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MARRIAGE. 


BY JOHN WEISS. 


Ir is well to accept the discussions 
which are springing up, a fruitful crop 
of mingled twitch-grass and clover, 
upon the field of that great social 
problem of marriage. I call it still a 
problem, though so many people are 
inclined to think, that if any thing 
might be left to take care of itself, in 
this age which “ peeps and botanizes ” 
upon its mother’s grave, it is this 
relation of two married persons, which 
Nature extorts and regulates. But 
the married persons are the first to 
appear with the suspicion that there 
is a mistake somewhere, since their 
reasonable expectations have not been 
generously fulfilled. If Nature means 
any thing more than merely to get her 
men and women paired, if she cher- 
ishes the secret hope of delighting 
them by surprises of divine compan- 
ionship, after they have hurried into 
her baited trap, she has, in so many 
cases, overrated her ability to please 
high-minded souls, that the cry of the 
captives escapes from the gilded bars, 
and is a piteous suit before society. 
What is the matter ? Who is in fault ? 
Can the fault be remedied? If not, 
can the parties be released from its 
bitter influence without letting loose 
something that would prove far bit- 
terer than their fee-grief? 

The contract of marriage is as 
broad and deep as human nature, and 
must therefore, and always must, com- 
prise both the folly and the strength 
which men and women contribute to 
that as they do to every other human 
condition. 

Domestic life becomes the arena 
where the natural in both, wars against 


the spiritual in both: there can be no 
compromise, unless it be that of a 
mutual interaction and abatement ; for 
the man and the woman cannot call 
temperament back to the intrench- 
ment of the bosom, there to let oppo- 
sites lie wary and isolated. One trait 
cannot storm another, and abolish it, 
any more than the man can change 
brains with the woman. Confined by 
the sanctity of marriage, the self-will 
of each is held to its labor: the gifts 
regard each other, and begin to barter. 
Nothing daunted, the glances meet. 
Effluence travels to and fro by every 
nerve of custom and convenience, to 
shock or to soothe. Each contrariety 
tests the other, and finds it convenient 
to treat: domineering propensities 
must come to terms with the sacred 
necessity of this conjunction. Each 
person in the contract has something 
which the other lacks ; yet neither can 
say to the other, “Come and help 
yourself to this advantage of mine,” 
because there is no virtue which can 
be decanted in that way. It shows 
that it is a virtue by demanding some 
valor, some sacrifice, perhaps some 
anguish. Both spirits suffer in’ this 
strenuous wrestling which at last 
changes to a mild embrace. 

Nature never‘shows such perfect 
impartiality as when she reaches the 
two human sexes, who comprise the 
instincts and the tendencies of all her 
lower spheres ; for, although the con- 
flict and inequality are more apparent 
the more free the actors become, it is 
this freedom which decides, that, if 
there must be antagonism, it shall 
exist on equal terms. Part of the 
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delight and point of living consists in 
finding that our contrasts are on an 
equal footing. Vice for vice, and virtue 
for virtue, the fencers are well bal- 
anced ; and because neither can pre- 
vail, and beat down the other, they 
must eventually shake hands, and be 
reconciled. I do not speak of excep- 
tional cases, but desire to state a truth 
which is supported by a general aver- 
age. On no other basis can the ques- 
tion be discussed at all. 

We do not need to be rather cyni- 
cally reminded that the feeling before 
marriage differs in so many respects 
from the subsequent feeling, when the 
act of living together subjects two 
persons to a knowledge of each other’s 
defects. Why should we be twitted 
with the fact that distance is different 
from proximity, that the halo of 
ignorance is not the cool, clear air of 
consciousness, that illusion differs 
from reality? We knew it before. 
Writers who make much of these par- 
ticulars are satirizing God rather than 
man. If these criticisms could really 
succeed in reforming the weakness 
out of either party, it would impair 
the robust intent of marriage. 

Hereditary folly and infirmity are 
anmasked more quickly in marriage 
than in any other human relation. 
Nature is neither betrayed nor aston- 
ished by this result. The man ex- 
hausts the fluency of his fancy to tell 
the maiden how she appears to him, 
clothed with what grace, filled with 
what gentle consideration, an embod- 
iment of innocent splendor that deigns 
to approach and fascinate. He can 
see no faults. Howcouldhe? He is 
no more in a position to discover them 


than he is to observe if the moon have 


inhabitants.. Nature means to get 
him married, that he may be in a 
position to discover faults, as well as 
virtues. The man feels exactly as he 
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ought to feel, says what he cannot 
help saying, regards her with eyes 
that are as remote from her as. the 
earth from the moon. By and by he 
will have a nearer view. 

And the woman, also, lets her fine 
expectations run into feelings, if not 
into speech, as he appears to her to be 
an incorruptible champion, in golden 
armor, sent into the world to become 
her natural protector; who calls her 
“angel,” because he is prepared by 
his nobility to treat her angelically ; 
who is strong without being coarse, full 
of a vitality that thrills, excites, and 
lifts her up. Beautifully embossed his 
armor as he appears before her, 
“another moon risen on mid-day :” 
how can she penetrate those golden, 
glittering plates? He is a form, a 
symmetry. Nothing low and brutal, 
nothing cheap, no mean ways, no 
pettiness, can lurk ‘there. She can 
see no fault. How could she? She 
is related to him as the moon is to 
the earth. Nature has given her this 
unsullied imagination expressly that 
she may put aside her virgin reserve, 
and consent to live with this golden 
champion of herdreams. It does not 
comport with Nature’s purpose that 
she should remain all her life “a 
vestal throned in the West,” left to 
“walk in maiden meditation fancy 
free.” Her fancy is engaged, and 
made a captive. Instead of being for- 
bidden to eat of the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil, she is expressly 
led to it, and left to pluck its fruit. 
Her first feelings could not be differ- 
ent: her subsequent experience could 
not be changed. She discovers that 
the resplendent person who continu- 
ally called her “angel” is an individ- 
ual very much engrossed in business, 
and- regularly in want of a dinner; so 
careless, or so pre-occupied, that he 
does not appreciate the trials of her 
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new position. Perhaps her champion 
has one or two low tastes : his strength 
appears less nervous, and more muscu- 
lar, than at first ; his symmetry more 
rugged than when she viewed it from 
the moon. Craters become visible, 
which are not yet extinct: on the 
contrary, they become more active in 
consequence of the angel; and there 
are unexpected detonations, some- 
times followed by the lava’s scorching 
flow. While she is discovering that 
her natural protector is a human 
being, who had ancestors from whom 
the heritage of earth descends, he is 
also quite awake to the fact that his 
natural beautifier and exalter is also 
a human being, not without ancestors 
either, though he recollects thinking 
that she must have “ new lighted on 
a heaven-kissing hill.” But she, like 
himself, has undoubtedly inherited 
the griefs and the glories of the past. 
Her faults are not the same as his; 
but they are as well devised for disci- 
pline. The imperfect tendencies on 
either side are equally annoying. 
Coarseness is repulsive ; but so is tri- 
viality. A sensual impulse destroys 
peace ; but so does a bad temper. The 
worldliness of the street is no worse 
than that of the parlor. His anxiety 
for advancement goes a great deal 
farther towards rent and taxes than 
her anxiety to know fine people, to 
sit in fine parlors, to get admittance 
into fine circles, to visit to and fro; 
and, if he stoops to meanness for the 
sake of some aggrandizement, how 
she will stoop to hypocrisy, and com- 
mit all the little indirections of speech 
and gesture to keep up her social 
state! He is harassed by business; 
she, by housekeeping. They meet ill- 
attuned: they fall out with mutual 
recrimination. Her sensitive nature 
exaggerates; his strong one depreci- 
ates and overlooks. The woman will 





presume upon native delicacy; the 
man, upon native power. The woman 
insists upon having her clothes and 
her establishment like a neighbor’s: 
she dearly loves to have them a little 
better, if possible; and she will spend 
many hours and much strength for 
such a poor result. ‘The man loves it 
too, but not so deeply as the woman, 
because he has less taste, and is gen- 
erally devoted to a few substantial 
products. But the woman is betrayed 
by her keen perception of the distinc- 
tions of modern comfort and display ; 
so that the angel sometimes becomes 
so expensive, that the man recalculates 
the whole cost of the bliss of her so- 
ciety, In how many ways the disso- 
nant moments creep into the house! 
It is useless to enumerate them; and, 
if we did, the only advantage we 
should derive would be that of seeing 
more clearly than before that mutual 
infirmity is an inevitable element of 
the plan to develop maturity out of 
youthfulness, and the spiritual out 
of the natural. 

This mutual ignorance would be 
reduced by a mixed education of the 
sexes, if it can be so organized and 
modified as to protect a woman’s 
most susceptible years. And it is 
strange, that, in a country which per- 
mits such social freedom to its wo- 
men, there should be this moment of 
prudish hesitation over the point of 
contriving some educational system 
for the purpose of bringing together 
boys and girls, and holding them to- 
gether for many years, under rules of 
training less pragmatic and oppress- 
ive than those of our higher schools. 
The two sexes need not only equal 
education, but to be released from the 
disability of not having it, under 
safe conditions, in each other’s com- 
pany. Bring them into personal 
contact from the age of twelve to 
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twenty, under a scheme that may, at 
option, have these years prolonged, 
and there would be an instinctive ob- 
servation of each other’s traits, and en- 
tirely naive and unconscious judging, 
such as boys already exercise among 
boys, and girls among girls; and 
this would lead to a better mutual 
understanding. Those persons who 
hint at the dangers of such inter- 
course give little credit to Nature’s 
reticence, and to the admirable re- 
serve which lies deep underneath the 
cordial manners of our women, ready 
at a threat to emerge, like the mystic 
hand that held Arthur’s sword above 
the sparkling sea. 

Our daughters are frank and free, 
because they premeditate no evil. 
Clear and cool as the temperate zone 
in which they are reared, the natural 
climate of their hearts may be trusted 
to adjust the terms upon which they 
shall meet our sons, and throw down 
a challenge to mutual inspection. 
What can be more salutary than such 
an opportunity to affect both sexes 
with native admirations and disdains, 
so that characters in the very act of 
developing out of inherited imperfec- 
tions may fall into wiser relations with 
each other? While the same mental 
pursuits summon them away from 
trivial feelings into noble emulation, 
and the sexes pique each other only 
to covet the prize of knowledge, still 
the mingling glances will liberate a 
sweet courtesy, and a temper that can- 
not be trifled with; and a clairvoy- 
ance of unspoiled souls will reign. 
Nothing premature need be dreaded, 
any more than in a garden of flow- 
ers. Nothing affected will meet with 
toleration: nothing mean and vile 
can survive the awful scorn of these 
unbribed candidates for virtue. 
Let it be tried, if only for the 
chance of graduating better sub- 
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jects for the higher discipline of 
marriage. 

Perhaps this reluctance to mingle 
the sexes during the years of educa- 
tion springs from no prudish feeling, 
but rather from an unwillingness to 
expose girls, at their most morbid 
and sensitive period, to the sustained 
and unremitting class-drill, of which 
the boys are capable by reason of 
their simpler constitution. It is 
worth considering. The high schools 
of the country are ruining the health 
of girls by extorting an unscrupulous 
programme of studies from them dur- 
ing two or three years when Nature 
craves lightness of mental labor, and 
frequent interruptions of routine. 
The successful examination, the bril- 
liant annual exhibition, to which the 
doting parents flock, is dearly earned 
by consumptions, and various forms 
of hysteria. How exhilarating it 
ought to be to parents when their 
girls mantle on the cheek with the 
healthy blush which a limping recita- 
tion raises to it! There is open air 
and freedom in it, escape from the 
senseless competition of the school- 
room, nice adjustment of the body’s 
balance. 

In a system of mixed education, I 
would have all classes so arranged, 
during a year or more, that the girls 
should not be held in an uncompro- 
mising drill. Some studies should 
be dropped, and some postponed. In 
some way the law of the school must 
include Nature’s liberty to her weak- 
er daughters. 

Those who advocate early mar- 
riages ought to see that this mutual 


‘intercourse, in the school and college, 


is essential to the salutary working 
of their plan. While the sexes are 
isolated during their most ingenuous 
years, and early marriages take place 
merely in consequence of a subse- 
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quent social contact in the same 
neighborhood, the calendar of divorce 
will be kept badly filled. Underneath 
this advocacy of early unions, that 
includes no provision for culture and 
temperate judgment, but is a mere 
shift to get the parties settled in life, 
compromised against assaults upon 
the feelings, with the young man 
kept at home in the evening, an- 
chored to one object, and proof against 
illicit indulgence, I perceive an 
odious policy, which is inspired by 
the worst facts that come to our 
knowledge. Women, then, are mere- 
ly inducements for getting our im- 
petuous youth victimized in a highly 
moral and judicious way, with a rocker 
to keep the roving feet employed, and 
a pew fora Sunday airing. I trust 
that our daughters will not be smug- 
gled into this police arrangement, be- 
cause they happen to live in the same 
ward with our young men, or fall 
into their society during the geniali- 
ties of a vestry meeting. What a 
base prudence it is which hurries this 
ignorance into premature cutaneous 
attachments, and, if misery and dis- 
grace are the result, consoles itself 
that they are at any rate legitimately 
contracted for, and the parties held in 
bonds to suffer aecording to law! 
There is 


“A course more promising 
Than a wild dedication of yourselves 
To unpathed waters, undreamed shores; 
most certain, 
To miseries enough: no hope to help you, 
But as you shake off one to take another; 
Nothing so certain as your anchors, who 
Do their best office if they can but stay 
you 
Where you'll be loath to be.” 


The only alternative which as yet 
society proposes is a postponement 
of the unions of its sons and daugh- 
ters. Late marriages are expected 


to result from a more deliberate mu- 
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tual survey of traits and contrarieties : 
thus early decisions will be subjected 
to a kind of weathering process, 
which is to weed out unsuitable ma- 
terials on either side, and bring more 
homogeneous souls together. . But, if 
these materials which are destined to 
serve in union are only tested in sepa- 
ration, they must still undergo the 
weathering of marriage. 

The youth and maiden regard each 
other with eyes over which mutual 
ignorance weaves a veil of mutual 
illusion. In fact, it is not immatu- 
rity of age, but incompleteness of 
relation, which sustains this igno- 
rance. They might live in each oth- 
er’s neighborhood for twenty years, 
being unmarried, and at the end of 
the time know each other no better 
than before, nor see each other 
through less purple-woven eyes. If 
time were all that is needed to pro- 
vide each person with a predestined 
counterpart, marriage might become 
the mingling of two indistinguishable 
currents, to flow on, full, jocund, and 
unchecked. But, fortunately, there 
is no neighborhood that can furnish 
a felicitous facsimile to every nature; 
for marriage would then become a 
spiritual cousinship, and plant in 
manhood and womanhood the seeds 
of decay. The population of the plan- 
et is never so grouped as to remove 
marriage from the salutary test of 
contrariety. Its elements affect the 
shrinkage and expansion which bring 
superior fitness to each case. 

No plan for mixed education of the 
sexes, and no postponement of their 
unions, can ever train them to seek 
each other with misplaced and mon- 
strous forethought. The illusion of 
youth is the deliberate sagacity of 
God, who does not appear to under- 
stand our fretful distinction of good 
and evil, nor our dissolute yearning 
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for uninterrupted blisses. So, with 
all our precautions, it will always be 
enough if the delicate quality of the 
maiden, which exhales without an 
object, is admired and sought by the 
manly vigor that is not too alien, not 
so dissimilar as to be repulsive. It 
will be enough, if one or two tastes 
spin their aerial thread from each to 
each, to hold them near enough till 
the cable is woven, and the bridge of 
unbroken intercourse swings free. It 
will be enough that a nameless at- 
traction, due to no special gifts, ema- 
nating from no strong characteristics, 
and fed by no self-conscious efforts, 
lingers in every outline of her form, 
lurks in the ‘color of her eye, bewil- 
ders in the tones which artlessly es- 
cape the lips. To this. a similar ef- 
fluence from him will hasten: they 
meet, like the qualities of instru- 
ments, in form, material, and han- 
dling, so different, but in a moment, 
at a touch, the same. It will be 
enough that every neighborhood sup- 
plies to each this mild attraction: it is 
God, flattering his children to his 
hand: they run to him in fortunate 
unconsciousness. He does not yet 
disclose his purpose of converting 
this air-drawn illusion of unity into 
the compact structure of two welded 
souls. Enough that the delicate 
haze, which has no root in the 
ground, and no dwelling in the air, 
but is the magic of distance, seems 
to have rubbed away the sharp cor- 
ners of the crags, to have poured 
softness down the tumbled path of 
the torrents, and to have turned 
the topmost snows into a purple 
meadow. The youth says to the 
maiden, “ Let us go deep into that 
princely distance, and wrap its man- 
tle round us;” and the maiden re- 
plies, “ Let us mount those billowy 
steps which lift to flowers, and keep 


our hands full of them forever.” 
“ Forward!” says God, “upon this 
journey. Of old have I made the 
mountains: they indeed harbor flow- 
ers.” But distance is a skilful gene- 
ral: it retreats only to draw on. 
Soon the ambush is developed; for 
the mountain torrent is no longer a 
stain of color. The avalanches strip, 
and show their awful scars: still 
there are meadow glories; and the 
rude crags have been climbed by 
daring flowers. The travellers. press 
them to their bruised hearts, while 
disappointments turn day by day to 
noble confidences; and tliey ex- 
change strength instead of sighs, ad- 
miring to look back upon the rugged 
path which distance occupies as fast 
as they evacuate it, and makes it 
beautiful, till, on the very edge of 
their gray hairs, that alpine snow- 
flower perhaps will grow for them, 
when Nature, out of the sunset, 
blushes that her purpose is revealed. 
When the fond moments of illu- 
sion drift away, and the headlands of 
character stand bold and bare, shall 
the marriage state have no alterna- 
tive but divorcing hatred, or a pitiful 
toleration? Nothing but to recoil 
from the heroic task, or be resigned to 
a good understanding? Nothing but 
mutual exile of the heart, or mutual 
expedients that just reduce the fric- 
tion to its minimum, and keep up the 
outward show? Is it to preserve the 
establishment, keep the peace, and 
educate the children, that God tears 
illusion from our eyes? There is a 
nobler destiny for all souls who live 
together. The satirical and sentimen- 
tal literature of the age does not 
perceive it. The authors are scay- 
engers who collect the sweepings of 
the house, and drive ostentatiously 
with them down the highway. One 
would surmise that each door had 
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nothing but rubbish to discharge; 
and, if there be rubbish, why should 
it be carted in broad day, under the 
pretext that all realities have a right 
to ride? Let the ideal purposes of 
God be carried, like sacred relics, 
before adoring eyes. Literature must 
be bidden to recommend, extol, and 
beautify the desire of God to bring 
unity out of diversity, and out of 
opposition, love. 

Both sexes are an accumulated 
heritage of dignity and weakness. 
Let the folly and the wisdom of both 
stand on an equal footing in the con- 
tract that is to equalize their disposi- 
tions, to lift both up to a new style 
of living in which there shall be com- 
plete and cheerful interchange. There 
is a difference of fibre and of mental 
manifestation; but woman is the 
weaker vessel only at the times when 
her structure dominates her moods, 
and has her nerves at its mercy. 
Then man ought to make his advan- 
tage concede to her the superiority of 
being tenderly and wisely estimated. 

But the sexes combine the natural 
and the spiritual, not only in differ- 
ent proportions, but in different 
atomic combinations, if I may bor- 
row the language of chemistry; so 
that the quality of the man is differ- 
ent from the quality of the woman, 
no matter which of the two may 
happen, in particular cases, to be the 
superior. The marks of general 
superiority rest sometimes with the 
one, and sometimes with the other; 
but no interchange of spheres, and no 
assumption of each other’s functions, 
can alter in the least degree the eter- 
nal distinction of spiritual sex, which 
is the ground of contrariety seeking 
to become unity. In some things the 
man exercises a natural and a spirit- 
ual superiority, and in some things the 
woman. For instance, though some 


women have stronger wills and more 
persistency than some men, yet, in 
general, the man represents will, pur- 
pose, energy, tenacity: the woman 
represents dependence, deference, and 
the consistency of patience rather 
than that of power. Although some 
men are distinguished for tenderness 
that is almost motherly, and for sym- 
pathy that shames many a vain and 
cruel woman, still women represent 
the womanly, in which feeling rules, 
and men represent the manly, in 
which resolution rules first, and feel- 
ing second. Some men see only one 
aspect of a case, and acquire a preju- 
dice; are switched off upon some 
side-issue, and run on, incapable of 
returning; love or hate upon the 
consideration of a vague mood that 
may be a faithful intuition or a child- 
ish caprice: and some women never 
judge until all the merits of a case 
appear; have no prejudices that arise 
from obscure motions of sympathy or 
antipathy ; are never biassed by admi- 
ration, or the magnetism of personal 
presence; and never mistake their 
moods for justice. It is nevertheless 
true, in general, that in man the com- 
mon-sense predominates, in woman 
the intuitional sensibility, both of 
which make their mistakes, and have 
their corresponding excellences; but 
man sees every thing sharp and clear 
in the dry light of the understand- 
ing, and woman sees every thing 
through a mood that blends the men- 
tal and emotional. With man the 
north wind, and with woman the 
south-west wind blows. The former 
strips all near and distant objects of 
their summer revery: the impalpa- 
ble bloom which softens, but which 
blurs, the landscape is rubbed, as a 
boy rubs damsons with his cuff. But 
womau is always exhaling it, so that 
the distance is artlessly restored. 


























She: would. realize suffering. rather 
than cease to idealize: reality... 

I know several communities where 
the women are finer than the men in 
spiritual sensibility, in generous, pro~ 
gressive tendencies: if you.made up 
your judgment there, you would say 
that men were a stolid-and inferior 


- raee, kept up, by the attrition of the 


finer material, to whatever polished 
and piercing behavior they show. 
But in reality the world is kept up to 
a level with the divine purposes by 
the admirable interplay of either sex. 
As a general average, in civilized com+ 
munities, one does, not drag the other 
up; .one' does not keep the other 
down. In some ‘respects. they do, 
and in some localities, but not as an 
entire experience. of the entire advan- 
tage of either sex. I have seen 
women of considerable character, who 
appear almost dead to the claims of 
moral truths, who-have.no sensibility 
for the sufferings which ‘great causes 
undergo..as men pioneer them into 
dominion. . They are devoid. of. spir- 
itual.enthusiasm. I used; to be sur- 
prised to see how seldom their tears 
dropped: upon. the battle-fields of. the 
republic: they merely imitated the 
interest which men took in that tran- 
scendent epoch, and devoted a profuse 
lip-service to the objects that were at 
stake. The perch was too large. 
They still drop away‘ from discussing 
moral ‘questions, ina manner to 
betray that their emotions are self- 
ishly pre-occupied. But noble men 
and: noble women, in‘a proportion as 
néarly equal as the sexes are, carry 
on. the critical business of Providence, 
eling firmly to great principles, and 
shame each other by mutual enthasi- 
asm that delights each to discover, 
and, if they are married,. lifts their 
whole life to the higher grade of 
superiority to its annoyances, binds 
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‘them ‘mote closely to ; each’, other, 
‘makes them. capable-of calmly esti 
mating each other’s excellences, and 
of ,allowing for defects. There is 
righteousness sothewhere always pre- 
ponderating just enough to keep the 
great. cluster of the majority of 
hearthsides blazing with. fires of 
heaven as they revolve around the 
central hearth of the universe where 
God’s love burns. j 
Some homes are taverns, where, 
three times daily, something to eat 
can be procured, and linen be washed 
upon Monday,. with considerable 
mangling done to nerves and the 
English language. They ‘are cheer- 
less conveniences, which tempt only 
the. least fastidious wayfarer to stop ; 
but the soul’s heaven-born beauties, 
with insteps of disdain, pass by to be 
quartered upon. less truculent advan 
tages. All they bargain for is a 
roof: give them-that to begin with, 
and the three meals a day, with ill- 
victualled washing on Monday, 
become:a challenge to all the mean+ 
ness and jealousy outside to batter 
at ‘the door in vain. It swings over 
a charmed threshold, and shuts into 
saféty our hopes, calamities; weak- 
nesses; the moments of our discon- 
tent cannot stray beyond it to feed 
the ravening~ gossip of: the street. . 
That door was a labor of love: it 
was hung and fitted by harmony, and 
furnished with the burglar-proof lock 
of mutual honor. How the sparrows 
twitter for an open window, and. take 
their crumbs .undismayed! Every 
shape of native innocence manages to 
slip into the-shelter of this house, 
and educates the children: for _ its 
board. Inviolable asylum of our 
defects, of our failures, of spirits 
battered and hustled in the street! 
No whisper of our ill condition trans- 
pires: strict. loyalty.-keeps the gate, 
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while love runs for its simples and 
tonics, and gets us into condition to 
ride again that beast of a to-morrow. 
This is the home of two lives so 
deeply interfused, that all the faults 
may use their picks on its pavement, 
and welcome. They will only strike 
out sparks for the wintriest day. 
What a menace to the age in which 
we live, so profligate, so smart, so 
bitterly unscrupulous, is the league 
that meets at close of the day wher- 
ever the well-married couple stoops 
to blow the firelight, and the chil- 
dren’s eyes answer, flickering like 
hearths where refuse and rubbish are 
consumed! Would you discover 
where the water-shed of this country 
, stretches to drain safely its brawl and 
turbidness into the Atlantic and 
Pacific Seas? Behold this range of 
roofs which the fire of marriage has 
upheaved. 

But marriages sometimes develop, 
though they may have been contracted 
in the purest feeling, such a radical 
antagonism of temperament, that the 
reason for establishing a home is 
defeated. The air of the house be- 
comes an oppressive dissonance; the 
children see no bickering, but they 
insensibly imbibe a quarrel that is 
noiselessly waged by implacable 
. contrariety; the sources of their 
early culture, which ought to be kept 
so limpid and shadowless, seem to be 
continually raked up by this gnarled 


root; and clouds drift over and chill | 


them, they know not whence, for 
they gather beyond the horizon of 
these simple and unquestioning souls: 
But “every wandering cloud which 
floats in the blue deep retards the 
vital activity of every plant on which 
its shadow falls.” The children are 
no longer the compromises which 
Nature offers to our mutual discon- 
tents, but, rather, the battle-fields of 


this contrariety: each one of them 
is a permanent suggestion for two 
hostile policies. By and by what 
will become of these young souls who 


‘have been educated in their parents’ 


bouse to distrust and cynicism? 
Are they candidates for celibacy, or 
fresh conspirators against the holi- 
ness of marriage? But you say, “If 
the parents separate, what will be 
come of the children?” Why, 
nothing worse can become of them: 
they are all shattered, unnerved, 
sickened, by the vibrations of a con- 
tinuous discord. Let them escaps 
with the father or the mother, away 
from the fatality of them both, into 
the neutrality, at least, of either one 
of them, where possibly the candor of 
youth may recur, and the ideal of 
domestic beauty put forth fresh buds 
in its expanding warmth. 

There can be no doubt, then, that 
the statutes of the Commonwealth 
do not yet comprehend all the 
legitimate causes for divoree. If we 
are asked upon what grounds a 
divorce may be procured, the answer 
will be limited by statute, or enlarged 
by experience. We easily mention 
desertion, adultery, assault, drunken- 
ness, among the reasons for becoming 
divorced; but . mortal hurt is not in- 
flicted upon the household by these 
alone. 

For instance, there are other forms 
of intemperance, quite as fatal to the 
estate of marriage as the abuse of 
strong drink. If drunkenness be a 
sufficient cause for procuring a 
divorce, why should not chronic ill- 
temper be one also? I do not 
designate by that phrase the occa- 
sional bursts of anger, the sallies of 
an impetuous misunderstanding which 
knows how to be pacified, or the 
recoils of an overtaxed body against 
the routine of the house. These 
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gusts are not deadly earnest enough 
to impair the domestic economy. 
They pretend, at the outset, to come 
equipped with all the elements of 
pure tragedy; but we smile in spite 
of them, as we do while we observe 
the determined miniature cyclones 
which gather the dust and chaff of 
the road, as if to suck it up and go 
off with it; but it was too well laid 
down to become the booty of these 
street Arabs. 

Not so easily baffled is the dispo- 
sition which rankles into trivial motes, 
and charges the atmosphere of a 
house with their acridity all day long. 
The health of the inmates is insensi- 
bly impaired by breathing the diffused 
particles which the incessant nagging 
and unreasonable pique give off in 
friction with the commonest obstacles. 
The grinders in a factory are not con- 
scious of every stab which the fine 
spicule of glass or steel inflict upon 
their lungs; but they have the con- 
viction that the deadly damage is only 
a question of time. A few powerful 
organizations escape; but the per 
cent of premature decay is very 
large. The sweet air of heaven, 
drawn down into these tuberculous 
channels, refuses to freshen and 
cleanse out the tide that goes limping 
toward every power. 

Now, this domestic malaise is not so 
palpable as drunkenness, and more 
difficult to sustain as the motive for 
divorce. You might analyze the last 
day’s meal, and fail to detect a trace 
of its poison. But the living heart has 
registered its cumulative influence ; 
and the imbittered pulse drives love 
out of every vein. 

When love has vanished, what ad- 
vantage do you secure to society by 
keeping the parties together? 

But the remedy cannot be found in 
abolition of the civil contract of mar- 
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riage, and leaving separation at the 
private option of the parties. The 
house still contains too many tender 
interests : caprice must not unroof it, 
nor straying passions pawn its goods. 
The children are at once a reminis- 
cence of a golden age once passed in 
it, a reproach to the iron present, and 
an appeal in behalf of some happy 
future for themselves. 

The estate of marriage will not be 
improved by merely destroying the 
certificate, and releasing the parties 
into freedom to separate at will, at 
the first suspicion of incompatibility, 
or the first attraction from another 
sphere. Men, at least, are too fancy- 
free, and also too exposed, to be trust- 
ed, under such circumstances, with a 
household’s happiness. Man has a 
more discursive talent than the wo- 
man, and is not absorbed and mort- 
gaged by the pathos of motherhood ; 
nor is his structure undermined and 
modified by the woman’s peculiar 
trials. The house shelters her nervous 
moods, and weary seasons of debility, 
while his virile energy commands the 
street, and mingles with the whole 
variety of life. There are a hundred 
moments of her organic discontents, 
when he falls into indifference; and 
the heart may desert her, though the 
body stays at home. Yet the whole 
routine of her structure has been rev- 
olutionized by his love. The connec- 
tion between her soul and her body is 
no longer on the footing of her maiden 
years: she is a new, a wonderful, a 
most susceptible being, liable to ac- 
cesses of moods which the man can- 
not share, and will probably misinter- 
pret. What injustices here creep into 
the household, where manhood ought 
to plant its colors of protection and 
solace, and hold them against every 
assault. I feel at once how the pen 
may leap to an ideal which practice 
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has not yet attained. No man: was 
yet too good to live with his children’s 
mother in constant remembrance that 
she is not the same being who yielded 
to his suit. 

- I would have a special court: of 


divorce, a court of last resort, before 


which noble matrons might be permit- 
ted to appear on the: woman’s part, to 
lend the instinct of wifehood, and the 
subtle judgment of the sex, to the 
grave balancing of the judges. 
Where the fate of both man and 
woman is involved, in a relation more 
central to the life, and more compli- 
cated with all the emotions of the 
sexes, than any other, why should not 
the woman’s voice be heard? The 
woman may continue to be ignorant 
ef marine insurance; but she knows 
well enough already how to estimate 
these risks upon the land. 


‘‘Haply a woman’s: voice may do some 


‘ good, 
When articles too nicely urged be stood 
on.” 


In this court, all the plain and or- 
dinary eases easily disposed of accord- 
ing to tradition, others would come, 
that spring from obscurer sources. 
Suppose two persons appear to plead a 
mutual conviction that their life dur- 
ing marriage has developed a temper 
incompatible. with happiness and 
duty. Is this a passing mood, or a 
radical defect? Let them be remand- 
ed to another trial, for a season, to 
test. their own allegation. If no 
amelioration of the mutual attitude 
sets in, and time only deepens their 
feeling that no caprice or delusion 
brings them into court, let them re- 
new their suit, which should be grant- 
éd, if no evidence establish conspiracy, 
or other weakening motive, on their 
showing a proper mutual provision for 
the children. -But no-decree of this 


court should ever be yielded to a mere 
solicitation for divorce. 

Not long after the aieeination of 
such a court, a wholesome effect would 
be observed in the moral influence of 
the fact of its existence. The under- 
standing of its authority to extend the 
remedy of divorce more liberally, to 
cover some undeniable but hitherto 
discountenanced causes of matrimo- 
nial disaster, would: dismiss the heat 
and indiscretion of the. complaints 
against’ existing laws. Then the 
temperaments, which are liable to be- 
come unsettled. by such mingled ap- 
peals to justice and selfishness, could 
no longer hold debate. with their 
caprices under this cover, nor take 
leave to dally with assailant moods. 

All which such a court conceded to 
reason would be so much that it 
wrested from passion. When the day 
promises to be fair, the woman in the 
toy weather-gauges steps out, and the 
man is carried in. A storm-door is 
always closed by the movement which 
throws open a door-of :safety. 

Nor would the. moral influence be 
confined to this; for when both sexes 
feel that their life, if: the worst 
should befall, need not be hopeless, so 
long as their unspoken misery has the 
right to claim a court’s consideration, 
it will be long before it is spoken. 
The hope, instead of tearing marriages 
apart, would favor moral reconstruc- 
tion. If you insist that two persons 
who have their serious differences 
shall be ligamented face to face in 
irremediable closeness, each visage 
will be scored to ugliness, and enven- 
omed by its claws. . Marriage is then 
a noyade of men and women stripped 
and tied together in piteous mockery 
of union, and then thrown overboard 
by society. 

But the prospect of an ultienishe 
judicial solution, expressing a milder 

















feelitig of tle public jealousy, will 
domesticate the skittish disposition, 
and entice it into the fold of possible 
re-adjustment ; till at length, perhaps, 
the mutual threat, bating its eagerness, 
will lapse from arraignment towards 
accord. 


“In our two loves there is but one respect, 
Though in our lives a separable spite.” 


We shall anticipate but a trifling 
increase in the percentage of divorce, 
when a court exists which ‘will be a 
permanent guaranty that divorce has 
become more practicable. 

Such a court will be, also, a perma- 
nent protection against the wildcat 
divorces which prowl through the 
Western States, and skulk at the 
heels of either party, frequently 
without their knowledge. 
resources are at present the only ones 
at command. There appears to be a 
disposition in the courts of the State 
where the parties are actually resident 
to legitimate these irregular divorces. 
It grows out of a secret feeling that 
the local laws are too restrictive, and 
clearly indicates the need of a court 
like the one above described. 

What shall be. said concerning 
those irruptions of new affinities 
which are held by some persons to be 
legitimate claims for the dissolution 
of a marriage? Ihave read a good 
many novels which. turn upon the 
disasters of the married state. The 
parties generally discover that they 
are miserable in consequence of a 
secret affinity for another person, 
which makes the continuance of 
marriage criminal, because love no 
longer inspires it. If they could be 
released from each other, and per- 
mitted to seek their predestined 
counterparts, happiness would flash 
from the new combination: at least, 
the odious hypocrisy of an accidental 
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union would cease. Sometimes. the 
third person, who wanders about in a 
dishevelled state of affinity, is one 
who did not entirely declare himself 
in time to prevent a marriage of pique, 
friendship, or gratitude; but more 
frequently itis one who appears too 
late, either in a moment of matri- 
monial satiety and disgust, or with 
such an insinuating magnetism, that 
the old attachment shrivels in it like 
a marriage-certificate in fire. These 
books all inculcate the doctrine that a 
new affinity ought to break an old 
marriage. French books generally 
break it, and betray the nation’s sex- 
ual frivolity. English and American 
books of this kind, after describing 
the situation, generally extricate the 
parties by an accommodating con- 
sumption, or a drowning of the 
superfluous party, or a very nicely 
discriminating duel. They are less 
frank, then, than the French, because 
they make the exigency quite as 
pressing, but still insoluble without a 
coup de thédtre. But can Providence 
be depended on to come to the relief 
of married people with theatrical sur- 
prises and solutions? The problem 
before us is the average one of the 
average liabilities of the married state. 
Even if there be possible exceptions, 
they are not imposing enough to dis- 
tract us from the discussion of the 
broader and more salutary theme. 

In opposition to this literary school, 
I propose the doctrine, that marriage 
protects two people till their tende? 
romance hardens into the firmness 
of a spiritual affinity. It is a state 
in which imperfect affinity, as often 
as it is discovered, becomes the object 
of religious solicitude, in a spirit of 
mutual deference, and with conduct 
jealously directed to make it disap- 
pear. It is a shield against which 
magnetic glances are shivered while 
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this process of interweaving two 
hearts’ pulses goes on. It defies the 
world to interfere in this attempt to 
justify a pledge, and to extort from a 
bitter difficulty a household’s nutri- 
ment, a character more substantial 
than youth or maiden ever fancied, a 
reconciliation of diversities, a mar- 
riage-rite long after the certificate 
was signed. 

Although these modern novels are 
so often written by women, it seems 
to me that they represent the aliena- 
tions which arise from the influence 
of third persons as having a deeper 
ground in life than they really possess. 
They are generally nothing but strong 
fancies, which are nursed by hours of 
disagreement, or provoked by indif- 
ference, till they become additional 
opportunities, lent to marriage by the 
very constitution of the sexes, for the 
consummation of a divine experience. 
Who has not felt them? If a person 
could claim a release on the ground 
of these distractions of the heart, the 
character would be turned out of the 
house to become a gypsy and a 
vagabond. Marriage itself prevents 
these raids and these excursions: if 
the house is not already desolated, it 
strengthens two souls with the tonic 
of their own unlikeness, till the limits 
of home seem ampler and fairer than 
a@ prairie full of flowers. 

Do people think, that, because they 
are powerfully affected in each other’s 
company, a ready-made affinity ex- 
ists? Marriage, if it were practica- 
ble, would cure them of that delusion ; 
and, if they had divorced themselves 
from their first discipline, they would 
find themselves united to their second. 
The natural affinity of sex is born; 
but spiritual affinities are made. The 
most passionate attachment waits for 
marriage to show a profounder and 
more spiritual love, which is extorted, 


perhaps, with tears and heart-throes, 
from threatening contrariety. At your 
marriage-feast you thought that the 
choicest vintage of your life had been 
provided,— two summers trampled 
out to wet your lips. But in the 
after-days, while men are supposing 
that you have been reduced to water, 
the governor of the feast may declare, 
as his lips taste the cup you fill, that 


you have kept the good wine until © 


now. 

In each man and in each woman 
this latent possibility is a check upon 
caprice, a plea against the last resort 
of a divorce, the pitch of an undevel- 
oped harmony, the replanter of 4 
desolated house. Let the sexes meet 
when and where they may, let them 
part, let them consult discursive fan- 


‘cies, let them find new mates, let them 


aspire to build fresh homes, — the old 
necessity stands upon the hearth. 
Society can invent no method of com- 
bining or of dissolving which can 
eradicate from the divine mind this 
law of opposites, which is announced 
by all created things. Body and spirit, 
the visible and the invisible, the real 
and the ideal, and man and woman, 
repel and meet, withstand and acqui- 
esce, contradict and harmonize, till 
the combination which we call life 
and character appears. 

Instead of the imperfect criticisms 
of our modern writers, who do not 
show one truth which is not injured 
by being dislocated from the great 
facts which all mankind provides, I 
have to offer, in conclusion of this 
subject, two propositions of a practical 
nature, which contain suggestions for 
a reform of some matrimonial faults 
and follies. 

In the first place, let people defer 
to laws of health, of sanity, of heredi- 
tary soundness ; let them obey restric- 
tions, consult wholesome seasons, 




















respect the limits which have been 
set up by the common-sense of nature. 
Mutual ignorance upon these points 
is filling marriage with unnecessary 
evils: they not only spoil the physical 
well-being of a family, but spoil its 
disposition. They plant the seeds of 
alienation as well as of a constitu- 
tional taint; they harass and debili- 
tate; they let down the tone of the 
house, because they let its health 
down. So, also, do the artificial wants 
of modern society. Let domestic life 
consult simplicity, and cease to be 
victimized by the senseless competi- 
tion which pervades all ranks, from 
the Irish girl scarce landed at the 
wharf, up through all the labors and 
professions, to the last man who taps 
an oil-well in Pennsylvania. Let the 
work in every house be reduced, by a 
reduction of its ambitions, till all the 
parlors, all the tables, all the clothes, 
exactly represent the current condi- 
tion of every family, — not a bracket 
nor a ribbon for exaggeration, not a 
single room for parade, neither sewing, 
washing, eating, scouring, company- 
giving, beyond the actual needs, and 
all done by the least elaborate methods. 
There is a point at which comfort be- 
comes destitution in every house: it 
is where the exigencies of the comfort 
destroy the temper and the soul that 
dwell there. If the wife of a me- 
chanic insists that her whole estab- 
lishment shall be as well appointed 
as anybody’s, she insists that her 
married life shall be as dreary and 
depressing as anybody’s. She will 
toil to the brink of tears, and, as they 
drop, the hours of marriage are em- 
bittered. When these sad vapors 
drive across the sky, the sun appears 
to have emigrated to the place where 
people “neither marry, nor are given 
in marriage, but are as the angels.” 
Every violation of physical condi- 
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tions, every transgression of simple- 
mindedness, every sacrifice to social 
expectations, impairs the discipline 
of marriage by turning it into slave- 
driving; and that may reach the 
point where men and women stay to- 
gether in the same house from the 
motive which has inspired all their 
misery, — that is, to save appearances, 
and not because they are heirs to- 
gether of the grace of life. 

But in the second place, if every 
house imported Spartan simplicity, it 
would free marriage from many of its 
aggravations, without freeing it of 
human nature. It would still be a 
state in which affinity is created, 
rather than one which affinity creates, 
Reduce to the lowest possible point 
the disturbances which arise from 
ignorance and vanity, from artificial 
training, you simply liberate marriage 
for a more effective discharge of its 
spiritual purpose. The men and wo- 
men might still suspect that they were 
ill-mated, till life itself pronounced 
the banns. You cannot weed out 
the imagination: as soon expect to 
annihilate that distance between ob- 
jects by which it is fed. It is too late 
to eradicate partialities, freaks of dis- 
position, moods, and tempers, in time 
to be married in an angelic and inex- 
pugnable frame of mind. Marriage 
itself is the modifier, if not the erad- 
icator, of this inheritance of Adam. 
You cannot beforehand calculate a 
developed passion, least of all can 
you prevent it from developing. Mar- 
riage itself will execute justice upon 
it by converting it to a rightful love. 
All that is wild shall become domes- 
ticated, all that is frivolous shall be 
ennobled, by the tasks and sorrows 
which we share. 

Teach this to your children. With 
all that you can do for them, they 
will be very unformed, very ignorant, 








very imperfect chatacters, when they’ 


enter life. But teach them what to 
anticipate’: make it a religious labor 
to impress ‘them with the truth, that 
tharriage only prolongs their school- 
hours’ into' the dignity of - sterner 
discipline, and less perishable attain- 
ments. “Warn them against the af- 
fectations and extravagancies which 
undermine ‘respect, against the physi- 
cal errors which so’ sap the will that 
it is humbled and enslaved by annoy- 
ances which health and freshness 
laugh at. You cannot, with all your 
teaching, unteach the illusions of 
youth. Do not be afraid of telling 
them too ‘much, of attacking’ them 
with ‘all the salutary details which 
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make our bodies temples, and our’ 
common life: religious. You cannot 
convert youth into premature maturi- 
ty. The pulse lends its rhythm to 
the fancy, and the fancy sings perpet-’ 
ually the sweet song of God’s com- 
posing. It is the bidding to the 
marriage-feast. But teach them sim- 
plicity, make vulgar habits and ambi- 
tions appear odious to them, ply their 
imaginations with austere and: 
noble forms, tempt them to fall in' 
love, first with spiritual beauty, 
whose service makes them truly’ 
free; then they will be better 
prepared to discover that marriage 
withholds felicity until it has been 
earned. 





THE DEER-TRAIL. 


BY M. H. HINCKLEY. 


Down ' the steep, high bank of the 
ravine leads a narrow pathway, wind- 
ing with many cautious turns, under 
the almost impenetrable tangle, to 
the stream below. Here, in wildest 
luxuriance and confusion, grow tall 
ferns, hazel-bushes, poison-oak, rasp- 
berry-vines, and arrow-wood bending 
with its weight of white blossoms. 
Towering high above all, till the 
green foliage looks faint and feathery 
against the clear blue sky, are the 
tall redwoods, making, with their in- 
terlaced branches, a shade so dense, 
that the sunlight, only here and 
there, at mid-day, finds its . way 
through to touch the rank growth 
beneath. Occasional breezes sweep 
up through the cafon, surging on 
among the tree-tops, but hardly flut- 
tering» a leaf of the tangle below. 
The tips of. the tallest ferns slightly 





dip and rise as it passes on, soon be- 
coming motionless again. 

Over the stream bends an old 
madrone-tree, as if, having grown 
deaf from age, it was bending to still 
try and catch the music of the water 
below. From its old trunk and few 
reddish limbs hangs a long gray 
moss, beautiful in its lace-like forma- 
tion, which slowly’ waves as the 
breeze goes by. On either side of 
the ravine, deep gullies are worn in 
the earth, where the stream, when 
swollen by the heavy winter rains, 
came rushing, and ploughing its way 
on to the valley below. Among the 
bushes above, still cling the loose ma- 
terials the water brought down, and 
lodged along its pathway. 

Dripping and trickling out from 
under the fresh green spikenard and 
delicate maiden-hair ferns is a spring, 
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that, collecting in a tiny pool, makes a 
miniature waterfall in its leap to the 
rocks in the stream below. 

With a hoarse buzz, shooting 
through the slanting sunlight that 
now strikes across the ravine, hover- 
jing an instant over this tiny pool, 
with wings made almost invisible by 
their quick motion, is a ruby-throated 
humming-bird. Soon he alights on 
a spray of fern, and, turning his head 
quickly from side to side, displays in 
all its brilliancy the bright, ruby-col- 
ored spot on his throat. Then, dart- 
ing to the pool, he stands in the 
water so that it curls about his 
breast. Spreading and fluttering his 
tiny wings, he spatters the water over 
himself, and, with head thrown back, 
brushes it across his shoulders. The 
bath finished, he darts up to the 
overhanging hazel-bush, and begins 
to plume himself. 

Two hundred feet above him rise 
the tall straight redwoods; while 
here, a mere mote in the sunlight 
compared with his surroundings, sits 
this exquisite little creature as un- 
concernedly as if Nature had only 
given him a fitting bath-room. With 
feathers ruffled, he shakes himself, 
lifts his wings, and with his long, 
delicate bill, plumes his breast ; then, 
pausing for an instant, shoots like an 
arrow straight up, up, until you lose 
sight of him among the tree-tops. 

In the soft earth at the edge of the 
stream to which the pathway leads 
are the footprints of a deer. _ The 
marks of two small pointed hoofs, 
just out of water, show where the 
creature’s fore-feet stood when she 
stooped to drink. Out of this thicket 
came the timid animal, pausing at its 
edge, with ears thrown forward, and 
nose snuffing the breeze, to catch 
sound or scent of danger. 

Following the narrow trail as it 


winds up under the thicket, where 
the creature must have stooped its 
head to pass, we come to a spot 
where the path makes a sharp turn; 
and among the tall ferns and grasses 
is a place where a deer has lain 
down,—probably a doe, or young 
deer, as the large bucks, in the sum- 
mer season, keep up near the moun- 
tain-tops. This spot commands a 
view of the trail, coming up so that 
here the creature could rest in com- 
parative safety during the glare of 
day. 

Beyond this, the path leads up the 
mountain-side, making a curve about 
@ fallen redwood over which creep 
poison-oak, blackberry-vines, and a 
plant whose local name is “the old 
man.” Its leaves. are as large as 
grape-leaves, and it climbs with care- 
less grace over every thing within its 
reach. The mighty tree, as it came 
with a crackling, rushing crash, tear- 
ing its way down to the ground 
below, has. broken off and maimed 
many of the trees in its way, giving 
the sunshine a chance to penetrate in 
among the rank undergrowth that 
will so soon hide the huge trunk 
from sight. 

Suddenly across the trail flutters a 
quail, calling in much distress to a 
whole family of little ones, who look 
like gray mice as they run to hide 
themselves under the grasses and 
vines. At the same time we catch a 
glimpse of the gray fur of a wildcat, 
who, with stealthy tread, slips off into 
the thicket, where she will again lie 
in wait for these quails. This animal 
looks much like the gray domestic 
cat, excepting that it is larger, has a 
short tail, and on the tip of each 
ear a black tuft. The white fur on 
the under-parts is beautifully mottled 


with black; and the paws, which are 


much broader than those of the do- 
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mestic cat, are of a fine, soft gray. It 
will defend itself bravely both by 
biting and scratching. When taken 
in a box-trap, the creature exhibits 
great fury. Uttering low growls, the 
ears are laid back, lips pressed close 
together, puffing out the cheeks; and 
at each corner of the mouth a froth 
collects, till, with a snarl, the creature 
springs towards you. They prowl 
about for birds, fawns, and have even 
been known to kill young lambs. 

These little quails, who now keep 
motionless in the tall grass, on close 
inspection look like small brownish 
chickens, with the tiniest plume on 
each little head. The California quail 
is about the size of the Eastern quail, 
but the plumage is of a slate color; 
and both males and females have a 
black plume on the top of the head, 
that they can raise, or throw forward 
over the bill. “Quit, quit!” cries 
the mother, fluttering into a laurel- 
tree, still fearful for the safety of her 
family. Quails here roost in trees; 
and, when the young are large enough 
to fly, it takes a long time to arrange 
for the night a family, of perhaps 
twenty-five, to the satisfaction of each 
and all. 

Now and then, in this path that we 
follow so silently and cautiously, awed 
into a sense of utter insignificance by 
the grandeur of the surroundings, are 
tracks, showing that a deer, from fright 
or choice, came down this way with 
long leaps; the impress of four feet 
close together being left on the ground 
where it is worn bare. And again: a 
half-eaten tuft of everlasting-flowers, 
or piece of thistle, shows that a deer, 
in passing, stopped to browse as he or 
she went down to drink, or up to the 
open prairie beyond to feed. 

These prairies are spaces on the 





mountains where no large trees grow. , 


One finds there wild oats, ferns, 
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grasses, thistles, Yerba buena, and 
strawberry-vines; and among these 
the deer feed, and have their beds. 
Making our way out from the shade 
of the redwoods, from under the cool 
hazel-bushes, we come upon one of 
these prairies, where feeding, or, 
rather, nipping daintily among the 
wild oats, are a doe and two fawns. 

As the afternoon sun gets low, and 
misty shadows begin to creep across 
the caiions and gulches, the deer 
leave the thick cover, where they keep 
hidden during the daytime, and come 
out to feed. The breeze carrying 
away both scent and sound, the doe 
and fawns are unconscious of our 
presence. While nipping the hang- 
ing oats, she occasionally shakes her 
long, delicate ear to brush off a fly, 
or, with ears thrown forward, stands 
looking, listening, and scenting the 
breeze, trying all her senses to detect 
danger ; the fawns imitating all their 
mother’s movements. When feeding, 
deer lose much of their grace. Now, 
hearing the bushes rustle and crackle, 
her jaws instantly cease motion: 
the head is raised up, and towards 
the direction the sound came from. 
Her fore-foot is stamped as if indig- 
nant that any thing should dare tres- 
pass here. Convinced that danger is 
near, away she whirls down the moun- 
tain, recklessly leaping and plunging 
over and through the thicket; the 
young fawns following as if they did 
not understand the cause of all this 
hurry. 

Among the wild oats where they 
were feeding are resting-places that 
deer have made, leaving the grass and 
ferns flattened. Here on the ground 
is what looks, at first sight, like a 
decaying branch, but which we find 
to be part of an elk’s antler, nearly 
covered with green moss, and fast 
crumbling to pieces. Elk uséd to 
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live here some years ago in great 
numbers, aid fed, like the deer, on 
these prairies; but, being disturbed 
by the hunters, all left at the same 
time for the thick belt of forests far- 
ther north, where they could rest un- 
molested. Each winter they, like the 
decr, shed their horns. 

Beyond this prairie, reaching far 
up the mountain, is a waste of chemi- 
sal-bushes about three feet high, and 
now entirely frosted with white blos- 
soms. In some places it is almost 
impenetrable. Growing among this 
chemisal is a bush of about the same 
height, having a purple blossom, that 
the hunters call, “ wait-a-bit,” because 
its branches catch and hold one’s 
clothes in passing through. 

Darting among the chemisal are 
small gray rabbits; while above our 
heads sways and soars a large, red- 
tailed hawk, bearing in his claws a 
young quail. These hawks will not 
only kill rabbits, but hares. Uttering 
a loud scream, he claps his wings to 
his sides, and shoots down with the 
prey to his young in the broken red- 
wood below. Looking back down the 
mountain, we see many of these tall 
redwoods have lost their tops by 
the action of the wind. The chemi- 
sal-bushes are blown sideways, and 
beaten so even and smooth by the 
force and prevalence of the wind from 
one quarter, that they look as if 
shorn. 

Among the chemisal are many deer- 
paths; and occasionally we see a spot 
pawed out so as to form a sort of shelf, 
or step, on the shelving mountain- 
side, where a buck has made his bed. 
Breasting the strong wind that blows 
so steadily across this waste is a 
humming-bird, who comes up here for 
the flowers now past in the valley 
below. He stoops to a bed of purple 
blossoms, hovers among them for an 
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instant, and then, with a hoarse buzz, 
is off down among the redwoods. 

Coming over a spur of the moun- 
tain, we startle a deer feeding beside 
the hazel-bushes below. Over the 
chemisal-bushes he leaps, making 
bounds high in the air, down through 
the thicket, across the ravine, to the 
opposite side, where, coming out on 
an open space, he whirls about to look 
back. This is the black-tailed deer. 
They are smaller than the Virginia 
deer ; and the horns stand straight- 
er. 

In the summer, deer are what is 
termed “in the red.” The hornsare in 
perfection. The fur is of a reddish 
tinge, and the creature in his best 
state. Later, the reddish fur gives 
place to a new hair of a bluish tinge. 
This coat gradually undergoes a 
change of color, until, by November, 
it is gray. In December and Janu- 
ary, the horns drop off; and the crea-- 
ture is then poor until the grass comes 
in March, when he begins to improve, 
and in July is again in perfection. 
The horns, when first grown, are soft, 
but gradually harden from base to 
tip. At this time they are covered 
with a skin called “velvet,” which 
serves as a protection until the horns 
are hard, when it is rubbed off against 
the soft bark of a tree. Willow is a 
favorite tree with them for this pur- 
pose. While the horns are in the vel- 
vet, deer like to lie with their horns 
in the sunlight, and bodies in the 
shade. 

Deep shadows now fall across the 
ravines, and far down in the valley 
below. A heavy sea-fog rises from 
behind the distant mountains. The 
sinking sun touches the far-away 
peaks with a warm pink glow, across 
which creeps a bluish haze. From out 
the forest below us, where the red- 
woods now stand wrapped in a deep- 
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ening gloom, come the moaning notes 
of a turtle-dove. They sound like the 
soft echoes of some far-away voice. 
These doves have the same move- 
ments as tame doves. The plumage 
is a soft pinkish gray, changeable on 
the breast. Their nests are built in a 
reckless manner, of a few small sticks. 
on the ground, on rocks, or in trees. 


For this reason, these notes are sup- 


posed to say, “Coo, coo: two sticks 
across, and that'll do.” 

Deeper grows the bluish mist on the 
distant mountains. A long, ragged 
cloud from the fog-bank rises over 
their tops, quickly vanishihg as its 
edges first touch the warm dry inland 
air. Among the thick foliage of the 
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evergreen oaks and laurels in’ the 
opposite ravine, the bright glowing 
limbs of the madrone-trees stand out 
like a red veining; and on the wood- 
less hills below, the dry grass looks 
like a tawny plush, to which the wild 
oats here and there, with their 
bleached stalks, add a sheen. Along 
the mountain-tops the incoming fog 
now settles like a golden mist, which, 
losing the sunlight, gradually deepens 
to a dull gray. Thicker grows the 
fog, blurring out the mountain-peaks 
and tall tree-tops, until, settling into 
the valley as night comes on, moun- 
tains and hills slowly fade away, and 
are finally blotted out. 


Nicasio, Cau. 





THE TALE OF A TOE. 


THERE was a king in Thule; 

Three daughters fair had he: 
Now Thule, of course, is that ultimate land, 
As each individual will understand, 
Whoever his Latin has properly scanned, 

Referred to by Publius V. 


’ But this monarch in youth, 


I am sorry to say, 


Who rejoiced in the classical surname of Claude, 
The pathways of virtue had sadly ignored ; 
Bowed down to grim idols, instead of the Lord ; 


And squandered his fortune away. 


So reform and a wife 


Was his last hope forlorn ; 
And finding it rather beyond him to find 
Great personal charms, money, morals, and mind 
In any young maiden of Thule combined, 


He seized the old bull by the horn, 
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By fixing his choice 

On a lady with “ stamps ;” 
And although her cheeks had a dubious tint, 
And her arts:could not veil a perceptible squint, 
He swallowed his pride to replenish his mint, 

And lit the connubial lamps. ; 


But the gentle queen’s fate’ 
Was a subject for tears : 
After making him father of three lovely daughters, 
She took her departure for happier quarters, 
In spite of strong drugs and medicinal waters, 
’ At the end of five wearisome years. 


But the death of his wife 

Made Claude sad as could be; 
And for fear that his daughters should see their papa sin, 
Or some prophet should cry, “ Mene, Tekel Upharsin,” 
He had built-him a chapel to say daily mass in, 

And swore by the great Trinity. 


But his daughters to wed, 

Ere departing to Orcus, 
Was his wish, The. first born (not a particle shoddy) 
Could do any thing, from preparing the toddy 
Of her darling papa, to dissecting a body, 

Or addressing a citizen’s caucus. 


Dissection and Greek 
Were her special employment: 
True blue, and as wise as tlie owl of Minerva, 
When she got an idea, not a mortal could swerve her; 
And she smoked an Havana cheroot with a fervor 
Would have given a Turk keen enjoyment. 


But Claude’s second girl 
Was a singular one: 
Her bosom she tore with her nails till it bled ; 
She slept on the hearthstone in place of her bed; 
Wore sackcloth;and haircloth ; and bandaged her head 
With a white linen cap like 4 nun. 
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She had altars at home 

All illumined with fire; 
The cause of the pope she had promised to foster; 
At the sight of a man she unfailingly crossed her; 
She dragged out each night in a long Pater Noster, 

Or else in an Ave Maria. 


Te Deums and prayers 
She was wont to excel in: 
She told her small circle of friends very tristly 
That life was a fraud, save the part that was priestly; 
And as for the world, ’twas a place simply beastly 
For pure-minded virgins to dwell in. 


Rut the youngest and third 
Was a subject for prayer: 
She cared not a straw for a good education ; 
She gave not a thought to her soul or salvation ; 
And she knew how to do not a thing in creation — 
Except how to do up her hair. 


Yet I think it but proper 

To state, on the whole, 
That the maid was as pretty and sweet as a daisy, 
Although she perhaps was a syllable lazy ; 
And her sisters united in calling her crazy 

For neglecting her mind and her soul. 


The wealthy young prince 

Of a neighboring clan, 
Having heard most prodigious reports of these Graces, 
Of the breadth of their minds and the wealth of their faces, 
Resolves to wed one, and confidingly places 

Before their good father g plan. 


To choose from the sisters, 
He thought it was meet 

On each pretty princess the task to impose, 

On a stated occasion, of doffing her hose, 

And displaying before all the courtiers her toes; 
And she with the loveliest feet 
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Should marry the prince. 
To this Claude put no bar; 


And though to each princess the bare thought was shocking — 


Before all the courtiers, disdainfully mocking — 
Of stripping her lily-white toes of a stocking, 
They yielded to please dear papa. 


On the day fixed upon, 
All the populace flocks 

To the palace to witness this singular treat ; 

But only the youngest had taken her seat 

Beside good King Claude, with her beautiful feet 
Despoiled of their elegant socks. 


Up starts the good king, 
And impatiently swallows 

A bumper of wine in a terrible rage ; 

But just as that moment there enters a page 

With two notes, which he hands to his majesty sage, 
Who publicly reads them, as follows: — 


“Thy eldest, a princess, — 
Though learned and clever, 
I have blasted my chance for the priace’s affection : 
I cut off a toe as a theme for dissection, 
For want of another, without circumspection, 
And mangled my person forever.” 


The second read thus : — 

“ Thy unfortunate daughter, — 
Against my affliction I barely can cope: 
For the love of the prince I relinquish all hope: 
I cut off a toe as a gift to the pope, 

To be sprinkled with sanctified water.” 


As the feet of the youngest 
Were snowy as coral, 
And minus no toes, she was wed to the prince ; 
And they’ve been very happy, I’m glad to say, since. 
While toes, I suppose, is the moral. 
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THE REPRESENTATION OF MAJORITIES. 


BY J. P. 


PUBLICAN. 

THAT is just what the newspaper 
said, “A medium of distinction, 
Madame Rougelot by name, has re- 
cently been entranced by. the -spirit 
of sop.” One cannot help wonder- 
ing if the old story-teller proposes to 
reform our modern world with fables 
adapted to its instruction. “No, I 
shall not attempt to imitate that 
terse and concentrated way of putting 
things for which sop used to be 
remarkable. My fable must be sup- 
posed to be given during a period 
when Madame Rougelot was not 
under perfect control, and spoke with 
that diffuseness which~seems to be 
necessary, when, as we are so often 
told, “the conditions are unfavor- 
able.” 

MERCHANT. 

Then, you mean to renew the dis- 
cussion that was interrupted when we 
were called to the tea-table? 


PUBLICAN. 

I mean to do just what the lawyers 
do when a legal principle is ques- 
tioned. I shall feign a ‘case for the 
purpose of throwing light upon doubt- 
ful points. 

DEACON, 
What title do you give your fable? 


PUBLICAN. 
I have not thought of that yet. 
Let me see, till I think of a better 
name, I will call it, 


THE MANAGER’S MILLENNIUM. 
A certain political manager, having 
taken several glasses too much in 


QUINCY. 


celebration of a ‘successful election, 
repaired to the town hall, where his 
fellow-citizens had’ assembled, and 
harangued them after this fashion : — 

“While offering my congratula- 
tions upon the recent triumphs of 
our glorious democracy, I feel con- 
strained to remind you how far we 
still are from enjoying the manifold 
blessings which our methods of repre- 
sentation should be made to secure. 
Our exquisite caucus-machinery — so 
admirably calculated to promote the 
government of the people by the 
people—should do much more for 
you than it has yet accomplished. No, 
my friends, I will not undervalue what 
you have obtained. You are graciously 
permitted to recognize the claims of 


* Mr. Smoothman to représent you in 


Congress; and in your name we can 
put Mr. Anything into the General 
Court. As my remarks will be tele- 
graphed to all parts of our glorious 
Union, I borrow these names from 
Bunyan’s comprehensive directory, 
which is good for every locality. 
I allow that we have no difficulty 
in making Mr. Byends, Superintend- 
ent of Highways, and in permitting 
his brother and cousins to spend your 
money as County Commissioners. 
These offices are, of course, filled as 
the intelligence of this intelligent 
community has dictated. The Sove- 
reign Will of the People (capitals 
here, Mr. Reporter) designates the 
men who occupy these places of trust. 
But, alas! my friends, it grieves me 
to remember how many of your serv- 
ants are not yet elected in this fair 
and impartial way. There, for in- 
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stance, is old Dr. Faithful, who has 
held the office of leading physician to 
this community for twenty years past. 
Rich and poor insist upon sending for 
him, and will see no one else if he 


can be had. I estimate that you pay 


for his services not far from four 
thousand dollars a year. This is all 
wrong. An office of such value should 
be in the gift of the people. Its occu- 
pant should be nominated and elected 
every year in the usual way. Sup- 
pose we had had an office of chief 
town physician, with a salary of four 
thousand dollars, drawn from the 
public treasury,—do you suppose 
that such a man as Faithful could 
have monopolized it for a score of 
years? The just principle of rotation 
alone would have forbidden it. Why, 
the old fellow does not belong to a 
single secret society, and has no polit- 
ical influence whatever. His claims 
could not be weighed for a moment 
against those of young Dr. Gripe- 
man, who has done so much work 
upon our party committee, and whdé 
has discovered in a common pasture- 
weed an infallible cure for all diseases. 
Just give us a chance to use our 
caucus engineering,—I mean, of 
course, let us appeal to the great 
heart of the people,—and we will 
soon put Faithful on the shelf, and 
give our useful Dr. Gripeman his 
turn at the pay and patronage. 
Then there is the case of Deacon 
Honesty, our leading grocer. I 
have no doubt that he lays by a 
snug thousand of our dollars every 
year from the profits of his business. 
Our people, you see, have got into the 
way of trading with him, just because 
they believe in his integrity, and feel 
sure that his goods are what he rep- 
resents them to be. Other grocers, 
from time to time, come into our 
town, drive beautifully-painted carts 
ll 


about the streets, and make scarcely 
enough to pay for their advertise- 
ments. Would that there were an 
office of chief grocer to be filled by 
the suffrages of this free people! I 
have a friend in that business whose 
work has been most important in 
sending Smoothman to Congress, and 
who always keeps a glass of some- 
thing good in the back shop. Were 
there such an office as I have sug- 
gested, who doubts that my good 
friend Mr. Littlegrace would receive 
the party nomination he so richly de- 
serves? Why are we not able to put 
Robin Starveling and Tom Snout into 
the profitable places of chief tailor 
and head tinker to this community? 
They are genial, good fellows, always 
ready to leave their business to amuse 
us with private theatricals, for which 
they have such remarkable talents. 
But it is unnecessary to contrast their 
hearty and popular traits with the 
uninteresting demeanor of the persons 
who trample upon the will of the 
people by keeping possession of these 
offices. But, as a crowning outrage 
upon your liberties, consider the very 
desirable position which is held by 
Reverend Mr. Greatheart, a persom 
who has never been indorsed by a 
nominating convention, or voted for 
at the polls. Have you any idea, fellow- 
citizens, what an amount of money 
annually passes through that man’s 
hands? Just because those whom 
Heaven has prospered trust his judg- 
ment, while the poor and unfortu- 
nate believe in his tenderness and 
compassion, he has the distribution 
of charitable funds, which I confess 
that my own fingers are itching to 
handle. There should, of course, be 
a town almoner, chosen by the people, 
who would know how to distribute 
these moneys ‘ where they would do 
most good.’ Were such an office to 
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be created, I should, in all confidence, 
offer myself as your candidate. I 
feel certain that I could carry the 
caucus, and secure the nomination. 
My election would follow as a matter 
of course. 
placed at my disposal by the will of 
a free community, I would reward 
my friends, and punish my enemies, 
and vindicate the beauty of repre- 
sentative government before the 
world.” 

Having soared to this eloquent 
climax, the orator was overcome by 
his feelings, and sank into a chair. 
An old farmer who was present con- 
cluded the meeting with substantially 
these remarks : — ‘ 

“We have to thank our friend, 
or, to speak more correctly, the stimu- 
lant he has taken, for the most sug- 
gestive and encouraging speech he 
ever uttered. It should go far to 
dispel that distrust of popular gov- 
ernment which political corruption 
has so often induced. Why, it never 
occurred to me, till the gentleman 
committed the blunder of pointing it 
out, that our leading doctor, minister, 
and grocer, are indeed chosen by the 
people, and kept in their offices with- 
out any nonsensical talk of ‘claims’ 
or ‘rotation. They are rechosen 
every year from among many com- 
petitors, and represent the intelligent 
voice of this community. And it is 
just as evident that the monopolizers 
of our political offices are not chosen 
by the people at all. They are appoint- 
ed by managers. They represent, not 
the intelligence of the people, but the 
interests of demagogues and wire- 
pullers. There must be some way to 
break out of the snares that have 
been set forus. Let us take courage, 


my neighbors, and demand some bet- 
ter system of nominating and voting. 
Why should not the men we are said 


And, with the means thus ° 
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to choose as legislators represent the 
sense of the majority as creditably as 
the men we really choose as physi- 
cians, or lawyers, or blacksmiths? 
We can afford to trust the people; 
but we can no longer trust politicians 
with their caucus machinery.” 


MERCHANT. 


The moral of your fable seems to 
accord with a bit of advice once given 
by Grotius in answer to the question, 
what writer upon politics was best 
worth studying. The inquirer was 
directed ‘to procure a volume of blank 
paper, use his own eyes and ears, and 
set down what he learned. 


PUBLICAN. 


You have caught my meaning. 
We have been puzzling to-night over 
the problem of a just representative 
government, and have almost given it 
up as insoluble. But have we gone 
to work in the best way? One is 
easily frightened while considering 
the vast extent of our American ter- 
ritory, and the different requirements 
of its inhabitants. Suppose we 
throw these complexities out of the 
inquiry. Let us give up surveying 
mankind from China to Peru, not- 
withstanding the recommendation 
of Dr. Johnson’s sonorous stanza. 
You must know this New England 
town of X. , with its nine thou- 
sand inhabitants, pretty well by this 
time. Now, if any arrangement can 
be suggested whereby the better rep- 
resentation of this community would 
be secured, the chances are, that it 
would be applicable to many similar 
communities. And even those con- 
stituencies whose ignorance and law- 
lessness would prevent any present 
improvement from its adoption, might, 
in time, grow up to realize its advan- 


tages. 


























DEACON. 

What in the world is coming now! 
One more adaptation of Mr. Hare’s 
scheme of minority representation, I 
suppose. That sort of thing is well 
enough to amuse college professors ; 
but we practical men understand that 
any attempt to run good men into office 
without organizing, ‘drilling, and pay- 
ing, is moonshine. But let us have 
your patent device for dispensing 
with managers, with its wheelwork all 
adjusted and in running order. 


PUBLICAN. 

I have no such plan to propose. I 
can only indicate the direction in 
which our deliverance must be sought. 
For the present, I accept the verdict, 
“not practicable,” which Mr. Hare’s 
interesting and ingenious system for 
representing minorities has elicited 
in America. Our people have been 
accustomed to consider the represen- 
tation of majorities as the essence of 
democracy ; and it would be difficult 
to uproot this conviction, even if it 
were desirable to do so. But I am 
not sure that it is desirable. Minori- 
ties, although not represented in 
legislatures, will always modify 
majorities, and restrain their action. 
The influence of persons in the 
minority is most effectively exerted 
directly upon their neighbors. We 
want their educational influence just 
where they stand. In opposition to 
the views of Mr. Hare, I believe in 
the political organization of localities. 
The separation into classes is the 
danger from which we have most to 
fear. Mr. Hare’s system, it seems to 
me, would tend to encourage this: 
an honest local representation reduces 
it to a minimum. Whenever we 
split into college cliques, foreigners’ 
cliques, workingmen’s cliques, and so 
on, we shall be apt to fill our legisla- 
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tures with narrow, headstrong men, 
who feel secure of their places. 
They will carry out, if they can, any 
policy to which they may be pledged, 
despite the bitter speeches which 
équally extreme minority delegates 
will have the privilege of making at 
them. 


MERCHANT. 


But might not local elections be 
conducted with advantage upon Mr. 
Hare’s method? 


» PUBLICAN, 


So long as caucus nominations were 
made, I think that the managers 
would be astyte enough to cope with 
it. They would nominate their pri- 
vate candidate, with a list of their 
private alternatives, and thrust their 
printed ballot into the hands of voters 
as the regular party ticket. 


MERCHANT. 


After all, is there much hope in 
any form of government by majori- 
ties? The cynical Mr. Greg has 
recently defined democracy to be the 
management and control of social 
arrangements by the least educated 
classes, by those least trained to fore- 
see and measure consequences. And 
has not Carlyle exhausted the re- 
sources of language in pillorying its 
chaotic pretensions ? 


PUBLICAN. 


If democracy seems to fit Mr. 
Greg’s definition, it is owing to our 
imperfect arrangements for getting 
at its real will, for penetrating to its 
essential heart. But put it into con- 
ditions where there is true freedom 
of thought and action, and Carlyle 
himself shall testify to the promise 
that is in it. Hand me the Latter 
Day Pamphlets. Yes, here is the 
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passage I was thinking of: “ Votes 
of men are worth collecting, if con- 
venient. True, their opinions are 
generally of little wisdom, and can, 
on occasion, reach to all conceivable 
and inconceivable degrees of folly; 
but their instincts, where these can 
be deciphered, are wise and human.” 
And here lies the impregnable defence 
of the democratic principle. These 
instincts are, on the whole and in 
the long-run, reliable. To represent 
them in government is to secure a 
maximum of improvement in the 
condition of men. But, to be rep- 
resented, these instincts must be 
deciphered ; and how to do this is 
the riddle the sphinx proposes, — with 
the old death-penalty, perhaps, if the 
answer is missed. 

Now let us return to the sugges- 
tions of the fable. Suppose a stranger 
arrives in your town of X , and 
wishes to select the best physician 
from among the ten or dozen prac- 
titioners whose signs are displayed in 
the streets. Would there be a surer 
way of discovering the right man 
than for the inquirer to pass a morn- 
ing in the post-office, and put the 
question to all who entered-? The 
voters, you see, would be women as 
well as men, poor as well as rich, 
foolish as well as wise. Probably not 
half a dozen of them would have any 
knowledge of anatomy or therapeu- 
tics; yet I would rather trust an 
honest majority vote of these every- 
day people than the Latin certificate 
of a medical college. 





MERCHANT. 


You would be right. In nineteen 
cases out of twenty, you would hit 
the man. 


PUBLICAN. 
Now, if we went deep enough into 








the matter, we should find that the 
judgment of some score of instructed 
persons really designates the man 
whom the majority shall recognize 
and pay as their leading doctor, or, 
if you like, as their leading carpen- 
ter, blacksmith, or lawyer. In a 
word, it is the sanction of the majority 
to a selection made by a minority 
that we have reason to trust. 


MERCHANT. 


I agree that the social decisions of 
& community are guided by those 
whose knowledge entitles them to 
deal most intelligently with the matter 
in hand. 


PUBLICAN. 


Yes; and you will find this true of 
certain political decisions which the 
managers do not care to control. 
Take the public libraries which are 
springing up all over New England. 
Their directors are chosen by a popu- 
lar vote; yet you will find them to 
be the most suitable men that the 
different towns can furnish; and no- 
body thinks of turning them out when 
election day comes round. The rea- 
son is, that as there is neither pay 
nor patronage uttached to these places, 
but only responsibility and sober 
work, the politicians do not want 
them. They stand out of the way, 
and let the people put in their best 
men, and keep them in. The man- 
agers have here no special interests 
as managers, but only the general 
interests of citizens. 


MERCHANT. 
This is quite true in X , though 
I confess I never thought of its sig- 
nificance. If the votes of Hodge and 
Patrick confirm the selection of a 
minority when the best scholar in 
town is wanted to direct a library, 
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why should they fail us when a legis- 
lator of sound sense and unquestioned 
integrity is to be provided for nation 
or state? There is the school com- 
mittee too. We are upt to get our 
best men upon that board, though 
this is not always the case. 


PUBLICAN, 


The explanation is obvious. There 
is a small payment and alittle patron- 
age attached to the office of school- 
committee man; and its attainment 
is held to be the first step upon the 
ladder of political preferment. Still, 
as it is the lowest step, and one which 
the active politician can dispense 
with, its possessors more nearly repre- 
sent the people than when the higher 
offices are in question. 


DEACON. 


We can all agree that the caucus 
is abused; but that is because the 
right sort of men don’t come to it. 
Not long ago, the saying of Mr. Tom 
Hughes, that in America educated 
men take no interest in politics was 
going the rounds of the press. Now, 
if this is true, getting rid of the 
caucus will not make things better. 


PUBLICAN. 


But it is utterly untrue. Our edu- 
cated men are always ready to give 
unrequited service to the public, when 
it can be done without the loss of 
self-respect, and when some definite 
good can be accomplished. Nothing 
is more hopeful than the readiness 
with which our best citizens will in- 
terest themselves in public work. 
The busiest man in the town in- 
stantly accepts the call to give his 
time gratuitously to the formation of 
its library. The commission which 
is appointed to revise a atate consti- 
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tution or a city charter is easily com- 
posed of men whose skill and intelli- 
gence would command thousands, were 
they wanted for private interests. 
What Mr. Hughes ought to have said 
is something like this, — Men of high 
character and special intelligence are 
deprived of that influence in public 
affairs which it is the desire of the 
community they should exercise. 


MERCHANT. 


Here ‘are some sentences by Col. 
Higginson, that I cut from the paper 
the other day: “The man of educa- 
tion is the natural leader of American 
affairs. Everybody wishes him to 
lead: nobody grudges it. He- has 
nominally but one vote; and he cer- 
tainly needs but one, for practically 
he has a thousand. He has such op- 
portunity of influence, through press 
and platform, that his mere personal 
vote is the smallest element in his 
power.” Now, this is a doctrine which 
I cannot indorse. I deny that the 
average American of sound education 
—using that word in no pedant’s 
sense —has these wonderful oppor- 
tunities. To exert political influence 
through the press, or from the plat- 
form, requires exceptional gifts and 
special training. No doubt a few 
persons who have made writing a 
profession, and who were born orators, 
can do much with instruments that 
they are drilled to handle. But what 
am I to do, an average every-day 
citizen, who, struggling amid the 
fierce competitions of business, sud- 
denly find myself seized by “the 
garrotte of the caucus,” as the “North 
American Review ” happily calls it? 
It is mockery to tell me that I have 
full liberty to hire a hall and make 
speeches, or that there is no law to 
prohibit me from contributing a series 
of dashing leaders to the newspapers. 
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DEACON. 

Let me catechise you a little. You 
complain that you have no adequate 
representation in government. You 
vote, I suppose ? 


MERCHANT. 


Why, yes: I generally avail myself 
of that precious privilege of a free- 
man, and indicate which of two pro- 
fessional candidates I think least 
objectionable. 


DEACON. 


Do you attend either of the party 
caucuses ? 


MERCHANT. 


Not always. I have attended a 
good many in my day; but my hope 
of accomplishing any thing through 
their agency is about extinct. 


DEACON. 


Do you mean to say that your pres- 
ence at primary meetings has no in- 
fluence in the selection of candidates? 


MERCHANT. 


I mean to say that it has no ap- 
preciable influence. I am no orator, 
and, even if I were, it would be little 
to the purpose. The chances are, that 
I find the hall in possession of a 
secret society, organized, drilled, and 
ready to thrust printed ballots. into 
every man’s hand. This demonstra- 
tion is the result of work that has 
been going on for two months pre- 
vious. It is a matter of wire-pulling, 
or “subsoiling,” as the last cant term 
is. 

DEACON. 


It would seem, then, that you should 
go to work two months before the 
caucus, and pull counter-wires. 








_ MERCHANT. 

Now you ask toomuch. I have no 
time to act in this way, and excuse 
me for saying that it is a business 
which a man who respects himself 
scarcely likes to undertake. Besides, 
I can no more compete with a pro- 
fessional manager than I can with a 
professional rope-dancer. Now, the 
State has undoubtedly a right to ask 
that every citizen’s character and 
judgment shall be felt in politics. 
But then it must provide some way 
in which his influence may have its 
just weight. It cannot call upon 
him to neglect the business by which 
he earns his bread, and study a special 
profession which is utterly repugnant 
to his taste, to say nothing of his 
morality. 

Remember, I do not’ deny that I 
have power to influence nominations. 
Within certain limits, I have far 
more power than I ought to have. 
If I give a thousand-dollar-check to 
be used in securing a special nomina- 
tion, it will greatly conduce to that 
end. To be sure, I may be outbid 
by a corporation who will give two 
thousand ‘to place its legislator in 
office. Undoubtedly the managers 
sometimes find it for their advantage 
to supply a candidate who will 
strengthen their party by rallying 
the moral forces of the community. 
But this must always be the excep- 
tion; for such a candidate will owe 
them no allegiance, and can never be 
used for their purposes. 


PUBLICAN, 

I was struck with a statement in 
the recently published Diary of John 
Quincy Adams. At forty years of 
age, in the full tide of an honorable 
public career, he writes that he had 
never made a speech at a caucus or a 
town-meeting, and that he did not 
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think he ever should. Can any con- 

spicuous office-holder at the present 

day say as much ?— unless, indeed, he 

is a man of large wealth, who has paid 

other people to make speeches for him. 
DEACON, 

There is a great deal of cant 
talked about the influence of wealth 
upon legislation. Wealth means in- 
telligence, knowledge of using means 
to ends. In eight cases out of ten, 
the things that capitalists lobby for 
are really for the interest of the 
community. You may say truly that 
the congressman from the adjoining 
district — a man who has the respect 
of the whole country — owes his elec- 
tion to the money that has been spent 
in carrying it. I answer, that the 
money could not have been spent 
more acceptably to the mass of the 


people. 
MERCHANT. 


Nevertheless it would seem to be a 
somewhat shameful confession, that, 
if majorities are to be represented, a 
public-spirited minority must buy 
them the privilege. 


DEACON. 


And then comes the unanswerable 
retort, What are you going to do 
about it ? 

PUBLICAN. 

When Mr. Mill was proposed as a 
candidate for Parliament, he expressed 
the wish that his supporters should 
make an individual appeal, by circular, 
to every elector, laying other names 
before him, as well as his own, and 
requesting him to select from among 
them, or from any others, the person, 
or persons, whom he wished to be 
brought forward as candidates. 


DEACON. 
For party managers to issue a paper 
of this sort would be impracticable. 
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PUBLICAN. 


I agree with you. But for the 
State to see that such documents 
were issued might not only be practi- 
cable, but in the direct line of those 
educational functions which it has 
assumed in America. Our costly 
machinery of public instruction, run 
in order that men may vote wisely, 
stops too soon. If you and I are bur- 
dened with heavy taxes in order that 
the suffrage of our neighbors may not 
be ignorant suffrage, then we have a 
right to ask that the State will give 
them and us what we pay for, —the 
means of voting effectively and intel- 
ligently. If our elections were less 
frequent, we might with more reason 
call upon every elector to take an 
active part in them. If municipal 
and State officers were chosen for 
terms of three or four years, it would 
surely be easier to impress the citi- 
zen with a sense of his responsibility. 
But for the essential remedy we 
must look further. . Nominations, as 
well as elections, should be recognized 
by the laws, and made under the super- 
rvision of public officers. All bal- 
ots for nomination should be signed 
by the voter, and kept for reference. 
Yes, I have considered the objections 
that have been alleged against hold- 
ing men responsible for votes. That 
the signed ballot might, in excep- 
tional cases, disturb the perfect in- 
dependence of the elector, must be 
admitted, though public opinion 
would go far towards preventing such 
abuse. But I am convinced that 
the poor and dependent man would 
gain much more than he would lose 
by discouraging the secret combina- 
tions of cowards and knaves, who take 
instinctively to the dark. No violent 
change is advocated; for the caucus, 
with its marking-lists and counting- 
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of-hands, does not undertake to con- 
ceal the preferences of voters. 


MERCHANT. 


But be more explicit. Here is this 
average town of X , whose major- 
ity fails to be represented in govern- 
ment. Suppose you have your elec- 
tions once in three years, what next? 





PUBLICAN, 


On the third year, about eight 
weeks before the election, will appear 
the Local Nominator, a journal pub- 
lished under the supervision of a 
committee chosen by the town, and 
distributed at every house, like the 
annual report. In this public journal, 
communications, indorsed with the 
names of voters, will propose candi- 
dates for any of the political parties, 
or candidates independent of any 
party. The paper will be issued 
weekly, say for six weeks, Here any 
elector will have a right to be heard 
for or against any candidate, and here 
an expression of his conviction will 
have precisely the weight to which his 
reputation for judgment and integrity 
among his neighbors may entitle it. 
Such a journal would do just what the 
caucus does in theory, but never in 
practice. If I am an orator, and ex- 
pert in dodging parliamentary gags, 
I may be heard for a few minutes by 
a squad of excited men who have 
come to a primary meeting with the 
purpose of controlling it. By means 
of the journal, I can shew my convic- 
tions, with arguments to sustain them, 
to each elector in his coolest mo- 
ments. 

DEACON. 

Does your visionary scheme ac- 

knowledge the existence of parties? 


PUBLICAN. 
Undoubtedly: they are necessities 


of popular governments. Their plat- 
forms and proposed measures will 
reach the people through the general 
press, as at present. My Local Nom- 
inator will have nothing to do with 
these questions. The State has noth- 
ing to say concerning any party pro- 
gramme. It interferes only to secure 
majorities the right and power to 
select the men who are to carry out 
the principles which are most accept- 
able at any giventime. It has spent 
immense sums upon education to 
secure intelligent voting. It inter- 
feres to see that its benign intention 
is not defeated. Two weeks before 
election, polls for nominations will be 
opened in convenient parts of the 
town. They will be kept open for 
several days, in order that every elector 
may vote with a minimum of incon- 
venience. Every signed ballot desig- 
nates the party candidate in whose 
favor it is to be counted, or the inde- 
pendent candidate, if one is preferred. 
The central committee will examine 
the ballots, and proclaim the names of 
the majority candidates for the parties, 
as well as those put forward as inde- 
pendent of party obligation. The mat- 
ter is then to be left to general public 
discussion until the election. 


DEACON. 

Would you do away with all party 
conventions ? 

PUBLICAN. 

Not necessarily. They would be 
useful in discussing platforms, and 
promulgating the views of leading 
men. But I would have all nomina- 
tions made through the agency just 
mentioned. Committees representing 
towns and wards of cities would, of 
course, send nominations received for 
State officers to a central council, 
through which the result would be 
made known. 
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DEACON, 


Of course, you have considered the 
expense of this precious arrangement ? 


PUBLICAN. 


I believe that the improved candi- 
dates we should get would save us ten 
times the outlay necessary to secure 
them. But consider the immense 
expense of our caucus system, — an 
expense which is finally borne, in one 
form or another, by the people. You 
know what it costs to be nominated 
for Congress! For an expense which 
is too often incurred in order to de- 
moralize the people, I would substitute 
anexpense that must always enlighten 
and educate them. At first, doubt- 
less, a good many electors would want 
to make their preferences known in 
the columns of the Nominator; and 
considerable type-setting might be 
required. But, as soon as the novelty 
wore off, the most trusted representa- 
tives of different classes of the com- 
munity — working men, professional 
men, capitalists, and reformers — 
would be permitted to speak for their 
friends. 

DEACON. 


Are you simple enough to suppose 
that the managers could not devise 
means of capturing your State nomi- 
nating invention as soon as it got 
well to work ? 


PUBLICAN. 


I believe that the utterly unscru- 
pulous trading politicians are, after 
all, few in number. A large class of 
men who consort with them, and are 
used by them, are very decent folk 
of average character, and perhaps 
more than average public spirit. 
They feel that they have a right to 
some political influence, and to a 
chance at the offices. They adopt 
underhand ways of attaining their 


ends, because none others are possi- 
ble. Give them their just measure 
of influence by legitimate means, and 
they will discountenance a resort to 
any other. I believe that public 
opinion will insist upon fair play 
whenever it is clear that an opportu- 
nity for it has been provided. 


MERCHANT. 


You assume that all our States 
will one day be blessed with our wise 
Massachusetts law, which excludes 
illiterate persons from the suffrage. 


PUBLICAN, 


Either such a law, or compulsory 
education, we must all have, sooner 
or later. For a community which 
deems it a duty to set up free school- 
houses at every corner, to grant the 
suffrage to those who refuse to get 
learning enough to read the news- 
paper, and sign their names, is an 
outrage upon common-sense. It is 
not democracy, but a burlesque upon 
democracy. 

One word more before I take the 
cars for the city. The special solu- 
tion to our gravest difficulty which 
has been suggested this evening is 
not advanced with undue confidence. 
You cannot please me better than by 
pointing out a more excellent way. 
Only remember that the time has 
come when no patriotic American 
can thrust aside the question we have 
been considering. A firm believer in 
the voice of the people, I repudiate 
the miserable fallacy that the legis- 
lator must necessarily represent the 
average ignorance of political science 
which exists among his constituents. 
As well say that the trusted physi- 
cian must have as crude notions of 
physiology as his patients, or that the 
honored minister must be just as 
selfish and worldly as the average 
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pewholder. While it is a matter of 
serious concern that so many men 
of high intelligence and sturdy char- 
acter are virtually disfranchised by 
the caucus system, it is no less un- 
fortunate that the great body of 
laboring nien are nearly as powerless 
in the hands of the managers. Our 
social organization, which has experi- 
enced so great changes in the past, 
is destined to profound modifications 
in the future. Whether these shall 
come about violently or gradually, 
whether we shall rise to a nobler 
civilization, or pass into a period of 
chaos, depends upon the adequate 
representation of the working-classes. 
Despite the arguments of certain 
amiable theorists, the American 
people believe that the State should 
interfere in behalf of the weak and 
oppressed, and respond to the higher 
moral convictions that a free society 
has evolved. Plato has significantly 
told us that each Grecian state en- 
closed two states; — one composed of 
the rich, the other of the poor. Our 
American States are coming to be 
divided in the same way; and, under 
the management of caucus politicians, 
the dividing-line will be constantly 
deepening. Manual labor has no ade- 
quate representation in our govern- 
ment. The vulgar money powers and 
knavish combinations which hold sway 
in the caucus have too often offered the 
working-man just that choice which 
the old epigram distinguishes be- 
tween Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 
He is graciously permitted to suit 
his fancy about the termination, — 
seeing that Tweed element can in no- 
wise be avoided. Do not understand 
me to imply that the working-man 
must be represented by his fellow- 
laborer. No one who depends upon 
daily manual work for his bread can 
afford to take a political office. Not 


until the working-man has acquired 
some capital, and with it the leisure 
for reflection and investigation, can 
he be put forward to represent his 
class; and then — unlucky paradox 
—his interests no longer identify 
him with that class. If labor is to be 
adequately represented, it must be by 
culture —I hate the word, but can 
think of nothing better just now. 
Men of independent thought, 
thorough instruction, and high moral- 
ity, are the natural allies of the 
humble and the wronged. But such 
men are as worthless to the managers 
as they are precious to the people. 

The demand for woman suffrage 
will receive a consideration which it 
has not yet obtained, whenever it is 
evident that a majority of men is 
fairly represented in legislation. “TI 
always feel, when I put my hand in 
the ballot-box,” said a president of 
Harvard College, “that I am being 
used by somebody, I know not whom, 
for some purpose, I know not what.” 
Men who have reached such conclu- 
sions cannot feel a burning enthusiasm 
that their wives and daughters should 
be used also. Whenever the in- 
stincts of men are adequately repre- 
sented in the choice of legislators, we 
shall not exclude the instincts of 
women, if it shall appear that a ma- 
jority of them desire to vote. 

A truer representation of majorities 
is, then, the reform of reforms. The 
State should see that her voters are 
permitted to avail themselves of the 
natural leadership of the enlightened 
and humane, and are not bought and 
sold, and bargained for, by the cun- 
ning and adroit. Can we better 
celebrate our National Centennial 
than by burying King Caucus by the 
side of his less exasperating Majesty, 
George the Third, with a “ Sic semper 
tyrannis,” by way of epitaph. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 
FATHER BARHAM VISITS LONDON. 


Ir was considered to be a great 
thing to catch the Roman Catholic 
vote in Westminster. For many 
years, it has been considered a great 
thing, both in the House and out of 
the House, to “catch” Roman Catho- 
lic votes. There are two modes of 
catching these votes. This or that 
individual Roman Catholic may be 
promoted to place, so that he per- 
sonally may be made secure; or the 
right hand of fellowship may be 
extended to the people of the pope 
generally, so that the people of the 
pope may be taught to think that a 
general step is being made towards 
the reconversion of the nation. The 
first measure is the easier; but the 
effect is but slight, and soon passes 
away. The promoted one, though, as 
far as his prayers go, he may remain 
as good a Catholic as ever, soon ceases 
to be one of the party to be concili- 
ated, and is apt, after a while, to be 
regarded by them as an enemy. But 
the other mode, if a step be well 
taken, may be very efficacious. It 
has now and then occurred that every 
Roman Catholic in Ireland and Eng- 
land has been brought to believe that 
the nation is coming round to them; 
and in this or that borough the same 
conviction has been made to grow. 
To catch the Protestant (that is, 
the peculiarly Protestant) vote and 
the Roman Catholic vote at the same 
instant is a feat difficult of accom- 
plishment; but it has been attempted 


before, and was attempted now by 
Mr. Melmotte and his friends. It 
was perhaps thought by his friends 
that the Protestants would not notice 
the hundred pounds given for the 
altar to St. Fabricius; but Mr. Alf 
was wide awake, and took care that 
Mr. Melmotte’s religious opinions 
should be a matter of interest to the 
world at large. During all that 
period of newspaper excitement, there 
was perhaps no article that created 
so much general interest as that 
which appeared in “The Evening 
Pulpit,” with a special question asked 
at the head of it, —“ For priest, or 
parson?” In this article, which was 
more than usually delightful, as being 
pungent from the beginning to the 
end, and as being unalloyed with any ~ 
dry, didactic wisdom, Mr. Alf’s man, 
who did that business, declared that it 
was really important that the nation 
at large, and especially the electors 
of Westminster, should know what 


-was the nature of Mr. Melmotte’s 


faith. That he was a man of a highly 
religious temperament was most 
certain by his munificent charities on 
behalf of religion. Two noble dona- 
tions, which, by chance, had been 
made just at this crisis, were doubt- 
less no more than the regular continu- 
ation of his ordinary flow of Christian 
benevolence. “The Evening Pulpit” 
by no means insinuated that the 
gifts were intended to have any 
reference to the approaching election. 
Far be it from “ The Evening Pulpit ” 
to imagine that so great a man as 
Mr. Melmotte looked for any return 
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in this world from his charitable 
generosity. But still, as Protestants 
naturally desired to be represented in 
parliament by a Protestant member, 
and as Roman Catholics as naturally 
desired to be represented by a Roman 
Catholic, perhaps Mr. Melmotte 
would not object to declare his creed. 

This was biting, and, of course, did 
mischief; but Mr. Melmotte and his 
manager were not foolish enough to 
allow it to actuate them in any way. 
He had thrown his bread upon the 
waters, assisting St. Fabricius with 
one hand, and the Protestant curates 
with the other, and must leave the 
results to take care of themselves. 
If the Protestants chose to believe 
that he was hyper-Protestant, and 
the Catholics that he was tending 
towards Papacy, so much the better 
for him. Any enthusiastic religion- 
ists wishing to enjoy such convictions 
would not allow themselves to be 
enlightened by the manifestly in- 
terested malignity of Mr. Alf’s news- 
paper. 

It may be doubted whether the 
donation to the Curates’ Aid Society 
did have much effect. It may, per- 
haps, have induced a resolution in 
some few to go to the poll, whose 
minds were active in regard to re- 
ligion, and torpid as to politics. But 
the donation to St. Fabricius cer- 
tainly had results. It was taken up 
and made much of by the Roman 
Catholic party generally, till a report 
got itself spread abroad, and almost 
believed, that Mr. Melmotte was 
going to join the Church of Rome. 
These mancuvres require most deli- 
cate handling, or evil may follow, 
instead of good. On the second 
afternoon after the question had been 
asked in “The Evening Pulpit,” an 
answer to it appeared, — “ For Priest, 
and not for Parson.” Therein vari- 


ous assertions made by Roman Cath- 
olic organs, and repeated in Roman 
Catholic speeches, were brought to- 
gether, so as to show that Mr. Mel- 
motte really had at last made up his 
mind on this important question. 
All the world knew now, said Mr. 
Alf’s writer, that, with that keen 
sense of honesty which was the great 
financier’s peculiar - characteristic 
(the “ great financier” was the name 
which Mr. Alf had specially invented 
for Mr. Melmotte), he had doubted, 
till the truth was absolutely borne 
in upon him, whether he could serve 
the nation best as a Liberal or as a 
Conservative. He had solved that 
doubt with wisdom. And now this 
other doubt had passed through the 
crucible, and by the aid of fire a 
golden certainty had been produced. 
The world of Westminster at last 
knew that Mr. Melmotte was a Ro- 
man Catholic. Now, nothing was 
clearer than this, that, though catch- 
ing the Catholic vote would greatly 
help a candidate, no real Roman 
Catholic could hope to be returned. 
This last article vexed Mr. Melmotte ; 
and he proposed to his friends to send 
a letter to “The Breakfast Table,” 
asserting that he adhered to the 
Protestant faith of his ancestors. 
But as. it was suspected by many, 
and was now being whispered to the 
world at large, that Melmotte had 
been born a Jew, this assurance 
would perhaps have been too strong. 
“ Do nothing of the kind,” said Mr. 
Beauchamp Beauclerk. “If any one 
asks you a question at any meeting, 
say that you are a Protestant. But 
it isn’t likely, as we have none but 
our ewn people. Don’t go writing 
letters.” 

But, unfortunately, the gift of an 
altar to St. Fabricius was such a 
godsend, that sundry priests about 
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the country were determined to cling 
to the good man who had bestowed 
his money so well. I think that 
many of them did believe that this 
was a great sign of a beauteous stir- 
ring of people’s minds in favor of 
Rome. The fervent Romanists have 
always this point in their favor, that 
they are ready to believe; and they 
have a desire for the conversion of 
men, which is honest in an exactly 
inverse ratio to the dishonesty of the 
means which they employ to produce 
it. Father Barham was ready to sac- 
rifice any thing personal to himself in 
the good cause, — his time, his health, 
his money (when he had any), and his 
life. Much as he liked the comfort 
of Carbury Fall, he would never for a 
moment condescend to insure its 
continued enjoyment by reticence as 
to his religion. Roger Carbury was 
hard of heart. He could see that. 
But the dropping of water might 
hollow the stone. If the dropping 
should be put an end to by outward 
circumstances, before the stone had 
been impressed, that would not be 
his fault. He, at any rate, would do 
his duty. In that fixed resolution 
Father Barham was admirable. But 
he had no scruple whatsoever as to 
the nature of the arguments he would 
use, or as to the facts which he would 
proclaim. With the mingled igno- 
rance of his life, and the positiveness 
of his faith, he had at once made up 
his mind that Melmotte was a great 
man, and that he might be made a 
great instrument on behalf of the 
pope. He believed in the enormous 
proportions of the man’s wealth, 
believed that he was powerful in all 
quarters of the globe, and believed, 
because he was so told by “The Sur- 
plice,” that the man was at heart a 
Catholic. That aman should be at 
heart a Catholic, and live in the 


world professing the Protestant re- 
ligion, was not, to Father Barham, 
either improbable or distressing. 
Kings who had done so were to him 
oblects of veneration. By such sub- 
terfuges and falsehood of life had 
they been best able to keep alive 
the spark of heavenly fire. There 
was a mystery and religious intrigue 
in this which recommended itself to 
the young priest’s mind. But it was 
clear to him that this was a peculiar 
time, in which it behooved an earnest 
man to be doing something. He had 
for some weeks been preparing him- 
self for a trip to London in order that 
he might spend a week in retreat 
with kindred souls, who, from time to 
time, betook themselves to the cells 
of St. Fabricius. And so, just at this 
season of the Westminster election, 
Father Barham made a journey to 
London. 

He had conceived the great idea of 
having a word or two with Mr. Mel- 
motte himself. He thought that he 
might be convinced, by a word or two, 
as to the man’s faith; and he 
thought, also, that it might be a hap- 
piness to him hereafter to have had 
intercourse with a man who was, per- 
haps, destined to be the means of 
restoring the true faith to his country. 
On Saturday night, —that Saturday 
night on which Mr. Melmotte shad so 
successfully exercised his greatness at 
the India Office, —he took up his 
quarters in the cloisters of St. Fabri- 
cius. He spent a goodly festive Sun- 
day among the various Romanist 
church services of the metropolis; 
and on the Monday morning he 
sallied forth in quest of Mr. Melmotte. 
Having obtained that address from 
some circular, he went first to 
Abchurch Lane. But on this day, 
and on the next, which would be the 
day of the election, Mr. Melmotte 
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was not expected in the city; and the 
priest was referred to his present 
private residence in Bruton Street. 
There he was told that the great man 
might probably be found in Grosvenor 
Square; and, at the house in the 
square, Father Barham was at last 
successful. Mr. Melmotte was there, 
superintending the arrangements for 
the entertainment of the emperor. 

The servants, or, more probably, the 
workmen, must have been at fault in 
giving the priest admittance. But in 
truth the house was in great con- 
fusion. The wreaths of flowers and 
green boughs were being suspended; 
last daubs of heavy gilding were 
being given to the wooden capitals of 
mock pilasters; incense was being 
burned to kill the smell of the paint; 
tables were being fixed, and ‘chairs 
were being moved; and an enormous 
set of open presses were being nailed 
together for the accommodation of 
hats and cloaks. The hall was chaos; 
and poor Father Barham, who had 
heard a good deal of the Westminster 
election, but not a word of the in- 
tended entertainment of the emperor, 
was at a loss to conceive for what 
purpose these operations were carried 
on. But through the chaos he made 
his way, and did soon find himself in 
the presence of Mr. Melmotte, in the 
banqueting hall. 

Mr. Melmotte was attended both 
by Lord Alfred and his son. He was 
standing in front of the chair which 
had been arranged for the emperor, 
with his hat on one side of his head, 
and he was very angry indeed. He 
had been given to understand, when 
the dinner was first planned, that he 
was to sit opposite to his august 
guest; by which he had conceived 
that he was to have a seat imme- 
diately in face of the Emperor of 
Emperors, of the Brother of the Sun, 
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of the Celestial One himself. It was 
now explained to him that this could 
not be done. In face of the emperor 
there must be a wide space, so that 
his Majesty might be able to look 
down the hall; and the royal prin- 
cesses who sat next to the emperor, and 
the royal princes who sat next to the 
princesses, must also be so indulged. 
And in this way Mr. Melmotte’s own 
seat became really quite obscure. 
Lord Alfred was having a very bad 
time of it. “It’s that fellow from 
‘The Herald’ office did it, not me,” 
he said, almost in a passion, “I 
don’t know how people ought to sit. 
But that’s the reason.” 

“Tm d if I’m going to be 
treated in this way in my own house,” 
were the first words which the priest 
heard. And as Father Barham 
walked up the room, and came close 
to the scene of action, unperceived by 
either of the Grendalls, Mr. Melmotte 
was trying, but trying in vain, to 
move his own seat nearer to imperial 
majesty. A bar had been put up of 
such a nature, that Melmotte, sitting 
in the seat prepared for him, would 
absolutely be barred out from the © 
centre of his own hall. ‘Who the 
d are you?” he asked, when the 
priest appeared close before his eyes, 
on the inner or more imperial side of 
the bar. It was not the habit of 
Father Barham’s life to appear in 
sleek apparel. He was ever clothed 
in the very rustiest brown black that 
age can produce. In Beccles, where 
he was known, it signified little; but 
in the halls of the great one in 
Grosvenor Square, perhaps the stran- 
ger’s welcome was cut to the measure 
of his outer man. A comely priest in 
glossy black might have been-received 
with better grace. . 

Father Barham stood humbly with 
his hat off. He was a man of infinite 
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pluck ; but outward humility, at any 
rate at the commencement of an en- 
terprise, was the rule of his life. “I 
am the Rey. Mr. Barham,” said the 
visitor. “I am the priest of Beccles 
in Suffolk. I believe I am speaking 
to Mr. Melmotte.” 

“ That’s my name, sir. And what 
may you want? I don’t know 
whether you are aware that you have 
found your way into my private din- 
ing-room without any introduction. — 
Where the mischief are the fellows, 
Alfred, who ought to have seen about 
this? I wish you’d look to it, Miles. 
Can anybody who pleases walk into 
my hall?” 

“T came on a mission which I hope 
may be pleaded as my excuse,” said 
the priest. Although he was bold, he 
found it difficult to explain his mis- 
sion. Had not Lord Alfred been 
there, he could have done it better, in 
spite of the very repulsive manner of 
the great man himself. 

“Is it business?” asked Lord 
Alfred. 

“Certainly it is business,” said 
Father Barham with a smile. 

“Then you had better call at the 
office in Abchurch Lane, in the city,” 
said his lordship. 

“ My business is not of that nature. 
I am a poor servant of the cross, who 
is anxious to know from the lips of 
Mr. Melmotte himself that his heart 
is inclined to the true faith.” 

“Some lunatic,” said Melmotte. 
“See that there ain’t any knives 
about, Alfred.” 

“No otherwise mad, sir, than they 
have ever been accounted mad who 
are enthusiastic in their desire for the 
souls of others.” 

“Just get a policeman, Alfred ; 
or send somebody. You'd better not 
go away.” 

“You will hardly need a police- 
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man, Mr. Melmotte,” continued the 
priest. “If I might speak to you 
alone for a few minutes ” — 

“Certainly not, certainly not. I 
am very busy; and, if you will not go 
away, you'll have to be taken away. 
I wonder whether anybody knows 
him.” 

“Mr. Carbury of Carbury Hall is 
my friend.” 

“Carbury! D.: the Carburys! 
Did any of the Carburys send you 
here? A set of beggars !—Why 
don’t you do something, Alfred, to 
get rid of him?” 

“You'd better go,” said Lord 
Alfred. “Don’t make a rumpus, 
there’s a good fellow, but just go.” 

“There shall be no rumpus,” 
said the priest, waxing wrathful. “I 
asked for you at the door, and was 
told to come in by your own servants. 
Have I been uncivil, that you should 
treat me in this fashion ?” 

“You're in the way,” said Lord 
Alfred. 

“ It’s a piece of gross impertinence,” 
said Melmotte. “Go away.” 

“ Will you not tell me, before I go, 
whether I shall pray for you as one 
whose steps in the right path should 
be made sure and firm, or as one still 
in error and in darkness ?” 

“What the mischief does he 
mean ?” asked Melmotte. 

“ He wants to know whether you’re 
a Papist,” said Lord Alfred. 

“ What the deuse is it to him?” 
almost screamed Melmotte; where- 
upon Father Barham bowed, and took 
his leave. 

“That’s a remarkable thing,” 
said Melmotte, — “ very remarkable.” 
Even this poor priest’s mad visit 
added to his inflation. “I suppose 
he was in earnest.” 

“Mad as a hatter,” said Lord 
Alfred. 
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“But why did he come to me in 
his madness,—to me_ especially? 
That’s what I want to know. T'll 
tell you what it is: there isn’t a 
man in all England at this moment 
thought of so much as — your humble 
servant. I wonder whether ‘The 
Morning Pulpit’ people sent him 
here now to find out really what is 
my religion.” 

“Mad as a hatter,” said Lord 
Alfred again; “just that, and no 
more.” 

“My dear fellow, I don’t think 
you've the gift of seeing very far. 
The truth is, they don’t know what to 
make of me; and I don’t intend that 
they shall. I’m playing my game; 
and there isn’t one of ’em understands 
it, except myself. It’s no good my 
sitting here, you know. I sha’n’t be 
able to move. How am I to get at 
you if I want any thing?” 

“What can you want? There'll 
be lots of servants about.” 

“T’ll have this bar down at any 
rate.” And he did succeed in having 
removed the bar which had been spe- 
cially put up to prevent his intrusion 
on his own guests in his own house. 
“T look upon that fellow’s coming 
here as a very singular sign of the 
times,” he went on to say. “ They’ll 
want, before long, to know where I 
have my clothes made, and who meas- 
ures me for my boots.” Perhaps 
the most remarkable circumstance in 
the career of this remarkable man 
was the fact that he came almost to 
believe in himself. 

Father Barham went away cer- 
tainly disgusted, and yet not alto- 
gether disheartened. The man had 
not declared that he was not a Roman 
Catholic. He had shown himself to 
be a brute. He had blasphemed and 
cursed. He had been outrageously 
uncivil to a man whom he must have 
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known to be a minister of God. He 
had manifested himself to this priest, 
who had been born an English gen- 
tleman, as being no gentleman. But 
not the less might he be a good Cath- 
olic, or good enough, at any rate, to 
be influential on the right side. To 
his eyes, Melmotte, with all his inso- 
lent vulgarity, was infinitely a more 
hopeful man than Roger Carbury. 
“He insulted me,” said Father Bar- 
ham toa brother religionist that 
evening within the cloisters.of St. 
Fabricius. 

“Did he intend to insult you?” 

“Certainly he did. But what of 
that? It is not by the hands of 
polished men, nor even of the cour- 
teous, that this work has to be done. 
He was preparing for some great 
festival, and his mind was intent 
upon that.” 

“He entertains the Emperor of 
China this very day,” said the brother 
priest, who, as a resident in London, 
heard from time to time what was 
being done. 

“The Emperor of China! Ah, 
that accounts for it. I do think that 
he is on our -side, even though he 
gave me but little encouragement for 
saying so. Will they vote for him 
here at Westminster ? ” 

“Our people will. They think 
that he is rich, and can help them.” 

“There is no doubt of his wealth, 
I suppose,” said Father Barham. 

“Some people do doubt; but others 
say he is the richest man in the 
world.” 

“ He looked like it, and spoke like 
it,” said Father Barham. “Think 
what such a man might do, if he be 
really the wealthiest man in the world! 
And, if he had been against us, would 
he not have said so? Though he 
was uncivil, I am glad that I saw 
him.” Father Barham, with a sim- 
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plicity that was singularly mingled 
with his religious cunning, made 
himself believe, before he returned to 
Beccles, that Mr. Melmotte was cer- 
tainly a Roman Catholic. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


LORD NIDDERDALE TRIES HIS HAND 
AGAIN. 


Lorp NippErRDALE had half con- 
sented to renew his suit to Marie 
Melmotte. He had, at any rate, half 
promised to call at Melmotte’s house 
on the Sunday with the object of so 
doing. As far as that promise had 
been given it was broken ; for on the 
Sunday he was not seen in Bruton 
Street. Though not much given to 
sevére thinking, he did feel, that, on 
_this occasion, there was need for 
thought. His father’s property was 
not very large. His father and his 
grandfather had both been extrava- 
gant men; and he himself had done 
something towards adding to the 
family embarrassments. It had been 
an understood thing, since he had 
commenced life, that he was to marry 
an heiress. In such families as his, 
when such results have been achieved, 
it is generally understood that matters 
shall be put right by an heiress. It 
has become an institution, like primo- 
geniture, and is almost as serviceable 
for maintaining the proper order of 
things. Rank squanders money ; 
trade makes it; and then trade pur- 
chases rank by regilding its splendor. 
The arrangement, as it affects the 
aristocracy generally, is well under- 
stood, and was quite approved of by 
the old marquis; so that he had felt 
himself to be justified in eating up 
the property, which his son’s future 
marriage would renew as a matter of 
of course. Nidderdale himself had 
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never dissented, had entertained no 
fanciful theory opposed to this view, 
had never alarmed his father by any 
liaison tending towards. matrimony 
with any undowered beauty, but had 
claimed his right to “have his fling” 
before he devoted himself to the re- 
dintegration of the family property. 
His father had felt that it would be 
wrong, and might probably be foolish, 
to oppose so natural a desire. He 
had regarded all the circumstances 
of “the fling” with indulgent eyes. 
But there arose some little difference as 
to the duration of “ the fling ;” and the 
father had at last found himself com- 
pelled to inform his son, that, if “ the 
fling ” were carried on much longer, 
it must be done with internecine war 
between himself and his heir. Nid- 
derdale, whose sense and temper were 
alike good, saw the thing quite in the 
proper light. He assured his father 
that he had no intention of “ cutting 
up rough,” declared that he was 
ready for the heiress as soon as the 
heiress should be put in his way, and 
sat himself honestly about the task 
imposed on him. This had all been 
arranged at Auld Reekie Castle dur- 
ing the last winter; and the reader 
knows the result. 

But the affair had assumed abnor- 
mal difficulties. Perhaps the mar- 
quis had been wrong in flying at 
wealth which was reputed to be 
almost unlimited, but which was not 
absolutely fixed. A couple of hun- 
dred thousand pounds down might 
have been secured with greater ease. 
But here there had been a prospect 
of endless money, of an inheritance 
which might, not improbably, make 
the Auld Reekie family conspicuous 
for its wealth even among the most 
wealthy of the nobility. The old 
man had fallen into the temptation ; 
and abnormal difficulties had been 
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the result. 


Some of these the reader 
knows. Latterly two difficulties had 
culminated above the others. The 
young lady preferred another gentle- 
man; and disagreeable stories were 
afloat, not. only as to the way in 
which the money had been made, but 
even as to its very existence. 

The marquis, however, was a man 
who hated to be beaten. As far as 
he could learn from inquiry, the 
money would be there, or, at least, 
so much money as had been promised. 
A considerable sum, sufficient to 
secure the bridegroom from absolute 
shipwreck, — though by no means 
enough to make a brilliant marriage, — 
had in truth been already settled on 
Marie, and was, indeed, in her pos- 
session. As to that, her father had 
armed himself with a power of at- 
torney for drawing the income, but 
had made over the property to his 
daughter; so that, in the event of 
unforeseen accidents on ‘change, he 
might retire to obscure comfort, and 
have the means, perhaps, of beginning 
again with whitewashed cleanliness. 
When doing this, he had, doubtless, 
not anticipated the grandeur to which 
he would soon rise, or the fact that 
he was about to embark on seas so 
dangerous, that this little harbor of 
refuge would hardly offer security to 
his vessel. Marie had been quite 
correct in her story to her favored 
lover. And the marquis’s lawyer 
had ascertained, that, if Marie ever 
married before she herself had re- 
stored this money to her father, her 
husband would be so far safe, with 
this as a certainty and the immense 
remainder in prospect. The marquis 
had determined to persevere. Pick- 


ering was to be added. Mr. Mel- 
motte had been asked to depone the 
title-deeds, and had promised to do 
so as soon as the day of the wedding 
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should have been fixed with the consent 
all the parties. The marquis’s lawyer 
had ventured to express a doubt; but 
the marquis had determined to perse- 
vere. The reader will, I trust, 
remember that those dreadful misgiv- 
ings, which are, I trust, agitating his 
own mind, have been borne in upon 
him by information which had not as 
yet reached the marquis in all its 
details. 

But Nidderdale had his doubts. 
That absurd elopement. which Mel- 
motte declared really to mean noth- 
ing, the romance of a girl who 
wanted to have one little fling of her 
own before she settled down for life, 
was perhaps his strongest objection. 
Sir Felix, no doubt, had not gone 
with her; but then one doesn’t wish 
to have one’s intended wife even 
attempt to run off with any one but 
one’s self. “She'll be sick of him by 
this time, I should say,” her father 
said to him. “What does it matter, 
if the money’s there?” The mar- 
quis seemed to think that the esca- 
pade had simply been the girl’s re- 
venge against his son for having 
made his arrangements so exclusively 
with Melmotte, instead of devoting 
himself to her. Nidderdale acknowl- 
edged to himself that he had been 
remiss. He told himself that she 
was possessed of more spirit than he 
had thought. By the Sunday even- 
ing he had determined that he would 
try again. He had expected that 
the plum would fall into his mouth: 
he would now stretch out his hand 
to pick it. 

On the Monday he went to the 
house in Bruton Street, at Junch- 
time. Melmotte and the two Gren- 
dalls had just come over from their 
word in the square; and the financier 
was full of the priest’s visit to him. 
Madame Melmotte was there, and 




















Miss Longestaffe, who was to be sent 
for by her friend, Lady Monogram, 
that afternoon; and, after they had 
sat down, Marie came in. Nidder- 
dale got up and shook hands with 
her, of course, as though nothing 
had happened. Marie, putting a brave 
face upon it, struggling hard in the 
midst of very real difficulties, succeed- 
2d in saying an ordinary word or two. 
Her position was uncomfortable. A 
girl who has run away with her lover, 
and has been brought back again by 
her friends, must, for a time, find it 
difficult to appear in society with ease. 
But when a girl has run away with- 
out her lover, has run away expect- 
ing her lover to go with her, and has 
then been brought back, her lover not 
having stirred, her state of mind must 
be peculiarly harassing. But Marie’s 
courage was good; and she ate her 
lunch, even though she sat next to 
Lord Nidderdale. 

Melmotte was very gracious to the 
younglord. “ Did you ever hear any 
thing like that, Nidderdale?” he said, 
speaking of the priest’s visit. 

“ Mad as a hatter,” said Lord Al- 
fred. 

“JT don’t know much about his 
madness. I shouldn’t wonder if he 
had been sent by the Archbishop of 
Westminster. Why don’t we have 
an Archbishop of Westminster when 
they’ve got one? I shall have to 
see to that when I’m in the House. 
I suppose there is a bishop, isn’t 
there, Alfred?” Alfred shook his 
head. “ There’s a dean, I know; for 
I called on him. He told me flat he 
wouldn’t vote forme. I thought all 
those parsons were Conservatives. It 


didn’t occur to me that the fellow had 
come from the archbishop, or I would 
have been more civil to him.” 

“Mad as a hatter, nothing else,” 
said Lord Alfred. 
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“ You should have seen him, Nid- 
derdale. It would have been as good 
as a play to you.” 

“T suppose you didn’t ask him to 
the dinner, sir.” 

D the dinner! I’m sick of it,” 
said Melmotte, frowning. “ We must 
go back again, Alfred. Those fellows 
will never get along, if they are not 
looked after. — Come, Miles. — Ladies, 
I shall expect you to be ready at ex- 
actly a quarter before eight. His 
Imperial Majesty is to arrive at eight 
precisely ; and I must be there to re- 
ceive him. You, madame, will have 
to receive your guests in the drawing- 
room.” The ladies went up stairs, 
and Lord Nidderdale followed them. 
Miss Longestaffe soon took her de- 
parture, alleging that she couldn’t 
keep her dear friend, Lady Mono- 
gram, waiting for her. Then there 
fell upon Madame Melmotte the duty 
of leaving the young people together, 
—a duty which she found a great diffi- 
culty in performing. After all that 
had happened, she did not know how 
to get up and go out of the room. 
As regarded herself, the troubles of 
these troublous times were becoming 
almost too much for her. She had 
no pleasure from her grandeur, and, 
probably, no belief in her husband’s 
achievements. It was her present 
duty to assist in getting Marie mar- 
ried to this young man; and that’ 
duty she could only do by going 
away. But she did not know how to 
get out of her chair. She expressed in 
fluent French her abhorrence of the 
emperor, and her wish that she might 
be allowed to remain in bed during 
the whole evening. She liked Nid- 
derdale better than any one else who 
came there, and wondered at Marie’s 
preference for Sir Felix. Lord Nid- 
derdale assured her thai nothing was 
so easy as kings and emperors, be- 
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cause no one was expected to say any 
thing. She sighed, and shook her 
head; and wished again that she 
might be allowed to go to bed. Marie, 
who was by degrees plucking up her 
courage, declared, that, though kings 
and emperors were horrors as a rule, 
she thought an Emperor of China 
would be good fun. Then Madame 
Melmotte also plucked up her cour- 
age, rose from her chair, and made 
straight for the door. “Mamma, 
where are you going?” said Marie, 
also rising. Madame Melmotte, put- 
ting her handkerchief up to her face, 
declared that she was being absolutely 
destroyed by a toothache. “I must 
see if I can’t do something for her,” 
said Marie, hurrying to the door. 
But Lord Nidderdale was too quick 
for her, and stood with his back to it. 
“ That’s a shame,” said Marie. 

*‘ Your mother has gone on purpose 
that I may speak to you,” said his 
lordship. ‘“ Why should you grudge 
me the opportunity ? ” 

Marie returned to her chair, and 
again seated herself. She, also, had 
thought much of her own position 
since her return from Liverpool. Why 
had Sir Felix not been there? Why 
had he not come since her return, 
and, at any rate, endeavored to see 
her? Why had he made no attempt 
to write to her? Had it been her 
part to do so, she would have found a 
hundred ways of getting at him. 
She absolutely had walked inside the 
garden of the square on Sunday 
morning, and had contrived to leave 
a gate open on each side. But he 
had made no sign. Her father had 
told her that he had not gone to 
Liverpool, and had assured her that 
he had never intended to go. Mel- 
motte had been very savage with her 
about the money, and had loudly ac- 
cused Sir Felix of stealing it. .The 


repayment he never mentioned, —a 
piece of honesty, indeed, which had 
showed no virtue on the part of Sir 
Felix. But, even if he had spent the 
money, why was he not man enough 
to come and say so? Marie could 
have forgiven that fault, could have 
forgiven even the gambling and the 
drunkenness which had caused the 
failure of the enterprise on his side, if 
he had had the courage to come and 
confess to her. What she could not 
forgive was continued indifference, 
or the cowardice which forbade him 
to show himself. She had more than 
once almost doubted his love, though, 
as a lover, he had been better than 
Nidderdale. But now, as far as she 
could see, he was ready to consent 
that the thing should be considered 
as over between them. No doubt she 
could write to him. She had more 
than once almost determined to do 
so. But then she had reflected, that, 
if he really loved her, he would come 
to her. She was quite ready to run 
away with a lover, if.her lover loved 
her; but she would not fling herself 
at a man’s head. Therefore she had 
done nothing —beyond leaving the 
garden gates open on the Sunday 
morning. 

But what was she to do with her- 
self? She also felt, she knew not 
why, that the present turmoil of her 
father’s life might be brought to an 
end by some dreadful convulsion. 
No girl could be more anxious to be 
married, and taken away from her 
home. If Sir Felix did not appear 
again, what should she do? She had 
seen enough of life to be aware that 
suitors would come, — would come as 
long as that convulsion was staved 
off. She did not suppose that her 
journey to Liverpool would frighten 
all the men away; but she had 
thought that it would put an end to 


























‘she would speak up. 


Lord Nidderdale’s courtship. And 
when her father had commanded her, 
shaking her by the shoulders, to 
accept Lord Nidderdale when he 
should come on Sunday, she had 
replied by expressing her assurance 


‘that Lord Nidderdale would never be 
‘seen at that house any more. On 


the Sunday he had not come; but 
here he was now, standing with his 
back to the drawing-room door, and 
cutting off her retreat with the evi- 
dent intention of renewing his suit. 
She was determined, at any rate, that 
“ T don’t know 
what you should have to say to me, 
Lord Nidderdale.” 

“Why shouldn’t I have something 
to say to you?” 

“Because —oh! you know why. 
Besides, I’ve told you ever so often, 
my lord. I thought a gentleman 
would never go on with a lady when 
the lady has told him that she liked 
somebody else better.” 

“Perhaps I don’t believe you when 
you tell me.” 

“Well, that is impudent! You 
may believe it, then. I think I’ve 
given you reason to believe it, at any 
rate.” 

“You can’t be very fond of him 


now, I should think.” 


“That’s all you know about it, 
my lord. Why shouldn’t I be fond 
of him? Accidents will happen, you 
know.” 

“T don’t want to make any allu- 
sion to any thing that’s unpleasant, 
Miss Melmotte.” 

“You may say just what you 
please.. All the world knows about 
it. Of course, I went to Liverpool; 
and, of course, papa had me brought 
back again.” 

“ Why did not Sir Felix go?” 

“T don’t think, my lord, that that 
can be any business of yours.” 
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“ But I think that it is, and I'll tell 
you why. You might as well let me 
say what I’ve got to say, out at once.” 

“You may say what you like; but 
it can’t make any difference.” 

“You knew me before you knew 
him, you know.” 

“What does that matter? If it 
comes to that, I knew ever so many 
people before I knew you.” 

“ And you were engaged to me.” 

“ You broke it off.” 

“Listen to me for a moment or 
two. I know I did. Or, rather, your 
father and my father broke it off for 
us.” 

“Tf we had cared for each other, 
they couldn’t have broken it off. 
Nobody in the world could break me 
off as long as I felt that he really 
loved me, —not if they were to cut 
me in pieces. But you didn’t care, 
not a bit. You did it just because 
your father told you; and so did I. 
But I know better than that now. 
You never cared for me a bit more 
than for the old woman at the cross- 
ing. You thought I didn’t under- 
stand, but I did. And now you’ve 
come again — because your father 
has told you again; and you’d better 
go away.” 

“There’s a great deal of truth in 
what you say.” 

“Tt’s all true, my lord, every word 
of it.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t call me my 
lord.” 

“T suppose you are a lord, and 
therefore I shall call you so. I never 
called you any thing else when they 
pretended that we were to be mar- 
ried, and you never asked me. I 
never even knew what your name 
was, till I looked it out in the book 
after I had consented.” 

“There is truth in what you say; 
but it isn’t true now. How was I to 
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love you when I had seen so little of 
you? Ido love you now.” 

“Then you needn’t ; for it isn’t any 
good.” 

“T do-love you now, and I think 
you'd find that I should be truer to 
you than that fellow who wouldn’t 
take the trouble to go down to Liver- 
pool with you.” 

“ You don’t know why he didn’t go.” 

“Well, perhaps I do; but I did 
not come here to say any thing about 
that.” 

“ Why didn’t he go, Lord Nidder- 
dale?” She asked the question with 
an altered tone and an altered face. 
“Tf you really know, you might as 
well tell me.” 

“No, Marie, that’s just what I 
ought not to do; but he ought to tell 
you. Do you really-in your heart 
believe that he means to come back 
to you?” 

“T don’t know,” she said, sobbing. 
“T do love him, I do indeed! I 
know that you are good natured: you 
are more good natured than he is. 
But he did like me: you never did, 
no, not a bit. It isn’t true. I ain’t 
a fool. I know. No, go away! I 
won’t let you now. I don’t care 
what he is: I’ll be true to him. 
Go away, Lord Nidderdale! You 
oughtn’t to go on like that, because 
papa and mamma let you come here. 
I didn’t let you come. I don’t want 
you to come. No, I won’t say any 
kind word to you. I love Sir Felix 
Carbury better— than any person in 
all the world. There! I don’t know 
whether you call that kind; but it’s 
true.” 

“Say good-by to me, Marie.” 

“Oh! I don’t mind saying good- 
by. Good-by, my lord, and don’t 
come any more.” 

“Yes, I shall. Good-by, Marie. 
You'll find the difference between me 
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and him yet.” So he took his leave; 
and, as he sauntered away, he thought 
that upon the whole he had pros- 
pered, considering the extreme diffi- 
culties under which he had labored in 
carrying on his suit. ‘“She’s quite a 
different sort of girl from what I took 
her to be,” he said to himself. “ Upon 
my word, she’s awfully jolly.” 

Marie, when the interview was 
over, walked about the room almost 
in dismay. It was borne in upon 
her by degrees, that Sir Felix Car- 
bury was not at all points quite as 
nice as she had thought him. Of his 
beauty there was no doubt; but then 
she could trust him for no other good 
quality. Why did he not come to 
her? Why did he not show some 
pluck? Why did he not tell her the © 
truth? She had quite believed Lord 
Nidderdale when he said that he 
knew the cause that had kept Sir 
Felix from going to Liverpool. And 
she had believed him, too, when he 
said that it was not his business to 
tell her. But the reason, let it be 
what it might, must, if known, be 
prejudicial to her love. Lord Nidder- 
dale was, she thought, not at all 
beautiful. He had a commonplace, 
rough face, with a turn-up nose, high 
cheek-bones, no especial complexion, 
sandy-colored whiskers, and bright 
laughing eyes, —not at all an Adonis 
such as her imagination had painted. 
But, if he had only made love at first 
as he had attempted to do it now, she 
thought that she would have sub- 
mitted herself to be cut in pieces for 
him. 


CHAPTER LVIIL. 


MR. SQUERCUM IS EMPLOYED. 


Wurte these things were being 
done in Bruton Street and Grosvenor 
Square, horrid rumors were prevail- 
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iig in the city, and spreading from 
the city westward to the House of 
Commons, which was sitting this 
Monday afternoon with a prospect of 
an adjournment at seven o’clock in 
consequence of the banquet to be 
given tothe emperor. It is difficult 
to explain the exact nature of this 
rumor, as it was not thoroughly un- 
derstood by those who propagated it. 
But it is certainly the case that the 
word “forgery” was whispered by 
more than one pair of lips. 

Many of Melmotte’s stanchest sup- 
porters thought that he was very 
wrong not to show himself that day 
in the city. What good could he do 
pottering about among the chairs and 
benches in the banqueting-room ? 
There were people to manage that 
kind of thing. In such an affair, it 
was his business to do simply as he 
was told, and to pay the bill. It was 
not as though he were giving a little 
dinner to a friend, and had to see him- 
self that the wine was brought up in 
good order. His work was in the 
city; and at such a time as this, and 
in such a crisis as this, he should 
have been in the city. Men will 
whisper forgery behind a man’s back, 
who would not dare even to think it 
before his face. 

Of this particular rumor our young 
friend Dolly Longestaffe was the 
parent. With unhesitating resolu- 
tion, nothing awed by his father, 
Dolly had gone to his attorney, Mr. 
Squercum, immediately after that 
Friday on which Mr. Longestaffe 
first took his seat at the Railway 
Board. Dolly was possessed of fine 
qualities ; but it must be owned that 
veneration was not one of them. “I 
don’t know why Mr. Melmotte is to 
be different from anybody else,” he 
had said to his father. “When I 
buy a thing, and don’t pay for it, it is 





because I haven’t got the tin; and I 
suppose it’s about the same with him. 
It’s all right, no doubt; but I don’t 
see why he should have got hold of 
the place till the money was paid 
down.” 

“Of course, it’s all right,” said the 
father. “You think you understand 
every thing, when you really under- 
stand nothing at all.” 

“Of course, I’m slow,” said Dolly. 
“T don’t comprehend these things. 
But then Squercum does. When a 
fellow is stupid himself, he ought to 
have a sharp fellow to look after his 
business.” 

“You'll ruin me, and yourself too, 
if you go to such a man as that. 
Why can’t you trust Mr. Bideawhile ? 
Slow and Bideawhile have been the 
family lawyers fora century.” Dolly 
made some remark as to the old fami- 
ly advisers, which was by no means 
pleasing to the father’s ears, and 
went his way. The father knew his 
boy, and knew that his boy would go 
to Squercum. All he could himself 
do was to press Mr. Melmotte for the 
money with what importunity he 
could assume. He wrote a timid let- 
ter to Mr. Melmotte, which had no 
result ; and then, on the next Friday, 
again went into the city, and there 
encountered perturbation of spirit, 
and sheer loss of time, as the reader 
has already learned. 

Squercum was a thorn in the side 
of all the Bideawhiles. Mr. Slow 
had been gathered to his fathers; but 
of the Bideawhiles there were three 
in the business, — a father and two 
sons, — to whom Squercum was a pest 
and a mosquito, a running sore, and a 
skeleton in the cupboard. It was not 
only in reference to Mr. Longestaffe’s 
affairs that they knew Squercum. 
The Bideawhiles piqued themselves 
on the decorous and orderly transac- 
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tion of their business. It had grown 
to be a rule in the house that any 
thing done quickly must be done 
badly. They never were in a hurry 
‘for money; and they expected their 
clients never to be in a hurry for 
work. Squercum was the very oppo- 
site to this: He had established 
himself, without predecessors, and 
without a partner, and, we may add, 
without capital, at a little office in 
Fetter Lane, and had there made a 
character for getting things done after 
a marvellous and new fashion. _ And it 
was said of him that he was fairly hon- 
est; though it must be owned, that 
among the Bideawhiles of the profes- 
sion, this was not the character which 
he bore. He did sharp things, no 
doubt, and had no hesitation in sup- 
porting the interests of sons against 
those of their fathers. In more than 
one case, he had computed for a young 
heir the exact value of his share in a 
property as compared to that of his 
father, and had come into hostile con- 
tact with many family Bideawhiles. 
He had been closely watched. There 
were some, who, no doubt, would have 
liked to crush a@ man who was at 
once so clever and so _ pestilential. 
But he had not as yet been crushed, 
and had become quite in vogue with 
elder sons. Some three years since, 
his name had been mentioned to 
Dolly by a friend who had for years 
been at war with his father; and 
Squercum had been quite a comfort 
to Dolly. 

He was a mean-looking little man, 
not yet above forty, who always wore 
a stiff, light-colored cotton cravat, an 
old dress-coat, a colored dingy waist- 
coat, and light trousers of some hue 
different from his waistcoat. He 
generally had on dirty shoes and gai- 
ters. He was light-haired, with light 
whiskers, with putty-formed features, 
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a squat nose, a large mouth, and very 
bright blue eyes. He looked as un- 
like the normal Bideawhile of the 
profession as a man could be, and it 
must be owned,.though an attorney, 
would hardly have been taken for a 
gentleman from his personal appear- 
ance. He was very quick and active 
in his motions, absolutely doing his 
law-work himself, and trusting to his 
three or four juvenile clerks for little 
more than scrivener’s labor. He sel- 
dom or never came to his office on a 
Saturday; and many among his ene- 
mies said that he was a Jew. What 
evil will not a rival say to stop the 
flow of grist to the mill of the hated 
one? But this report Squercum 
rather liked, and assisted. They who 
knew the inner life of the little man 
declared that he kept a horse, and 
hunted down in Essex on Saturday, 
doing a bit of gardening in the sum- 
mer months; and they said, also, that 
he made up for this by working hard 
all Sunday. Such was Mr. Squercum, 
—a sign, in his way, that the old 
things are being changed. 

Squercum sat at a desk, covered 
with papers in chaotic confusion, on 
a chair which moved ona pivot. His 
desk was against the wall; and when 
clients came to him, he turned him- 
self sharp round, sticking out his 
dirty shoes, throwing himself back 
till his body was an inclined plane, 
with his hands thrust into his pock- 
ets. In this attitude he would listen 
to his client’s story, and would him- 
self speak as little as possible. It 
was by his instructions that Dolly 
had insisted on getting his share of 
the purchase-money for Pickering 
into his own hands; so that the in- 
cumbrance on his own property might 
be paid off. He now listened as 
Dolly told him of the delay in the 
payment. “ Melmotte’s at Picker- 
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ing?” asked the attorney. Then 
Dolly informed him how the trades- 
men of the great financier had already 
half knocked down the house. Squer- 
cum still listened, and promised to 
look to it. He did ask what authori- 
ty Dolly had given for the surrender 
of the title-deeds. Dolly declared 
that he had given authority for the 
sale, but none for the surrender. His 
father, some time since, had put be- 
fore him, for his signature, a letter, 
prepared in Mr. Bideawhile’s office, 
which Dolly said that he had refused 
even to read, and certainly had not 
signed. Squercum again said that 
he’d look to it, and bowed Dolly out 
of his room. “They’ve got him to 
sign something when he was tight,” 
said Squercum to himself, knowing 
something of the habits of his client. 
“T wonder whether his father did it, 
or old Bideawhile, or Melmotte him- 
self?” Mr. Squercum was inclined 


to think that Bideawhile would not 
have done it, ‘that Melmotte could 
have had no opportunity, and that 
the father must have been the prac- 


titioner. “It’s not the trick of a 
pompous old fool either,” said Mr. 
Squercum in his soliloquy. He went 
to work, however, making himself 
detestably odious among the very 
respectable clerks in Mr. Bideawhile’s 
office, — men who considered them- 
selves to be altogether superior to 
Squercum himself in professional 
standing. 

And now there came this rumor, 
which was so far particular in its 
details, that it inferred the forgery, 
of which it accused Mr. Melmotte, to 
his mode of acquiring the Pickering 
property. The nature of the forgery 
was, of course, described in various 
ways, as was, also, the signature 
said to have been forged. But there 
were many who believed, or almost 
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believed, that something wrong had 
been done; that some great fraud 
had been committed: and in connec- 
tion with this it was ascertained 
by some, as a matter of certainty, 
that the Pickering estate had been 
already mortgaged by Melmotte to its 
full value at an assurance office. 
In such a transaction there would be 
nothiug dishonest; but as this place 
had been bought for the great man’s 
own family use, and not as a specula- 
tion, even this report of the mortgage 
tended to injure his credit. And 
then, as the day went on, other tid- 
ings were told as to other properties. 
Houses in the East End of London 
were said to have been bought and 
sold, without payment of the pur- 
chase-money as to the buying, and 
with receipt of the purchase-money 
as to the selling. 

It was certainly true that Squer- 
cum himself had seen the letter in 
Mr. Bideawhile’s office which con- 
veyed to the father’s lawyer the son’s 
sanction for the surrender of the 
title-deeds, and that that letter, pre- 
pared in Mr. Bideawhile’s office, pur- 
ported to have Dolly’s signature. 
Squercum said but little, remembering 
that his client was not always clear 
in the morning as to any thing he 
had done on the preceding evening. 
But the signature, though it was 
scrawled as Dolly always scrawled 
it, was not like the scrawl of a 
drunken man. 

The letter was said to have been 
sent to Mr. Bideawhile’s office with 
other letters and papers, direct from 
old Mr. Longestaffe. Such was the 
statement made at first to Mr. Squer- 


.cum by the Bideawhile party, who 


at that moment had no doubt of the 
genuineness of the letter, or of the 
accuracy of their statement. Then 
Squercum saw his client again, and 
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returned to the charge at Bide- 
awhile’s office, with the positive assur- 
ance that the signature was a forgery. 
Dolly, when questioned by Squercum, 
quite admitted his propensity to be 
“tight.” He had no reticence, no 
feeling of disgrace, on such matters. 
But he had signed no letter when he 
was tight. “Never did such a thing 
in my life; and nothing could make 
me,” said Dolly. “I’m never tight 
except at the club; and the letter 
couldn’t have been there. I'll be 
drawn and quartered, if I ever signed 
it. That’s flat.” Dolly was intent 
on going to his father at once, on 
going to Melmotte at once, on going 
to Bideawhile’s at once, and making 
there “no end of a row;” but 
Squercum stopped him. “We'll just 
ferret this thing out. quietly,” said 
Squercum, who, perhaps, thought 
that there would be high honor in 
discovering the peccadilloes of so great 
a man as Mr. Melmotte. Mr. Longe- 
staffe, the father, had heard nothing 
of the matter till the Saturday after 
his last interview with Melmotte 
in the city. He had then called 
at Bideawhile’s office in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and had .been shown the 
letter. He declared at once that he 
had never sent the letter to Mr. Bide- 
awhile. He had begged his son to 
sign the letter, and his son had re- 
fused. He did not at that moment 
distinctly remember what he had 
done with the letter unsigned. He 
believed he had left it with the other 
papers; but it was possible that his 
son might have taken it away. He 
acknowledged that at the time he 
had been both angry and unhappy. 
He didn’t think that he could have 
sent the letter back unsigned; but 
he was not sure. He had more than 
once been in his own study in Bruton 
Street since Mr. Melmotte had occu- 
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pied the house (by that gentleman’s 
leave), having left various papers 
there under his own lock and key. 
Indeed, it had been matter of agree- 
ment that he should have access to 
his own study when he let the house. 
He thought it probable that he would 
have kept back the unsigned letter, 
and have kept it under lock and key 
when he sent away the other papers. 
Then reference was made to Mr. 
Longestaffe’s own letter to the law- 
yer; and it was found that he had not 
even alluded to that which his son 
had been asked to sign, but that he 
had said, in his own usually pompous 
style, that Mr. Longestaffe, junior, 
was still prone to create unsubstan- 
tial difficulties. Mr. Bideawhile was 
obliged to confess that there had been 
a want of caution among his own 
people. This allusion to the creation 
of difficulties by Dolly, accompanied, 
as it was supposed to have been, by 
Dolly’s letter, doing away with all 
difficulties, should have attracted 
notice. Dolly’s letter must have 
come in a separate envelope; but 
such envelope could not be found, 
and the circumstance was not remem- 
bered by the clerk. The clerk who 
had prepared the letter for Dolly’s 
signature represented himself as hav- 
ing been quite satisfied when the let- 
ter came again beneath his notice 
with Dolly’s well-known signature. 

Such were the facts as far as they 
were known at Messrs. Slow and 
Bideawhile’s office (from whom no 
slightest rumor emanated), and as 
they had been in part collected by 
Squercum, who was probably less 
prudent. The Bideawhiles were still 
perfectly sure that Dolly had signed 
the letter, believing the young man to 
be quite incapable of knowing on any 
day what he had done on the day 
before. 
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Squercum was quite sure that his 
client had not signed it; and it must 
be owned, on Dolly’s behalf, that his 
manner on this occasion was qualified 
to convince. “Yes,” he said to 
Squercum: “it’s easy saying that 
I’m lackadaisical. But I know when 
I’m lackadaisical, and when I’m not. 
Awake or asleep, drunk or sober, I 
never signed that letter.” And Mr. 
Squercum believed him. 

It would be hard to say how the 
rumor first got into the city on-this 
Monday morning. Though the elder 
Longestaffe had first heard of the 
matter only on the previous Saturday, 
Mr. Squercum had been at work for 
above a week. Mr. Squercum’s little 
matter alone might hardly have at- 
tracted the attention which certainly 
was given on this day to Mr. Mel- 
motte’s private affairs; but other 
facts coming to light assisted Squer- 
cum’s views. A great many shares 
of the South Central Pacific and 
Mexican Railway had been thrown 
upon the market, all of which had 
passed through the hands of Mr. 
Cohenlupe; and Mr. Cohenlupe in 
the city had been all to Mr. Mel- 
motte, as Lord Alfred had been at the 
West End. Then there was the 
mortgage of this Pickering property, 
for which the money certainly had 
not been paid; and there was the 
traffic with half a street of houses 
near the Commercial Road, by which 
a large sum of money had come into 
Mr. Melmotte’s hands. It might, no 
doubt, all be right. There were many 
who thought that it would all be right. 
There were not a few who expressed 
the most thorough contempt for these 
rumors. But it was felt to be a pity 
that Mr. Melmotte was not in the city. 

This was the day ‘of the dinner. 
The lord-mayor had even made up his 
mind that he would not go to the din- 
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ner. What one of his brother alder- 
men said to him about leaving others 
in the lurch might be quite true; but, 
as his lordship remarked, Melmotte 
was a commercial man, and, as these 
were commercial transactions, it be- 
hooved the Lord-Mayor of London to 
be more careful than other men. He 
had always had his doubts; and he 
would not go. Others of the chosen 
few of the city who had been hon- 
ored with commands to meet the 
emperor resolved upon absenting 
themselves, unless the lord-mayor 
went. The affair was very much dis- 
cussed ; and there were no less than 
six declared city defaulters. At the 
last moment a seventh was taken ill, 
and sent a note to Miles Grendall, 
excusing himself, which was thrust 
into the secretary’s hands just as the 
emperor arrived. 

But a reverse worse than this took 
place, a defalcation more injurious 
to the Melmotte interests generally 
even than that which was caused 
either by the prudence or by the cow- 
ardice of the city magnates. The 
House of Commons, at its meeting, 
had heard the tidings in an exagge- 
rated form. It was whispered about, 
that Melmotte had been detected in 
forging the deed of conveyance of 
a large property, and that he had 
already been visited by policemen. 
By some it was believed that the 
great financier would lie in the hands 
of the Philistines while the Empe- 
ror of China was being fed at his 
house. In the third edition of 
“The Evening Pulpit” came out a 
mysterious paragraph, which nobody 
could understand but they who had 
known all about it before. “A 
rumor is prevalent, that frauds to an 
enormous extent have been com- 
mitted by a gentleman whose name 
we are particularly unwilling to men- 
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tion. If it be so, it is indeed remark- 
able that they should have come to 
light at the present moment. We 
cannot trust ourselves to say more 
than this.” No one wishes to dine 
with a swindler. No one likes even 
to have dined with a swindler, espe- 
cially to have dined with him at a 
time when his swindling was known 
or suspected. The Emperor of China 
no doubt was going to dine with this 
man. The motions of emperors are 
managed with such ponderous care, 
that it was held to be impossible now 
to save the country from what would, 
doubtless, be felt to be a disgrace, if it 
should hereafter turn out that a 
forger had been solicited to entertain 
the imperial guest of the country. 
Nor was the thing as yet so far cer- 
tain as to justify such a charge, were 
it possible. But many men were 
unhappy in their minds. How would 
the story be told hereafter, if Mel- 
motte should be allowed to play out 
his game of host to the emperor, and 
be arrested for forgery as soon as the 
Eastern monarch should have left his 
house? How would the Brother of 
the Sun like the remembrance of the 
banquet which he had been instructed 
to honor with his presence? How 
would it tell in all the foreign news- 
papers, —in New York, in Paris, and 
Vienna, —that this man, who had been 
east forth from the United States, 
from France, and from Austria, had 
been selected as the great and honor- 
able type of British commerce? 
There were those in the House who 
thought that the absolute consumma- 
tion of the disgrace might yet be 
avoided, and who were of opinion 
that the dinner should be “ post- 
poned.” The leader of the Opposi- 
tion had a few words on the sujbect 
with the prime-minister. “It is the 
merest rumor,” said the prime-minis- 
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ter. “TI have inquired; and there is 
nothing to justify me in thinking that 
the charges can be substantiated.” 

“They say that the story is believed 
in the city.” 

“T should not feel myself justified 
in acting upon such a report. The 
prince might, probably, find it impos- 
sible not to go. Where should we be, 
if Mr. Melmotte to-morrow were able to 
prove the whole to be a calumny, and 
to show that the thing had been got 
up with a view of influencing the 
election at Westminster? The din- 
ner must certainly go on.” 

“ And you will go yourself?” 

“ Most assuredly,” said the prime- 
minister. “ And I hope that you will 
keep me in countenance.” His politi- 
cal antagonist declared, with a smile, 
that at such a crisis he would not de- 
sert his honorable friend; but he 
could not answer for his followers. 
There was, he admitted, a strong feel- 
ing, among the leaders of the Con- 
servative party, of distrust in Melmotte. 
He considered it probable, that, among 
his friends who had been invited, 
there would be some who would be 
unwilling to meet even the Emperor 
of China on the existing terms. 
“They should remember,” said the 
prime-minister, “that they are also 
to meet their own prince; and that 
empty seats on such an occasion will 
be a dishonor to him.” 

“Just at present I can only an- 
swer for myself,” said the leader of the 
Opposition. At that moment, even 
the prime-minister was much dis- 
turbed in his mind; but, in such 
emergencies, a prime-minister can only 
choose the least of two evils. To 
have taken the emperor to dine with 
@ swindler would be very bad; but 
to desert him, and to stop the coming 
of the emperor and all the princes, on 
a false rumor, would be worse. 






































CHAPTER LIX. 
THE DINNER. 


Ir does sometimes occur in life, that 
an unambitious man, who is in no 
degree given to enterprises, who would 
fain be safe, is driven by the cruelty 
of circumstances into a position in 
which he must choose a side, and in 
which, though he has no certain 
guide as to which side he should 
choose, he is aware that he will be 
disgraced if he should take the wrong 
side. This was felt as a hardship by 
many who were quite suddenly forced 
to make up their mind whether they 
would go to Melmotte’s dinner, or 
join themselves to the faction of those 
who had determined to stay away, 
although they had accepted invita- 
tions. Some there were not without 
a suspicion that the story against 
Melmotte had been got up simply as 
an electioneering trick, so that Mr. 
Alf might carry the borough on the 
next day. As a dodge for an elec- 
tion, this might be very well; but 
any who might be deterred by such a 
manceuvre from meeting the emperor, 
and supporting the prince, would 
surely be marked men. And none 
of the wives, when they were con- 
sulted, seemed to care a straw whether 
Melmotte was a swindler or not. 
Would the emperor, and the princes 
and princesses, be there? This was 
the only’ question which concerned 
them. They did not care whether 
Melmotte was arrested at the dinner, 
or after the dinner, so long as they, 
with others, could show their dia- 
monds in the presence of Eastern and 
Western royalty. But yet what a 
fiasco would it be, if, at this very in- 
stant of time, the host should be ap- 
prehended for common forgery! The 
great thing was to ascertain whether 
others were going. If a hundred or 
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more out of the two hundred were to 
be absent, how dreadful would be the 
position of those who were present! 
And how-would the thing go, if, at 
the last moment, the emperor should 
be kept away? . The prime-minister 
had decided that the emperor and the 
prince should remain altogether in 
ignorance of the charges which were 
preferred against the man; but of 
that, these doubters were unaware. 
There was but little time for a man 
to go about town and pick up the 
truth from those who were really in- 
formed; and questions were asked in 
an uncomfortable and restless man- 
ner. “Is your Grace going?” said 
Lionel Lupton to the Duchess of 
Stevenage, having left the House, and 
gone into the park, between six and 
seven, to pick up some hints among 
those who were known to have beer 
invited. The duchess was Lord 
Alfred’s sister ; and of course she was 
going. “I usually keep engage- 
ments when I make them, Mr. Lup- 
ton,” said the duchess. She had 
been assured by Lord Alfred, not a 
quarter of an hour before, that every 
thing was as straight as adie. Lord 
Alfred had not then even heard of 
the rumor. But, ultimately, both 
Lionel Lupton and Beauchamp Beau- 
clerk attended the dinner. They 
had received special tickets, as sup- 
porters of Mr. Melmotte at the elec- 
tion, out of the scanty number allotted 
to that gentleman himself; and they 
thought themselves bound in honor to 
bethere. But they, with their leader, 
and one other influential member of 
the party, were all who at last came 
as the political friends of the candi- 
date for Westminster. The existing 
ministers were bound to attend to the 
emperor and the prince ; but members 
of the Opposition, by their presence, 
would support the man and thi poli. 
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tician, and, both as a man and a 
politician, they were ashamed of him. 

When Melmotte arrived at his own 
door with his wife and daughter, he 
had heard nothing of the matter. 
That a man so vexed with affairs of 
money, so laden with cares, encom- 
passed by such dangers, should be 
free from suspicion and fear, it is im- 
possible to imagine. That such bur- 
dens should be borne at all is a 
wonder to those whose shoulders have 
never been broadened for such work, 
as is the strength of the blacksmith’s 
arm to men who have never wielded 
a hammer. Surely his whole life 
must have been a life of terrors. But 
of any special peril to which he was 
at that moment subject, or of any 
embarrassment which might effect the 
work of the evening, he knew noth- 
ing. He placed his wife in the draw- 
ing-room and himself in the hall, and 
arranged his immediate satellites 
around him (among whom were in- 
cluded the two Grendalls, young Nid- 
derdale, and Mr. Cohenlupe) with a 
feeling of gratified glory. Nidder- 
dale, down at the House, had heard 
the rumor, but had determined that 
he would not, as yet, fly from his 
colors. Cohenlupe had also come up 
from the House, where no one had 
spoken to him. Though grievously 
frightened during the last fortnight, 
he had not dared to be on the wing 
as yet. And, indeed, to what clime 
could such a bird as he fly in safety ? 
He had not only heard, but also knew 
very much, and was not prepared to 
enjoy the feast. Since they had been 
in the hall, Miles had spoken dread- 
ful words to his father. “You've 
heard about it, haven’t you?” whis- 
pered Miles. Lord Alfred, remem- 


bering his sister’s question, became 
almost pale, but declared that he had 
“ They’re saying all 


heard nothing. 
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manner of things in the city, — for- 
gery, and Heaven knows what. ‘I'he 
lord-mayor is not coming.” Lord 
Alfred made no reply. It was the 
philosophy of his life that misfortunes, 
when they came, should be allowed to 
settle themselves. But he was un- 
happy. 

The grand arrivals were fairly 
punctual, and the very grand people 
allcame. The unfortunate emperor, 
— we must consider a man to be un- 
fortunate who is compelled to go 
through such work as this, — with 
impassible and awful dignity, was 
marshalled into the room on the 
ground-floor, whence he and other 
royalties were to be marshalled back 
into the banqueting-hall. Melmotte, 
bowing to the ground, walked back- 
wards before him, and was probably 
taken by the emperor for some court 
master of the ceremonies especially 
selected to walk backwards on this 
occasion. The princes had all sha- 
ken hands with their host, and the 
princesses had bowed graciously. 
Nothing of the rumor had as yet 
been whispered in royal palaces. Be- 
sides royalty, the company allowed 
to enter the room down stairs was 
very select. The prime-minister, one 
archbishop, two duchesses, and an ex- 
governor of India with whose features 
the emperor was supposed to be pe- 
culiarly familiar, were alone there. 
The remainder of the company, under 
the superintendence of Lord Alfred, 
were received in the drawing-room 
above. Every thing was going on 
well; and they who had come, and had 
thought of not coming, were proud of 
their wisdom. 

But, when the company were seated 
at dinner, the deficiencies were visible 
enough, and were unfortunate. Who 
does not know the effect made by the 
absence of one or two from a table 

















intended for ten or twelve? How 
grievous are the empty places! How 
destructive of the outward harmony 
and grace which the hostess has en- 
deavored to preserve, are these inter- 
stices! How the lady, in her wrath, 
declares to herself that those guilty 
ones shall never have another oppor- 
tunity of filling a seat at her table! 
Some twenty, most of whom had been 
asked to bring their wives, had slunk 
from their engagements; and the 
empty spaces were sufficient to de- 
clare a united purpose. A week since, 
it had been understood that admis- 
sion for the evening could not be had 
for love or money, and that a seat at 
the dinner-table was as a seat at some 
banquet of the gods. Now it looked 
as though the room were but half 
filled. There were six absences from 
the city. Another six of Mr. Mel- 
motte’s own political party were 
away. The archbishops and the 
bishop were there, because bishops 
never hear worldly tidings till after 
other people; but that very Master 
of the Buckhounds for whom so much 
pressure had been made did not come. 
Two or three peers were absent; and 
so, also, was that editor who had been 
chosen to fill Mr. Alf’s place. One 
poet, two painters, and a philosopher 
had received timely notice at their 
clubs, and had gone home. The 
three independent members of the 
House of Commons for once agreed in 
their policy, and would not lend the 
encouragement of their presence to 
a man suspected of forgery. Nearly 
forty places were vacant when the 
business of the dinner commenced. 
Melmotte had insisted that Lord 
Alfred should sit next to himself at 
the big table, and having had the ob- 
jectionable bar removed, and his own 
chair shoved one step nearer to the 
centre, had carried his point. With the 
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anxiety natural to such an occasion, 
he glanced repeatedly round the hall, 
and of course became aware that 
many were absent. “ How is it that 
there are so many places empty?” 
he said to his faithful Achates. 

“Don’t know,” said Achates, shak- 
ing his head, steadfastly refusing to 
look round upon the hall. 

Melmotte waited a while, then 
looked round again, and asked the 
question in another shape: “ Hasn’t 
there been some mistake about the 
numbers? There’s room for ever so 
many more!” 

“ Don’t know,” said Lord Alfred, 
who was unhappy in his mind, and 
repenting himself that he had ever 
seen Mr. Melmotte. 

“ What the deuse do you mean?” 
whispered Melmotte. “You've been 
at it from the beginning, and ought 
to know. When I wanted to ask 
Brehgert, you swore that you couldn’t 
squeeze a place.” 

“Can’t say any thing about it,” 
said Lord Alfred with his eyes fixed 
upon his plate. 

“T’'ll be d if I don’t find out,” 
said Melmotte. “There’s either sone 
horrible blunder, or else there’s been 
imposition. I don’t see quite clearly. 
Where’s Sir Gregory Gribe?” 

“ Hasn’t come, I suppose.’ 

“And where’s the lord-mayor?” 
Melmotte, in spite of royalty, was 
now sitting with his face turned 
round upon the hall. “I know all 
their places, and I know where they 
were put. Have you seen the lord- 
mayor?” 

“No: I haven’t seen him at all.” 

“But he was to come. What's 
the meaning of it, Alfred ?”’ 

“ Don’t know any thing about it.” 
He shook his head, but would not, 
for even a moment, look round upon 
the room. 
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Sir David Boss?” Mr. Killegrew 
and Sir David were gentlemen of 
high standing, and destined for 
important offices in the Conservative 
party. “There are ever so many 
people not here. Why, there’s not 
above half of them down the room! 
What’s up, Alfred? I must know.” 

“T tell you I know nothing. I 
could not make them come.” Lord 
Alfred’s answers were made not only 
with a surly voice, but also with a 
surly heart. He was keenly alive to 
the failure, and alive, also, to the feel- 
ing that the failure would partly be 
attached to himself. At the present 
moment, he was anxious to avoid ob- 
servation; and it seemed to him that 
Melmotte, by the frequency and im- 
petuosity of his questions, was draw- 
ing special attention to him. “If 
you go on making a row,” he said, 
“T shall goaway.” Melmotte looked 
at him with all his eyes. “Just sit 
quiet, and let the thing go on. You’ll 
know all about it soon enough.” 
This was hardly the way to give Mr. 
Melmotte peace of mind. For a few 
minutes he did sit quiet. Then he 
got up, and moved down the hall, be- 
hind the guests. 

In the mean time, imperial majes- 
ty and royalties of various denomi- 
nations ate their dinner without, 
probably, observing those Banquo’s 
seats. .As the emperor talked Man- 
choo only, and as there was no one 
present who could even interpret 
Manchoo into English,—the impe- 
rial interpreter condescending only 
to interpret Manchoo into ordinary 
Chinese, which had to be re-inter- 
preted, —it was not within his impe- 
rial Majesty’s power to have much 
conversation with his neighbors. 
And as his neighbors on each side of 
him were all cousins and husbands, 
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and brothers and wives, who saw each 
constantly under, let us presume, 
more comfortable circumstances, they 
had not very much to say to each 
other. Like most of us, they had 
their duties to do, and, like most of 
us, probably found their duties mk- 
some. The brothers and sisters and 
cousins were used to it; but that 
awful emperor, solid, solemn, and 
silent, must, if the spirit of an 
Eastern emperor be at all like that of 
a Western man, have had a weary 
time of it. He sat there for more 
than two hours, awful, solid, solemn, 
and silent, not eating very much 
(for this was not his manner of eat- 
ing), nor drinking very much (for 
this was not his manner of drinking), 
but wondering, no doubt, within his 
own awful bosom, at the changes 
which were coming, when an Emperor 
of China was forced by outward cir- 
cumstances to sit and hear this buzz 
of voices, and this clatter of knives 
and forks. “And this,” he must 
have said to himself, “is what they 
call royalty in the West! Ifa prince 
of our own was forced, for the good 
of the country, to go among some far- 
distant outlandish people, and there to 
be poked in the ribs, and slapped on 
the back all round, the change to him 
could hardly be so great.” 

“Where’s Sir Gregory?” said 
Melmotte in a hoarse whisper, bend- 
ing over the chair of a city friend. 
It was old Todd, the senior partner 
of Todd, Brehgert, and Goldsheiner. 
Mr. Todd was a very wealthy man, 
and had a considerable following in 
the city. 

“Ain’t he here?” said Todd, 
knowing very well who had come 
from the city, and who had declined. 

“No. And the lord mayor’s not 


come, nor Postlethwaite, nor Bunter. 
What’s the meaning of it? ” 
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Todd looked first at one neighbor, 
and then at another, before he an- 
swered. “I’m here, that’s all I can 
say, Mr. Melmotte; and I’ve had a 
very good dinner. They who haven’t 
come have lost a very good dinner.” 

There was a weight upon Mel- 
motte’s mind of which he could not 
rid himself. He knew from the old 
man’s manner, and he knew also from 
Lord Alfred’s manner, that there was 
something which each of them could 
tell him, if he would. But he was 
unable to make the men open their 
mouths. And yet it might be so im- 
portant to him that he should know! 
“Tt’s very odd,” he said, “that gen- 
tlemen should promise to come, and 
then stay away. There were hundreds 
anxious to be present whom I should 
have been glad to welcome, if I had 
known that there would be room. I 
think it is very odd.” 

“Tt is odd,” said Mr. Todd, turn- 
ing his attention to the plate before 
him. 

Melmotte had lately seen much of 
Beauchamp Beauclerk in reference to 
the coming election. Passing back up 
the table, he found the gentleman with 
a vacant seat on one side of him. 
There were many vacant seats in this 
part of the room, as the places for the 
conservative gentlemen had been set 
apart together. There Mr. Melmotte 
seated himself for a minute, thinking 
that he might get the truth from his 
new ally. Prudence should have 
kept him silent. Let the cause of 
these desertions have been what it 
might, it ought to have been clear to 
him that he could apply no remedy 
to it now. But he was bewildered 
and dismayed; and his mind within 
him was changing at every moment. 
He was now striving to trust to his 
arrogance, and declaring that nothing 
should cow him. And then, again, he 
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was so cowed, that he was ready to 
creep to any one for assistance. Per- 
sonally, Mr. Beauclerk had disliked 
the man greatly. Among the vulgar, 
loud upstarts whom he had known, 
Melmotte was the vulgarest, the 
loudest, and the most arrogant. But 
he had taken the business of Mel- 
motte’s election in hand, and consid- 
ered himself bound to stand by 
Melmotte till that was over; and he 
was now the guest of the man in his 
own house, and was therefore con- 
strained to courtesy. His wife was 
sitting by him; and he at once intro- 
duced her to Mr. Melmotte. “You 
have a wonderful assemblage here, 
Mr. Melmotte,” said the lady, looking 
up at the royal table. 

“Yes, ma’am, yes. His Majesty 
the Emperor has been pleased to inti- 
mate that he has been much grati- 
fied.” Had the emperor in truth 
said so, no one who looked at him 
could have believed his imperial 
word. Can you tell me, Mr. Beau- 
champ, why those other gentlemen 
are not here? It looks very odd; 
does it not?” 

“ Ah! you mean Killegrew.” 

“Yes, Mr. Killegrew and Sir 
David Boss, and the whole lot. I 
made a particular point of their com- 
ing. I said I wouldn’t have the 
dinner at all, unless they were to be 
asked. They were going to make it 
a government thing; but I said no. 
I insisted on the leaders of our own 
party; and now they’re not here. I 
know the cards were sent; and, by 
George ! I have their answers, saying 
they’d come.” 

“T suppose some of them are en- 
gaged,” said Mr. Beauchamp. 

“Engaged! What business has a 
man to accept one engagement, and 
then take another? And, if so, why 
shouldn’t he write, and make his 
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excuses? No, Mr. Beauchamp, that 
won’t go down.” 

“T’m here, at any rate,” said Beau- 
champ, making the very answer that 
had occurred to Mr. Todd. 

“Oh, yes! you’re here! You're all 
right. But what is it, Mr. Beau- 
champ? There’s something up, and 
you must have heard.” And so it 
was clear to Mr. Beauchamp, that the 
man knew nothing about it himself. 
If there was any thing wrong, Mel- 
motte was not aware that the wrong 
had been discovered. “Is it any 
thing about the election to-morrow ?” 

“One never can tell what is actuat- 
ing people,” said Mr. Beauchamp. 

“If you know any thing about the 
matter, I think you ought to tell me.” 

“TI know nothing, except that the 
ballot will be taken to-morrow. You 
and I have got nothing more to do 
in the matter, except to wait the 
result.” 

“Well, I suppose it’s all right,” 
said Melmotte, rising, and going back 
to lis seat. But he knew that things 
were not all right. Had his political 
friends only been absent, he might 
have attributed their absence to some 
political cause, which would not have 
touched him deeply. But the treach- 
ery of the lord-mayor, and of Sir 
Gregory Gribe was a blow. For 
another hour after he had returned to 
his place, the emperor sat solemn in 
his chair; and then, at some signal 
given by some one, he was with- 
drawn. The ladies had already left 
the room about half an hour. Ac- 
cording to the programme arranged 
for the evening, the royal guests were 
to return to the smaller room for a 
cup of coffee, and were then to be 
paraded up stairs before the multitude, 
who would by that time have arrived, 
and to remain there long enough to 
justify the inwited ones in saying 


that they had spent the evening with 
the emperor and the princes and the 
princesses. The plan was carried out 
perfectly. At half-past ten the em- 
peror was made to walk up stairs, and 
for half an hour sat, awful and com- 
posed, in an arm-chair that had been 
prepared for him. How one would 
wish to see the inside of the mind of 
the emperor as it worked on that 
occasion ! 

Melmotte, when his guests ascend- 
ed his stairs, went back into the 
banqueting-room, and through to the 
hall, and wandered about till he found 
Miles Grendall. “Miles,” he said, 
“tell me what the row is.” 

“ How row?” asked Miles. 

“There’s something wrong, and 
you know all about it. Why didn’t 
the people come?” Miles, looking 
guilty, did not even attempt to deny 
his knowledge. “Come, what is it? 
We might as well know all about-it 
at once.” Miles looked down on the 
ground, and grunted something. 
“Ts it about the election ? ” 

“No, it’s not that,” said Miles. 

“ Then what is it ?” 

“They got hold of something to- 
day in the city — about Pickering.” 

“ They did, did they? And what 
were they saying about Pickering? 
Come, you might as well out with it. 
You don’t suppose that I care what 
lies they tell.” 

“They say there’s been something 
—forged. Title-deeds, I think they 
say.” 

“ Title-deeds! That I have forged 
title-deeds. Well, that’s beginning 
well. And his lordship has staid 
away from my house after accepting 
my invitation, because he has heard 
that story! All right, Miles, that 
will do.” And the great financier 
went up stairs into his own drawing- 
room. 

















CHAPTER LX. 
MISS LONGESTAFFE’S LOVER. 


A Few days before that period in 
our story which we have now reached, 
Miss Longestaffe was seated in Lady 
Monogram’s back drawing-room, dis- 
cussing the terms on which the two 
tickets for Madame Melmotte’s grand 
reception had been transferred — to 
Lady Monogram (the place on the 
cards for the names of the friends 
whom Madame Melmotte had the 
honor of inviting to meet the emperor 
and the princes, having been left 
blank), and the terms also on which 
Miss Longestaffe had been asked to 
spend two or three days with her 
dear friend, Lady Monogram. Each 
lady was disposed to get as much, and 
to give as little, as possible; in which 
desire the ladies carried out the 
ordinary practice of all parties to a 
bargain. It had, of course, been 
settled that Lady Monogram was to 
have the two tickets for herself and 
her husband, such tickets at that 
moment standing very high in the 
market. In payment for these valua- 
ble considerations, Lady Monogram 
was to undertake to chaperon Miss 
Longestaffe at the entertainment, to 
take Miss Longestaffe as a visitor for 
three days, and to have one party at 
her own house during the time, so that 
it might be seen that Miss Longe- 
staffe had other friends in London 
besides the Melmottes on whom to 
depend for her London gayeties. At 
this moment Miss Longestaffe felt 
herself justified in treating the 
matter as though she were hardly 
receiving a fair equivalent. The 
Melmotte tickets were certainly rul- 
ing very high. They had just cul- 
minated. They fell a little soon 
afterwards, and at ten, P.M., on the 
night of the entertainment, were 
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hardly worth any thing. At the 
moment which we have now in hand 
there was a rush for them. Lady 
Monogram had already secured the 
tickets. They were in her desk. 
But, as will sometimes be the case in 
a bargain, the seller was complaining, 
that, as she had parted with her goods 
too cheap, some makeweight should 
be added to the stipulated price. 

“ As for that, my dear,” said Miss 
Longestaffe, who, since the rise in 
Melmotte stock generally, had en- 
deavored to resume something of her 
old manners, “I don’t see what you 
mean at all. You meet Lady Julia 
Goldsheiner everywhere; and her 
father-in-law is Mr. Brehgert’s junior 
partner.” 

“Lady Julia is Lady Julia, my 
dear; and young Mr. Goldsheiner 
has, in some sort of way, got himself 
in. He hunts; and Damask says 
that he is one of the best shots at 
Hurlingham. I never met old Mr. 
Goldsheiner anywhere.” 

“T have.” 

“Oh, yes, I dare say! Mr. Mel- 
motte, of course, entertains all the 
city people. I don’t think Sir Damask 
would like me to ask Mr. Brehgert 
to dine here.” Lady Monogram 
managed every thing herself with 
reference to her own parties, invited 
all her own guests, and never troubled 
Sir Damask, who, again, on his side, 
had his own set of friends; but she 
was very clever in the use which she 
made of her husband. There were 
some aspirants who really were 
taught to think that Sir Damask was 
very particular as to the guests 
whom he welcomed to his own house. 

“ May I speak to Sir Damask about 
it?” asked Miss Longestaffe, who was 
very urgent on the occasion. 

“Well, my dear, I really don’t 
think you ought to do that. There 
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are little things which a man and his 
wife must manage together without 
interference.” 

“ Nobody can ever say that I inter- 
fered in any family. But really, 
Julia, when you tell me that Sir 
Damask cannot receive Mr. Brehgert, 
it does sound odd. As for city peo- 
ple, you know as well as I do, that 
that kind of thing is all over now. 
City people are just as good as West 
End people.” 

“A great deal better, I dare say. 
I’m not arguing about that. I don’t 
make the lines; but there they are; 
and one gets to know, in a sort of way, 
what they are. I don’t pretend to be a 
bit better than my neighbors. I like to 
see people come here whom other peo- 
ple who come here will like to meet. 
I’m big enough to hold my own; and 
so is Sir Damask: but we ain’t big 
enough to introduce new-comers. I 
don’t suppose there’s anybody in Lon- 
don understands it betterthan you do, 
Georgiana; and therefore it’s absurd 
my pretending to teach you. I go 
pretty well everywhere, as you are 
aware; and I shouldn’t know Mr. 
Brehgert if I were to see him.” 

“You'll meet him at the Mel- 
mottes’, and, in spite of all you said 
once, you’re glad enough to go 
there.” 

“Quite true, my dear. I don’t 
think that you are just the person to 
throw that in my teeth; but never 
mind that. There’s the butcher 
round the corner in Bond Street, or 
the man who comes to do my hair. 
I don’t at all think of asking them to 
my house. But if they were suddenly 
to turn out wonderful men, and go 
everywhere, no doubt I should be glad 
to have them here. That’s the way 


we live; and you are as well‘used to 
itasI am. Mr. Brehgert, at present, 
‘to me is like the butcher round the 
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corner.” Lady Monogram had the 
tickets safe under lock and key, or I 
think she would hardly have said 
this. 

“He is not a bit like a butcher!” 
said Miss Longestaffe, blazing up in 
real wrath. 

“T did not say that he was.” 

“Yes, you did; and it was the un- 
kindest thing you could possibly say. 
It was meant to be unkind. It was 
monstrous. How would you like it, 
if I said that Sir Damask was like a 
hair-dresser ? ” 

“You can say so, if you please. Sir 
Damask drives four-in-hand, rides as 
though he meant to break his neck 
every winter, is one of the best shots 
going, and is supposed to understand 
a yacht as well as any other gentle- 
man out. And I’m rather afraid, that, 
before he was married, he used to box 
with all the prize-fighters, and to be 
a little too free behind the scenes. If 
that makes a man like a hair-dresser, 
well, there he is.” 

“ How proud you are of his vices!” 

“ He’s very good natured, my dear; 
and, as he does not interfere with me, 
I don’t interfere with him. I hope 
you'll do as well. I dare say Mr. 
Brehgert is good natured.” 

“He’s an excellent man of busi- 
ness, and is making a very large for- 
tune.” 

“And has five or six grown-up 
children, who, no doubt, will be a 
comfort.” 

“Tf I don’t mind them, why need 
you? You have none at all, and you 
find it lonely enough.” 

“Not at all lonely. I have every 
thing that I desire. How hard you 
are trying to be ill natured, Geor- 
giana!” 

“Why did you say that he was a 
— butcher?” 

“T said nothing of the kind. I 

















didn’t even say that he was like a 
butcher. What I did say was this, 
that I don’t feel inclined to risk my 
own reputation on the appearance of 
new people at my table. Of course, 
I go in for what you call fashion. 
Some people can dare to ask anybody 
they meet in the streets. I can’t. 
I’ve my own line, and I mean to fol- 
low it. It’s hard work, I can tell 
you; and it would be harder still, if I 
wasn’t particular. If you like Mr. 
Brehgert to come here on Tuesday 
evening, when the rooms will be full, 
you can ask him; but, as for having 
him to dinner, I — won’t — do — it.” 
So the matter was at last settled. 
Miss Longestaffe did ask Mr. Breh- 
gert for the Tuesday evening; and 
the two ladies were again friends. 
Perhaps Lady Monogram, when 
she illustrated her position by an 
allusion to a butcher and a hair- 
dresser, had been unaware that Mr. 
Brehgert had some resemblance to 
the form which men in that trade are 
supposed to bear. Let us, at least, 
hope that she was so. He was a fat, 
greasy man, good-looking in a certain 
degree, about fifty, with hair dyed 
black, and beard and mustache dyed 
a dark purple color. The charm of 
his face consisted in a pair of very 
bright black eyes, which were, how- 
ever, set too near together in his face 
for the general delight of Christians. 
He was stout; fat all over, rather 
than corpulent, and had that look of 
command in his face which has be- 
come common to master-butchers, 
probably by long intercourse with 
sheep and oxen. But Mr. Brehgert 
was considered to be a very good man 
of business, and was now regarded 
as being, in a commercial point of 
view, the leading member of the great 
financial firm of which he was the 
second partner. Mr. Todd’s day was 
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nearly done. He walked about con- 
stantly between Lombard Street, the 
exchange, and the bank, and talked 
much to merchants. He had an opin- 
ion, too, of his own on particular cases ; 
but the business had almost got be- 
yond him, and Mr. Brehgert was now 
supposed to be the moving spirit of 
the firm. He was a widower, living 
in a luxurious villa at Fulham, with a 
family, not indeed grown up, as Lady 
Monogram had ill-naturedly said, but 
which would be grown up before long, 
varying from an eldest son of eigh- 
teen, who had just been placed at a 
desk in the office, to the youngest 
girl of twelve, who was at school at 
Brighton. He was a man who al- 
ways asked for what he wanted ; and, 
having made up his mind that he 
wanted a second wife, had asked Miss 
Georgiana Longestaffe to fill that 
situation. He had met her at the 
Melmotte’s, had entertained her, with 
Madame Melmotte and Marie, at 
Beaudesert, as he called his villa, had 
then proposed in the square, and, two 
days after, had received an assenting 
answer in Bruton Street. 

Poor Miss Longestaffe! Although 
she had acknowledged the fact to 
Lady Monogram in her desire to pave 
the way for the reception of herself 
into society as a married woman, she 
had not as yet found courage to tell 
her family. The man was absolutely 
a Jew; not a Jew that had been, as 
to whom there might possibly be a 
doubt whether he, or his father, or his 
grandfather, had been the last Jew 
of the family, but a Jew that was. 
So was Goldsheiner a Jew, whom 
Lady Julia Start had married; or, 
at any rate, had been one a very short 
time before he ran away with that 
lady. She counted up ever so many 
instances on her fingers of “ decent 
people” who had married Jews or 
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Jewesses. Lord Frederic Framling- 
hame had married a girl of the Ber- 
renhoffers; and Mr. Hart had married 
a Miss Chute. She did not know much 
of Miss Chute, but was certain that 
she was a Christian. Lord Frederic’s 
wife and Lady Julia Goldsheiner 
were seen everywhere. Though she 
hardly knew how to explain the 
matter even to herself, she was sure 
that there was at present a general 
heaving-up of society on this matter, 
and a change in progress, which would 
soon make it a matter of indifference 
whether anybody was Jew, or Chris- 
tian. For herself, she regarded the 
matter mot at all, except as far as it 
might be regarded by the world in 
which she wished to live. She was 
herself above all personal prejudices 
of that kind. Jew, Turk, or infidel 
was nothing to her. She had seen 
enough of the world to be aware that 
her happiness did not lie in that 
direction, and could not depend in 


the least on the religion of her hus- 


band. Of course, she would go to 
church herself. She always went to 
church. It was the proper thing 
to do. As to her husband, though 
she did not suppose that she could 
ever get him to church, — nor, per- 
haps, would it be desirable, —she 
thought that she might induce him 
to go nowhere, so that she might be 
able to pass him off as a Christian. 
She knew that such was the Chris- 
tianity of young Goldsheiner, of 
which the Starts were now boasting. 

Had she been alone in the world, 
she thought that she could have 
looked forward to her destiny with 
complacency; but she was afraid of 
her father and mother. Lady Pomona 
was distressingly old-fashioned, and 
had so often spoken with horror even 
of the approach of a Jew, and had 
been so loud in denouncing the 
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iniquity of Christians who allowed 
such people into their houses! Unfor- 
tunately, too, Georgiana, in her earlier 
days, had re-echoed all her mother’s 
sentiments. And then her father — 
if he had ever earned for himself the 
right to be called a Conservative 
politician by holding a real opinion 
of his own, it had been on that 
matter of admitting the Jews into 
parliament. When that had been 
done, he was certain that the glory 
of England was sunk forever. And 
since that time, whenever creditors 
were more than ordinarily importu- 
nate, when Slow and Bideawhile 
could do nothing for him, he would 
refer to that fatal measure as though 
it was the cause of every embarrass- 
ment which had harassed him. How 
could she tell parents such as these 
that she was engaged to marry a man 
who at the present moment went to 
synagogue on a Saturday, and carried 
out every other filthy abomination 
common to the despised people ? 
That Mr. Brehgert was a fat, 
greasy man of fifty, conspicuous for 
hair-dye, was in itself distressing ; 
but this minor distress was swallowed 
up in the greater. Miss Longestaffe 
was a girl possessing considerable 
discrimination, and was able to weigh 
her own possessions in just scales. 
She had begun life with very high 
aspirations, believing in her own 
beauty, in her mother’s fashion, and 
her father’s fortune. She had now 
been ten years at the work, and was 
aware that she had always flown a 
little too high for her mark at the 
time. At nineteen, and twenty, and 
twenty-one, she had thought that all 
the world was before her. With her 
commanding figure, regular long fea- 
tures, and bright complexion, she had 
regarded herself as one of the beau- 
ties of the day, and had considered 
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herself entitled to demand wealth 
and a coronet. At twenty-two, 
twenty-three, and twenty-four, any 
young peer, or peer’s eldest son, with 
a house in town and in the country, 
might have sufficed. Twenty-five and 
six had been the years for baronets 
and squires; and even a leading 
fashionable lawyer or two had been 
marked by her as sufficient since that 
time. But now she was aware that 
hitherto she had always fixed her 
price a little too high. On three 
things she was still determined, — that 
she would not be poor, that she would 
not be banished from London, and 
that she would not be an old maid. 
“Mamma,” she had often said, 
“there’s one thing certain. I shall 
never do to be poor.” Lady Pomona 
had expressed full concurrence with 
her child. “ And, mamma, to do as 
Sophia is doing would kill me. 


Fancy having to live at Toodlam all 


one’s life with George Whitstable!” 
Lady Pomona had agreed to this also, 
though she thought that Toodlam 
Hall was avery nice home for her 
elder daughter. “And, mamma, I 
should drive you and papa mad if 
I were to stay at home always. And 
what would become of me when 
Dolly was master of every thing?” 
Lady Pomona, looking forward as 
well as she was able to the time at 
which she should herself have de- 
parted, when her dower and dower- 
house would have reverted to Dolly, 
acknowledged that Georgiana should 
provide herself with a home of her 
own before that time. 

And how was this to be done? 
Lovers with all the glories and all 
the graces are supposed to be plenti- 
ful as blackberries by girls of nine- 
teen, but have been proved to be rare 
hothouse fruits by girls of twenty- 
nine. Brehgert was rich, would live 
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in London, and would be a husband. 
People did such odd things now, and 
“lived them down,” that she could 
see no reason why she should not do 
this, and live this down. Courage 
was the one thing necessary, — that 
and perseverance. She must teach 
herself to talk about Brehgert as 
Lady Monogram did of Sir Damask. 
She had plucked up so much courage 
as had enabled her to declare her fate 
to her old friend, remembering, as 
she did so, how, in days long past, she 
and her friend Julia Triplex had 
scattered their scorn upon some poor 
girl who had married a man with a 
Jewish name, whose grandfather had 
possibly been a Jew. “Dear me,” 
said Lady Monogram. “Todd, Breh- 
gert, and Goldsheiner! Mr. Todd is 
—one of us, I suppose.” 

“Yes,” said Georgiana boldly; “and 
Mr, Brehgert is a Jew. . His name is 
Ezekiel Brehgert; and he is a Jew. 
You can say what you like about it.” 

“T don’t say any thing about it, 
my dear.” 

“And you can think any thing 
you like. Things are changed since 
you and I were younger.” 

“Very much changed, it appears,” 
said Lady Monogram. Sir Damask’s 
religion had never been doubted; 
though, except on the occasion of his 
marriage, no acquaintance of his had 
probably ever seen him in church, 

But to tell her father and mother 
required a higher spirit than she had 
shown even in her communication to 
Lady -Monogram; and that spirit 
had not as yet come to her. On the 
morning before she left the Mel- 
mottes in Bruton Street, her lover 
had been with her. The Melmottes, 
of course, knew of the engagement, 
and quite approved of it. Madame 
Melmotte rather aspired to credit for 
having had so happy an affair ar- 
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ranged under her auspices. 
some set-off against Marie’s unfortu- 
nate escapade. Mr. Brehgert, there- 
fore, had been allowed to come and 
go as he pleased; and on that morn- 
ing he had pleased to come. They 
were sitting alone in some back room, 
and Brehgert was pressing for an 
early day. “I don’t think we need 
talk of that yet, Mr. Brehgert,” she 
said. 

“You might as well get over the 
difficulty, and call me Ezekiel at 
once,” he remarked. Georgiana 
frowned, and made no soft little 
attempt at the name, as ladies in 
such circumstances are wont to do. 
“Mrs. Brehgert” —he alluded, of 
course, to the mother of his children 
— “used to call me Ezzy.” 

“ Perhaps I shall do so some day,” 
said Miss Longestaffe, looking at her 
lover, and asking herself why she 
should not have been able to have the 
house, and the money, and the name 
of the wife, without the troubles ap- 
pertaining. She did not think it 
possible that she should ever call him 
Ezzy. 

“ And ven shall it be? I should 
say as early in August as possible.” 

“In August!” she almost screamed. 
It was already July. 

“Vy not, my dear? Ve would 
have our little holiday in Germany, 
—at Vienna. I have business there, 


It was. 
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and know many friends.” Then he 
pressed her hard to fix some day in 
the next month. It would be expe- 
dient that they should be married 
from the Melmottes’ house; and the 
Melmottes would leave town some 
time in August. There was truth in 
this. Unless married from the Mel- 
mottes’ house, she must go down to 
Caversham for the occasion, which 
would be intolerable. No: she must 
separate herself altogether from fa- 
ther and mother, and become one 
with the Melmottes and the Breh- 
gerts, till she could live it down, 
and make a position for herself. If 
the spending of money could do it, it 
should be done. 

“T must at’any rate ask mamma 
about it,” said Georgiana. Mr. Breh- 
gert, with the customary good-humor 
of his people, was satisfied with the 
answer, and went away, promising 
that he would meet his love at the 
great Melmotte reception. Then she 
sat silent, thinking how she should 
declare the matter to her family. 
Would it not be better for os to say 
to them at once that there must be a 
division among them, an absolute 
breaking off of all old ties, so that it 
should be tacitly acknowleged that 
she, Georgiana, had gone out from 
among the Longestaffes altogether, 
and had become one with the Mel- 
mottes, Brehgerts, and Goldsheiners ? 
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Tuis is one of the questions that 
we heard some one ask a young 
doctor of medicine a few days ago. 
It was a sleek-looking questioner, 
whom some people would have picked 
out as a representative of piety, and 
some would have called him a dry- 


looking hypocrite. As we know him 
to be one to whom the young man 
had a letter of introduction, and as 
we knew that the young man was on 
the lookout for a place to settle in, 
and as, without intending to listen, 
we heard much of the conversation, 














he-was entered in our list as a first- 
class hypocrite. 

We can say to any young man 
who is entering the medical profes- 
sion, that it does not matter what 
church he goes to. It does matter, 
whether he behaves like an honorable 
man; and if he undertakes to build a 
practice in a particular sect, or by 
attending prayer-meetings for that 
purpose, he must be any thing but an 
honorable man, The first thing for 
him to learn, under these circum- 
stances, is to despise himself: the 
second is to enjoy the contempt that 
his professional brothers feel for him. 
Then he may succeed very well. 
But he will never know any thing 
more of medicine than-he now has 
acquired. His constant study must 
be hypocrisy; and, if he does not 
succeed in Rev. Mr. A’s church, why 
he must leave and join Rev. Mr. B’s. 

We know one medical man in a 
small country village in New Eng- 
land, who has belonged to three 
different sects in the course of five 
years. Although brother deacons 
and sister old maids have tried to 
talk him into business, he has failed 
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to coax into his fold the sheep that 
another medical man possessed ; and, 
although he has had the occasional 
appearance of a revival in his favor, 
there has been a terrible backsliding 
towards his medical brother, who 
never talks religion at all. 

The above is not an uncommon 
history in the city as well as in the 
country village. In a practice of 
some years, we have seen the attempt 
made by several different churches 
to support their own sectarian physi- 
cians. We have known a number of 
such physicians, whose early months 
were blessed with larger, yes, very 
much larger incomes than other phy- 
sicians of their own age, ability, and 
knowledge ; who broke down in prac- 
tice, and left the city, or remained to 
see younger men step in, and honor- 
ably succeed in taking and keeping 
their patients. And it is perfectly 
fair that such should be the result. 
It is as absurd for a medical man to 
try and build his practice upon a 
sectarian foundation, as it would be 
for a clergyman to fill his church by 
preaching about Ayer’s pills, or the 
balm of thousand flowers. B. 





WINTER IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


BY MRS. L. A. MILLINGTON. 


Way not? Winter skies are blue 
and fair, winter sunsets as golden 
and restful as those of summer. The 
sun goes down beyond the blue moun- 
tains in all the glory of painted 
clouds, pink and purple, just as in the 
reddest of autumn days. Morning 


dawns upon the snow-clad peaks with 
such lingering pomp of light and 
color as never could be seen in a 





swift tropical dawn. From peak to 
peak the radiance creeps, till all the 
hollows are filled with a faint golden 
haze, while overhead, a sky that would 
be blue and fair in June is bluer and 
fairer still in January. 

The brown limbs of the leafless 
trees, with their slender tracery of 
twigs, are beautiful against that sky. 
In their delicately-varnished buds 
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are wrapped up the flowers and foli- 
age of another year. The sound of 
the wind among their flexible branches 
is strangely stirring. It is the wres- 
tling of the naked tree with the swift 
currents of the air. It roars as the 
river roars against its rocky walls. 

In these valleys, with a winter sky 
over me, and the pungent air warm- 
ing my blood like wine, I can no 
more be quiet than the thistle-birds 
who ate the crumbs I gave them on 
the snow this morning, with such 
flutter and chirping, such sweeps 
abroad, and returns. Surely, if fly- 
ing is such a pleasure, walking, run- 
ning, going and coming, ought to be 
equally delightful. With the earliest 
sunlight I hear the birds twittering 
together on the tall trees. One or 
two, supremely content, sing in a low, 
dreamy way under their breath, as I 
have heard a robin do late in autumn. 
It was the faintest whisper of sing- 


-ing, but sweet with all that could 


make a small bird happy. There are 
hundreds of them in the flock, a 
little darker in plumage (the bride- 
groom’s bravery is for the coming 
spring), but with the cheerful whistle, 
the restless wing, and the sprightly 
manner, of our summer friend. 

In the spring they will hunt up 
their old nests, and, if they consider 
them safe, will build them up another 
story, one nest on the top of another. 
I found one so built, a few days ago, 
that had four poor little addled eggs 
in it still. Some marauding hawk 
had cut off the poor mother in the 
midst of her happiness. 

Cunning little reasoners they must 
be. <A pair had a nest in an oleander 
on a gentleman’s piazza ; and the nest 
was so shaken by the wind, that the 
eggs were thrown out upon the 
ground. The next day the birds built 
their nest up an inch all round, care- 


fully tying it to the twigs with bits 
of thread and grass. 

Where do the birds sleep, I wonder. 
Huddled into little balls, inside some 
sheltering evergreen thicket, or nes- 
tling for warmth on the broad limbs 
of some large tree. 

Last year’s nests always interest 


‘me. Yesterday I found two. One, 


on a thorn-tree, was made of thorn- 
branches loosely thrown together, 
more like a broad shelf than a nest; 
not a fibre of grass, wool, or moss, to 
make soft the cradle of the little 
euckoos. The other, pendent from a 
long twig of fragrant birch, was so 
woven over and under with spiders’ 
webs, ribbons of silver-birch, slender 
threads of grass and weeds, that it 
seemed fit for use with little or no re- 
pairs. The lining of thistledown 
might be renewed; and the little 
housekeepers could enter at once 
upon family cares, in the dwelling of 
one who had builded for posterity. 
It is, however, more likely that the 
builders of a nest come back to it 
again and again. This summer, a pair 
of blue-birds had a nest in a sparrow’s 
house in my garden. In due season 
the flitting of the young brood took 
place, and I saw no more of the young 
family until late in October. I was 
surprised one morning to see a pair 
of blue-birds flitting in and out of the 
old nest, carrying sticks and straws 
with as much interest as in early 
May. All the forenoon they played 
and worked alternately ; but they, too, 
took up their line of march for the 
far south. 

It is like the cuckoo to build a 
shabby nest. It has the.eye of a 
hawk, and should have the beak and 
claws of a rapacious bird. What it 
does with the young birds which it 
carries off from other birds’ nests, I 
could never find out. I only know, 























by having seen, that it carries them 
off, one by one, in spite of the buffets 
of the enraged parent birds. What 
a figure it cut once, sprawled on the 
ground before me, panting, and ruffled 
in plumage, while the poor robins 
danced around it, bristling and 
screaming in frantic, helpless rage! 

No sound is more dreary, heard 
in the stillness of night, than the 
slow, monotonous dissyllable of the 


-euckoo’s song. It is so strange and 


sad! I remember lying, long summer 
nights, listening to the far-off, tremu- 
lous murmur of the songs of the her- 
mit thrushes, that made the air about 
the sphagnous swamps a-quaver with 
their flute songs. Into this thrill of 
sweetness broke the cry of the cuckoo; 
and that was alternated with the 
boom of the bittern in the marsh be- 
yond. 

The snow-birds do not come to the 
house, except in very severe weather. 
They keep to the thickets, and live, 
as the partridges do, among the ever- 
greens. I hear their songs when I 
am out walking. Then, too, the wax- 
wing startles me with its shrill, clear 
whistle, — a gay, bustling fellow, with 
a bristling crest and pretty plumage ; 
not so querulous as the jay, who 
comes now and then to look up his 
winter-stores,-but making a gleam of 
pleasant color on the winter land- 
scape. 

The partridge has a habit, which 
is, perhaps, peculiar to himself. He 
flies a long way from his usual feed- 
ing-ground, and drops suddenly into 
the snow, burrowing at the farther 
end of a tunnel which he makes with 
his feet and wings. What sport I 
have had trying to catch him there, 
creeping up with shawl or coat spread 
out to cover him, and falling flat on 
the snow, only to see him fly out be- 
yond me as swift as an arrow! He 
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sleeps thus by day, as well as by 
night. I have watched one sitting 
on a lichen-painted rock, evidently 
feeling secure in his surroundings. 
If my chisel had been a shot-gun, I 
could have torn his pretty plumage, 
and laid him, a pitiful sight, on the 
brown leaves at the foot of the rock. 

The melted snow furrows the 
mountain-side with gay little streams, 
that dance and sing like summer 
brooks. As I climb up higher and 
higher, the trees grow smaller and 
more distorted. The strong south 
wind that blows in my face the sweet 
and resinous odor of the great forests, 
bends the trees, and turns their gaunt 
limbs aside like willow-wands. On 
the terraces there are always oaks; 
and the bears have broken great 
branches in the tops to get the acorns. 
The rocks are green with early saxi- 
frage, and moss-like sandworts. Tufts 
of leaden-gray club-mosses crumble 
under my feet; and lichens, golden- 
brown and sulphur-yellow, are blos- 
soming out in this unusual warmth 
and moisture. In sheltered hollows 
along the south slope, the willows 
have just put out their silvery catkirs. 
Great gray-and-black hunting-spid- 
ers sun themselves on the dry leaves ; 
and here and there, in the brown 
mould, geranium-seeds have germi- 
nated, sending up their delicate coty- 
ledons as trustfully as in May. 

Here is the track of a deer, a well- 
to-do, comfortable fellow, I judge, by 
his spreading hoofs, and deep flounder 
in this snow-bank. Thickets of young 
trees in the borders of the wood are 
favorite haunts of deer. Here is both 
better security and better food. A 
male deer brought up in the clearings, 
or near them, will always have larger 
horns than one living entirely in the 
forest, So marked and peculiar is 
the difference, that an observing 
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hunter knows at a glance whether his 
game belongs to the woods, or the 
clearings. There can be but one 
reason; and that lies in the food. 
The doe leads her young to the sweet 
clover-field, the succulent oats, or the 
spicy twigs of sprouting birches, in 
one case: in the other, the scanty 
croppings of an undergrowth that 
thrives under a roof of dense foliage, 
quite excluding the precious sunlight, 
. must suffice. There, in those dense 
forests, insects make life a torment. 
There are no fresh winds to temper 
the steaming heat; and the young 
deer are pinched and gaunt with 
hunger and unrest. In the night, 
they seek the streams for refreshment, 
and to feed on the succulent water- 
plants; and, as in the African v/eys, 
there their enemies lie in wait. for 
them. 

The size of the horns varies curi- 
ously. One from the clearings may 
now and then be found with over 
thirty odd points; while in the dense 
woods they contract to eight, six, or 
four, and so to the spike-horn, which 
is usually an animal of much smaller 
size than deer bred in the openings. 
Whatever varieties may occur in a 
species, through conditions or acci- 
dents, we know that the first form is 
always permanent. 

I have been studying the earth 
covered with fallen leaves, pressed 
flat with the three feet of snow which 
the south wind has blown away so 
soon. How beautiful they are! — the 
brown oak-leaves, picked out with 
gauzy light-colored birch, or heart- 
shaped silver-poplars. A tuft of green 
moss, or a clump of Christmas ferns, 
are set down by a lichen-painted 
stone. Stalks of golden-rods, and a 
bare blackberry-brier, straggle across 
a patch of snow, out of which peeps 
the seed-cups of dead St. John’s-wort, 


danthonias, and other nameless, 
ghostly-looking grasses. 

Why is not this a hint for a carpet, 
—this groundwork of dead leaves, with 
the mosses and graceful ferns, and 
the still beautiful stalks of last year’s 
flowers? In October and November 
the deep woods are illuminated by 


the fallen leaves, not there, as in the — 


open country, blown into heaps, and 
withered with sun and rain. It is as 
if the skies had rained sunshine, — 
the after-glow of the summer.. One 
who has not walked in the deep, 
trackless forest at that time, can 
never guess at the radiance and 
beauty of such a scene. 

In one of my walks I followed the 
wood-cutters up to the hills, and 
strolled off through the snow with 
my dogs. The squirrels had been 
having a sociable time, visiting back 
and forth, tunnelling the snow for 
acorns, and chasing each other around, 
just as a parcel of boys would do in 
the woods. Rover did not trouble 
himself in the least as to my getting 
about, but went stark, staring mad 
over every squirrel’s hole that he 
found. In his honest dog’s heart, 
and stupid brain, he believed that 
there must be squirrels where there 
were so many tracks; and he expected 
every moment that a nice plump fel- 
low would pop into his open jaws. 

Billy, on the contrary, helped me 
over all the drifts, where he had been 
floundering himself, with a face full 
of interest, and an encouraging wag 
of his tail. 

How beautiful the hemlocks are! 
There are none of our evergreens so 
graceful ; and none have such hand- 
some foliage. Their pretty little 
cones are fairy-like, and fit for pen- 
dants to a lady’s ears, and tassels for 
her hair. Their very shadows on the 
snow fill me with a sense of beauty 




















The frost does not change their color, 
or make them look so stiff and frozen 
as it does the pines and cedars in cold 
weather. Where the young hemlocks 
grow in clusters, rabbits had played, 
as well as squirrels. On some large 
gray rocks facing the south, I found 
quantities of “‘Tripe de Roche,” the 


Jast resource of starving hunters. 


There were other and handsomer 
lichens everywhere in such profusion, 
that I scarcely knew which to take, 
and which to leave. <A tiny tuft of 
woodsias, transferred toa box in my 
window, is just now deliberating 
whether it shall unroll its pretty 
fronds, or not. Herb Robert,. one 
sandwort, anda lechea have nodoubts. 
They think spring has surely come, 
and are growing with all their might. 

One can nowhere take into the soul 
so full a sense of the glory of night 
asin the country. The unutterable 
solemnity of the sky, with its few fair 
stars paled by the lustre of the white 
moonlight, overarching the beautiful 
valley, and its encircling mountains, 
of the tenderest rose and violet tints, 
sinks deep into my heart. I walk up 
and down like one entranced. This 
common highway, soiled with cinder, 
charcoal, and scattered iron ore, seems 
a “high place,” such as the prophets 
of old sought for worship. The world 
is afar off, and heaven very near. 
I lay aside some vain hopes and 
wicked wishes, and gather peace and 
trustfulness for to-morrow. 

One of my resources here, for the 
evenings, is a wood-fire buift in an 
old, old stove, which Benjamin Frank- 
lin invented. Poor Richard abhorred 
the waste of fuel in fireplaces; and 
he got up a cast-iron fireplace, which 
is immensely dirty, cumbrous, and 
wasteful, but at the same time per- 
fectly delightful. In ours we are 
just now burning some old apple- 
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trees ; and the sap, when heated, es- 
capes with a musical singing that is 
remarkable, it is so exactly like the 
song of the robin. His twitterings; 
his love-song, bubbling over with bliss ; 
and low interludes, and cradle-songs 
of supreme content, — I can hear them 
all,—the faint stir of early dawn, 
and the full chorus that greets the 
sun. 

In the odor of the burning wood I 
trace the sweets of all its years with 
blossoming Mays, and its Octobers 
with ripened, fragrant fruit. Out of 
the heart of these ragged brown sticks 
was elaborated the sap which unfolded 
in the pink-and-white petals, and 
golden pollen grains ; which wrought 
so wonderfully in the downy green 
globes below the calyx, and garnered 
there the summer’s sunshine in pulp 
and embryo. All the days of all the 
years in which it has tossed its free 
branches in the air, seem to come 
back to me as [ listen. Not one but 
has its special gift or promise. Even 
the days in which the wind filled the 
heavens with the great, awful cry of 
appalled and shuddering Nature, are 
days of deep, strong joy; then the 
wild and free elements lift and hold 
us apart from ourselves. 

It is good for man to live, even for 
a little time, apart from his egotisms 
and small vanities. The world which 
we make for ourselves is full of them. 
As our own creation, we delight in 
them, and pinch our poor souls to 
keep their narrow bounds; but in 
God’s wild, free world, there is all 
true happiness to be had for the 
seeking. There is work to do, and 
lessons to learn, that yield the great- 
est joy and the sweetest content. If 
Nature reveals to us her hidden secrets, 
even in the life of the humblest plant 
or insect, she but shows us the hid- 
den thoughts of Him who made ail, 
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—the visible and the invisible, the 
known and the unknown. ‘To come 
nearer, then, to the great heart of Na- 
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ture, always throbbing with life and 
joy, is to draw nearer to Him who is 
the source of life and happiness. 





WEEDS. 


BY DR. J. 


One of those rare times in winter, 
when the snow seems suddenly to 
disappear for a few days, and when 
the ground has that peculiar warm, 
earthy smell which promises spring 
some time, I stole a day from my 
patients, and went into the woods. 
I took a basket with me to gather 
green things, of which the winter 
woods are fuller than we are apt to 
think; for I knew this “January 
thaw” would probably be’ the only 
chance for me till late in March. 

I found plenty of mosses, flakes of 
green with their brown fruitage; and 
the warm melting snow had so loos- 
ened their hold upon their native 
rocks, that I could take them up in 
great pieces like carpets. I found 
plenty of ferns, too, aspidiums, and 
aspleniums, which had lain still and 
cold, but evergreen, pressed down flat 
by the weight which had been above 
them. And at their base the funny 
woolly knobs, from which new ferns 
will grow, seemed to have been packed 
up in such a small space purposely for 
my benefit. Then there were the 
shining leaves of low blackberry, the 
curious rattlesnake plantain, and stiff 
stalks of white-veined pipsissewa, and 
bright vines of mitchella with its 
double red berry. Of course, I gath- 
ered the trailing lycopodiums, and 
the branches of pine and hemlock 
and holly, to adorn our picture- 
frames at home; but of these I have 
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no story to tell. Of the little things, 
I made a fernery simply thus: I put 
them all into an immense brown 
baking-dish, mosses first, layer upon 
layer, fern-knobs half buried among 
them, vines running over them, and 
pipsissewa planted upright. I love 
all ferneries; but the glass ones have 
a suggestion in them of wax flowers 
under a shade; and at best one is 
reminded of a greenhouse, while I, 
who spent my boyhood in the coun- 
try, never feel such a thrill as when 
I lay hold of a piece of the veritable 
healthy old woods of New England. 
So you will see that I left the little 
brown pine-needles sticking here and 
there all over the moss, and should 
not have thought my “ woods,” as I 
called the contents of the baking-dish, 
complete without them. 

By and by a blade of grass strug- 
gled up, —my New England palm, I 
called it, and guarded it carefully. 
Then the ferns began to uncurl; and 
I learned every curved tip of them by 
heart, and saw the first faint white 
shadows of the fruit dots. When 
the fronds spread themselves fanlike, 
shading the lowlier plants, my wife 
suggested that we need only fancy 
ourselves the buzzing little fly which 
the warm room had tempted out of 
winter-quarters to be transported to 
the carboniferoys age. Then the rat- 
tle-snake plantain unfolded its delicate 
raceme of pearly flowers: it is one 

















of those “high-bred orchids” which 
Higginson talks about, and which a 
friend tells me are so “orchid to 
press.” 

Then the little oxalis made its way 
from beneath the moss. Its leaves 
were exquisitely folded, more beauti- 
ful, because finer, than those of the 
pink oxalis which grew in a hanging- 
basket in the room. And, when it 
opened its little yellow bell, we 
agreed there was nothing more ex- 
quisite to be seen in the greenhouses. 
“Why, mamma,” said our little 
Mary, “that’s wood-sorrel! You told 
me it was a weed when I was weed- 
ing the flower-bed last summer.” 
And, though mamma is not a young 
woman, she actually blushed. 

Next came the daintiest little 
climber and twiner with three-parted 
entire leaves. Neither of us was 
botanist enough to know its name; 
but we comforted ourselves, thinking 
it would blossom some day, and, 
meantime, watched it enthusiastically 
as it twisted and turned, and put out 
one lovely little tendril here, and 
clasped trustfully a tall fern there, 
and in general grew gayly on, regard- 
less of all rule. The funny thing 
about that plant was, that it never 
blossomed, but it did go to seed: at 
least, none of our eyes ever saw buds 
or blossoms, and suddenly one day we 
noticed seeds. I confess we made a 
little journey about this time; and it 
may have taken advantage of us, and 
flowered then: but I have circum- 
stantial evidence against that, which 
it would be tedious to reproduce here. 
We called it “The Botanical Anoma- 
ly,” and were about to send an item 
to the “Naturalist” on the subject, 
when a learned friend happened in 
one day, and quenched us by the 
remark, “ Bless you, that’s hog pea- 
nut! It has a purple flower.” My 
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wife is too polite to contradict; but 
in the bosom of her family I heard 
her murmur, “Hog peanut indeed! 
Besides, this plant never blossomed.” 

When we read our January “Old 
and New,” we found that Paul 
Baudry had put the purple of hog 
peanut on the very balustrade of the 
entrance to the kingdom of the Italian 
opera’s heaven. 

Next came the ragworts with their 
scalloped leaves, purple-lined, and 
grew vigorously, and lighted up the 
fern forest with their golden flowers. 
And a little white violet, with its 
dark pencilling and sweet breath, 
opened in one little nook. 

Then came up a plant in a great 
hurry; and it grew and grew and 
grew, and opened its green leaves, 
and divided and subdivided and re- 
subdivided them, till it threatened to 
overshadow all the “woods,” but 
finally took to blossoming in great 
clusters of little white umbelliferous 
flowers. We called it water hemlock: 
my scientific sister called it Cicuta 
maculata ; but the children insisted 
that it was Jack’s beanstalk. 

I cannot tell you all the wonderful 
things which grew in this humble 
earthen dish. They were not “rare” 
things, like those in my wife’s fern- 
ery, to be sure, save in the sense 
that these tiny and shy wild crea- 
tures are rarely looked at; not even 
so green as their glass-protected 
cousins, yet I always maintained 
that these latter, although they were 
“green and sappy,” must be “half 
conscious of the garden-squirt,” and 
ought, accordingly, “to look un- 
happy.” 

Well, all winter we watched the 
unfolding of my little wood-plants, 
when, lo, in the spring, we found our- 
selves, as N. says, quite demoralized. 
You see, we could not keep our gar- 
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den in order. First we spared the 
little oxalis in our weeding: of course, 
we had not the heart to root that out; 
and then Ben was so unreasonable as 
to examine the pretty little red-and- 
yellow bells of the tall sorrel, and 
insist that that should not be sacri- 
ficed; and when mamma, whose eye 
for order is so exquisite that it some- 
times interferes with her eye for 
beauty, suggested mildly that the 
flowers needed a microscope to be 
appreciated, and were therefore unsuit- 
able for the garden, the unpractical 
Ben cried out enthusiastically, “ But 
the shape of the leaves is so wonder- 
ful and unique !” 

And then Mary, who was studying 
botany, went out to weed the portu- 
laca-bed one day, and. discovered it 
overrun with purslain. Did she 
weed it? Not at all. She put out 
her thumb and finger to pull outa 
piece, when she suddenly stopped and 
started as if a great thought had 
struck her. Then she brought out 
her big “ Gray’s Manual,” and, three 
minutes after, rushed into my office, 
crying, “ Hureka/ Papa, I’ve discov- 
ered a new variety of portulaca in 
our bed: I thought we had only six 
species, and we have seven. And 
this new one has such _ beautiful 
leaves too! And even the dry old 
botany condescends to be quite poeti- 
cal about it. Of course, it tells 
about the ‘obovate’ form, and says 
‘sessile’ and ‘ fugacious,’ and ‘sepals 
keeled,’ and all such nonsense; but 
then it says, ‘opening only in sunny 
mornings.’ So we must be sure to 


look at it pleasant days, papa.” 
Mamma was dismally silent when 
she saw the discovery; for she well 
knew what it boded. But papa upheld 
Mary, and told her she had a truly 
philosophical eye for the morphology 
of flowers, and that her soul was akin 
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to that of the great Goethe, to all of 
which she replied, I grieve to say, 
after the manner of the nineteenth 
century, — : 

“ Papa, I believe you’re chaffing.” 

Mamma, who does not like to grieve 
the children, determined to hire a 
boy without such keen esthetic sensi- 
bilities as our family possesses, to 
weed the beds; but, unfortunately, 
Mary came in from school in the 
midst of it, and exclaimed in conster- 
nation, that that hateful boy had 
pulled up all the beautiful Chenopo- 
dium album. “ Please, miss,” said 
the boy, “ that’s pigweed.” 

“Pigweed !| ” said Mary loftily, and, 
gathering up some fragments which 
lay in the path, she adjusted them 
under the microscope. 


“Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 
Silver bells and cockle-shells, 
And roses, all.in.a row,” 


I said, with an attempt at severity. 

“ Look and see if these are not the 
‘silver bells,’ at all events,” said my 
child triumphantly. 

“Tt is so!” exclaimed mamma en- 
thusiastically,— “a green leaf in- 
crusted with pearls and silver. There 
is not so pretty a thing in. the gar- 
den.” 

Of course that was the end of the 
weeding. Every thing ran rampant, 
according to its own sweet will. Yet 
more: Ben actually began to import 
weeds. He began by bringing in a 
rare and beautiful fern, which he 
found while away on a visit, and 
brought carefully home in his hands, 
thirty miles by rail. Now, Ben is ar- 
tistic, rather than scientific, and was 
no whit daunted when we pronounced 
the mystical name “ tansy ” over his 
pet. If his fern would blossom, all 
the better for the garden. 

















And then Mary pleaded that the 
yarrow-leaves were more delicate yet, 
and finer, than any fern, and that St. 
Johnswort vines were altogether love- 
ly. All this being true, behold them 
brought in! Next we had the pretty 
climbing buckwheat twining its crim- 
son stems around our rosebushes. 
We admired its halberd leaves, and 
its little flowers, and especially its 
shining winged fruit. Alas for that 
fruit! The next year we had a gar- 
den full of climbing buckwheat. We 
could not object to the “ golden 
threads strung with pearls” of the 
dodder, of course; but the herbs on 
which it grows do give a somewhat 
unkempt appearance to a garden-plot: 
and perhaps our dainty little cousin, 
who is “so fond of flowers,” was not 
really to be blamed when she came to 
see us, for asking why we had given 
up our garden. There was an omi- 
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nous silence, but Ben had his revenge; 
for, a month later, he gathered half 
a dozen blossoms of various kinds, 
which he carefully pressed, and marked 
with Latin names of his own inven- 
tion. I remember only that the little 
low mallow was called “ Cheesorum,” 
and the common mustard “ Smarti- 
cum.” These he enclosed to his 
cousin as rare greenhouse plants; and 
he received the following reply : — 


My Dear BenJaAmriy, — The flowers are 
truly beautiful. There is wonderful deli- 
cacy, and at the same time richness of color- 
ing, even in these pressed specimens. Do 
try and get me some seeds of them, espe- 
cially the Cheesorum and Smarticum. . 

In great haste, your affectionate 


You see to what we have come in 
our family; but yet, as I say to them, 
“My dears, what ¢s beauty, after 
all?” 
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THE statistics of publishing show larger and larger figures every 
year. The most rapacious librarian has long since ceased to say, 
what, fifty years ago, the men of his craft said freely, — that any and 
every book would be welcome in his collection. The number of 
copyrights granted in the United States in the last year passed ten 
thousand, a much larger number than ever before. We have not the 
report of those in England ; but the number is larger than in America. 
The publishing enterprise of France is reviving ; and that of Germany 
has never flagged. 

The year 1874, however, can boast of but few remarkable addi- 
tions to the permanent literature of the world. We have supposed, 
indeed, that the remarkable depression of commerce in all the 
civilized world has re-acted on authors and publishers. Is it a rule of 
human society, perhaps, that, as in hard times fewer men and women 
commit themselves to the expense and responsibility of marriage, so 
fewer authors and publishers undertake the risks of bringing new 
books forward? Or are cause and consequence to be reversed? Is 
this the rule, that when by some mistral, some blight, or other 
epidemic, the supply of good books is checked, a world, depressed by 
the loss of human nature’s daily food, will not busy itself with any 
thing, will not buy cotton, or sell wool? It retires, perhaps, from its 
counting-house (poor world !) half fed, and in some desert refreshes 
itself with its worn-out Shakspeare or Waverley. 

Whatever the cause, this is certain, that the old year, while bring- 
ing us books in great numbers, has brought us of the English lan- 
guage but few books of the first class. Nor do we think our French 
friends are more fortunate. The German book-mill has, perhaps, 
worked on with its average success. 

In the department of history, we have at home two or three 
masterpieces, for which we may thank the past year, — books with 
which our readers are acquainted. Mr. Bancroft’s History is brought 
up to the treaty of 1783, and is called finished therefore; but we 
see no reason why we may not hope, as we certainly wish, for more. 
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Mr. Motley’s “ Barneveldt” has renewed the sad memories of one 
of the world’s greatest men. Mr. Parkman’s volume on Canada is 
an original contribution of the first value to American history, in a 
field wholly new. In another walk of history, we have four volumes 
of the John Quincy Adams Diary, the most complete history of his 
times ever written out by a man in so distinguished a position, enter- 
taining at every page, suggestive, and instructive. The Biography of 
Pickering has thrown new light on our earlier national history. 
Dr. Bacon’s exhaustive History of the Pilgrim Fathers is a noble 
monument of their fame, as of his comprehensive, philosophical 
method. But we have noted no French histories of value equal to 
these, or approaching them. In England, the most remarkable new 
books of history, perhaps, are Wheeler’s “ History of India” (which 
has advanced by one interesting volume), Greville’s entertaining 
Diary, and a convenient History of the Last Forty-four Years, by 
Mr. Molesworth. The handy volumes published by Longmans, called 
* Epochs of History,” will do more than bigger books to encourage 
the study of philosophical history. 

The year has given us no novel which compares with * Middle- 
march,” still the first novel of our time. But here at home, in Mr. 
Howells’s new story, of which we have spoken elsewhere, we have a 
novel of the first rank. In the absence, for the moment, of our 
fellow-workman, Mr. Perkins, we name his story, “ Scrope,” as 
another. Mrs. Whitney, Mrs. Stowe, Miss Alcott, have given us no 
complete stories. Mr. Black has begun a story in England, of which 
one can hardly judge as yet. It is to be hoped the hero may not 
deserve a good thrashing as heartily as did the husband of the Prin- 
cess of Thule. Of Mr. Trollope’s admirable serial, yet incomplete, 
our own readers are the first judges, and the best. We count it one 
of his best novels. 

Nothing is so remarkable in the English book-lists, since the 
enlargement of the public school system there, as the attention paid 
to the publication of school-books. We had supposed that the 
United States had carried this ‘“‘ manufacture ” to the outer edge of 
mechanism and puffery; but we hide our heads in presence of our 
English relatives. In one monthly number of the “ Bookseller” we 
find the following rival series : — 

The Popular School Books, The New Code Readers, The National 
Reading Books, The Standard Reading Books, The Academic Pro- 
gressive Reading Books, The Public School Series, The Elementary 
School Series, The Rudimentary Series, The Royal School Series, 
Philips’s Series, Literary Class Books. These, let it be observed, are 
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“ Readers” only. Geographies, grammars, arithmetics, and the rest, 
appear in equal rivalry. 

Imagination fails to paint the scene when the “ travelling agents ” 
(whom our English friends do not yet call “‘ drummers’’) of all these 
ten series meet-in the cloister-like library of some English rectory, 
and to the dazed “ incumbent” explain in rivalry the advantages of 
their several systems. 

For poetry, alas! the exhibit of the year is small. For ourselves, 
in OLD AND NEw, it has brought us to the great determination, for 
which our readers will thank us, to print no more “ poetry of senti- 
ment.” We live in hope that some journal will be established 
exclusively devoted to such verses. To its enterprising publishers 
we offer near a thousand poems, now on these shelves of ours, waiting 
stamps for return postage. 

Of the raw material of poetry, fiction, history, and philosophy, the 
printing-press has furnished the full supply. ‘The Annual Regis- 
ter” is as prompt as always, and, to the poetic mind, as poetical. 
The statue is there in the marble, if one only have the eye to see. 
The English Government is still printing its calendars of its old 
history. The historical societies here are as faithful. The Western 
societies are showing great spirit in their issues, — clear amber with 
very curious flies preserved in it. The Massachusetts Historical 
Society and the American Antiquarian Society have given us admira- 
ble volumes. 

Perhaps the department of literature which shows results of the 
widest interest is that of travel. Is this a part of the realistic humor 
of our day? Do we love most of all to know what our world is 
now, and what it is doing? Any way, the books of travel are the 
best books of the hour — with some half-dozen exceptions ; and they 
seem to be most widely read. Such are Lower’s “ Scandinavia,” 
Schweinfurth’s ‘* Africa,” Baker’s ‘ Ismailia,” Keller’s ‘* Amazon 
and Madeira,” Bates’s most interesting ** Journal of a Naturalist” 
there, and the record of the ** North German Polar Expedition,” 
Warburton’s “ Journey across Australia,” Tyson’s “ Arctic Adven- 
ture,” Myers’s “ Lost Empires,”’ Nordhoff’s ** California,” McGahan’s 
* Oxus,”” Stanley’s “ Coomassie,” Vincent’s “ Siam.” What a list 
this abridgment is of one year’s industry in this line! and how it 
would have delighted a Hakluyt or a Purchas! 
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DR. JAMES WALKER. 


As these sheets pass the press, we can only announce the death of 
Dr. James Walker, one of the earliest, as he was one of the most 
distinguished editors of “‘ The Christian Examiner.” 

That journal was established in 1829; and, as early as the beginning 
of 1831, he was appointed one of the editors, in connection with 
Mr. F. W. P. Greenwood. In April, 1835, Mr. Greenwood withdrew. 
Dr. Walker was then appointed sole editor, and a new series of the 
journal began. He held this position till the end of the next year, 
when Mr. Greenwood renewed his connection with “The Exam- 
iner ;”’ and their joint charge of it lasted till the end of 1839. 

During this period “ The Examiner ” earned its reputation as a 
journal of ah intelligent theology and of fearless criticism. Dr. 
Walker, whether in the pulpit or the lecture-room, or in the duties 
of an editor, was pre-eminently critical in his habits of study and of 
thought. No man stated more fairly both sides of a question. He 
was willing, indeed, to leave it even doubtful on which side was his 
own opinion, so his hearer or his reader might fairly form his. 

While he was editor of ** The Examiner,” he contributed to almost 
every number. Among papers which show all the range of his mind 
and the keenness of his pen, we may mention his papers in the 
Stuart-Channing controversy, in the Whitman-Stuart discussion, 
his Vindication of Unitarianism from the Charge of Scepticism, his 
paper on Neander,! and his elaborate review of Tucker’s “ Light of 
Nature.” 

When “ The Examiner ” was enlarged, and incorporated into OLD 
AND NEw, making, indeed, the older part of the new combination, 
Dr. Walker favored us with a paper on University Education, for 
our first number. His interest in that subject gave direction to some 
of the best work of his active and honorable life; and to the very 
last his advice was eagerly sought, and his counsels readily followed 
in the work of the overseers of Harvard College, — the college which 
loved him, and which he loved, and to whose service the greater 
part of his simple and noble career had been consecrated. 

1 In those days the Examiner had the bad habit ‘of omitting the names of authors. Old readers 
will be glad to know, that, while he was editor of the Examiner, Dr. Walker wrote in Number 43, 


art.6, 7; in 45, art. 7; in 46, art. 3; in 47, arts. 4, 8, 9; in 48, art. 5; in 49, art.5; in 52. art. 5; in 53, art. 
4; in 54, art. 6; in 56, art. 5; in 57, art. 6; in 58, art. 6. 
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MR. HOWELLS’S NOVELS. 

Sixce Mr. Howells first printed 
any thing with his name, intelligent 
readers have looked for more, and 
“asked fot more,” and have never 
been disappointed when they had 
what they asked for. He has written 
so little, that he has always written 
well. ; 

But it is only within a few years, 
that almost by accident, as it seemed, 
he has left the earlier lines of his lite- 
rary walks, and in three successive 
novels, each better than the former 
(if it is fair to say so of books, of 
which each was as good as it could 
be), has taken high position in the 
first rank of the novelists of the 
day.. | 

Jomard, who knows, says, that if 
a hard-pressed general is rash enough, 
in’ an exigency, to advocate that very 
dangerous movement, a charge in 
“line of battle,” every thing depends 
on the steadiness, or even on the life, 
of the sergeant at the extreme right 
of the line. Every elbow through 
a hundred bodies feels the magic 
touch and inspiration of his left 
elbow. If he is brave, they are 
brave: if he presses on, they press 
on: if he lives, they live: if he leaps 
over the enemy’s parapet with a 
shout, they leap over, shouting. Now 
that Mr. Howells has so well asserted 
his place of honor at the right of our 
line of novelists, let us hope they 
may all close steadily up to the touch 
of his elbow, and that he may live a 
thousand years. 

Nothing is really more absurd than 
to try to say in words why you like 
any thing; yet, of course, we are 
forever trying to doso. John likes 
—loves — Mary better than all the 
world beside. Of course, he cannot 
tell how or why. Yet he is forever 
carving poor statements of poor rea- 


sons on the rinds of: poor trees; 
and, what is worse, he sends worse 
statements of worse reasons, in very 
bad verse, for us to publish in “OLp 
AND New,” and then is disgusted 
because we will not print them. One 
of the most interesting parafoxes 
in life is this steady determination of 
intelligent people to “describe the 
indescribable.” When we come into 
the domain of religion, the paradox 
is so utterly insoluble, that all the 
myriad miseries and agonies of the 
religious experience of the world 
may be referred to it. In the last 
of Mr. Howells’s novels he has, in 
one word, replied to all the inductive 
and deductive follies of the theology 
of ages, —“I do not think God is: 
I know he is.” If the human race 
ever advances as far as this hero of his, 
and finds that the being of God is as 
little matter of intellectual discern- 
ment as of ocular observation, and 
that mind and body, indeed, are both 
mere tools of that divine soul which 
is child of God, and, as such, be- 
lieves, loves, and aspires, why, then 
the human race will be spared, every 
year, five thousand volumes of worth- 
less new theology. 

By the same token, and in the 
same vision, it will be spared five 
thousand other volumes of explana- 
tions of why we like, and why we dis- 
like, this novel, or that poem. This 
is not to say simply, that, in nine 
cases out of ten, our critics now are 
not frank enough to tell the true 
reason. The true reason would be, 
“T love my love with an M., because 
his book is published by Murray: I 
hate him with an M., because his 
poem is published by Macmillan.” 
Or it would be, “I think this novel is 
detestable, because the author writes 
for the ‘Tribune,’ which abused my 
essays,” or, “I think this poem is 
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delightful, because Cora Cordis, who 
writes it, also writes the literary criti- 
cisms for the ‘Propylaeum,’ and I 
want the ‘Propylaeum’ to praise my 
travels in Kaffirland.” Wholly be- 
side the freedom, which, in the perfect 
world, they will gain from such “ criti- 
cisms” as these, it is to be hoped 
they will also gain freedom from that 
analytic style which explains why 
the curve of the leaf of a fresh rose 
pleases us, and what there is agreea- 
ble and satisfactory (useful is Mr. 
Mill’s word) in the shape of the dew- 
drop which lies upon its surface. 

Without aspiring to ‘any success in 
this high and mighty line of criti- 
cism which explains why one novel is 
good, and why another is bad, — leav- 
ing that, indeed, to the autocrats of 
weekly criticism, — we modestly men- 
tion as a bald fact, not isolated, in 
the literary history of our time, the 
unqualified and exquisite pleasure 
which Mr. Howells’s novels give us, 
and our determination, already acted 
upon, to keep them at hand, not to 
give them away as presents, but to 
read them at home, andagain. With- 
out in the least attempting to ac- 
count for this pleasure, we venture, 
also, to mention a few facts regarding 
the method of this writer, which are, 
alas ! distinctions or peculiarities. It 
is a pity to have to add, that if we 
mentioned these facts to a listening 
class of fifty maiden novelists, and 
fifty young men, “making literature 
a profession,” who should sit by the 
side of the maidens, and if they all 
took notes of our observations, and 
then committed them to memory, 
they would still write as bad novels 
as if our words had never been 
spoken. Such, alas! is the fate of 
criticism. Still, Mr. Howells does do 
certain things better than anybody 
else does. ‘Therefore we speak. 


With entire unconsciousness, — a 
gift so much: greater than conscious- 
ness of power, — he takes all his char- 
acters, just as we have to take them 
in the world, with their faults just as 
prominent as their excellencies, and 
appearing, as shameful things like 
faults will, just at the wrong times. 
This is the rarest gift in fiction. 
The simplest method, in fiction, is 
that of the earliest of modern novel- 
ists, Lobeira. Oriana is without peer. - 
She is faultless: so the writer says, 
and so Amadis says, and so the 
reader says, unless he regard abso- 
lute stupidity as a fault. To match 
her, Amadis is also without peer. 
Did you ever meet another man who 
could stand with his back against a 
stone wall three days and three nights, 
and, with his battle-axe, cut down 
every man who approached from a 
hostile army? Stonewall Jackson, 
even, could not do that. But Ama- 
dis of Gaulcould. He, also, is a hero 
without faults, unless it is a fault to 
be moody when he is parted from 
Oriana for years, for no reason known 
to himself, or any one beside. 

Accepting this type, most modern 
novelists construct hero and heroine. 
Nicholas Nickleby is substantially 
faultless; so is Martin Chuzzlewit; 
so is Lucy of Lammermoor; so is 
that woman, name forgotten, who 
made signals to Paul Jones in 
Cooper’s “ Pilot.” This is the easy 
way to do them; and young read- 
evs, say from sixteen to nineteen of . 
age, in their hearts prefer them done 
in this way. So the Chinaman pre- 
fers to have his portrait taken, with 
the lights on both side of the face, 
and under the chin, as well as on the 
top of the head. 

The nineteeth century has advanced 
from this plan in its general determi- 
nation for realism; and a few bold 
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writers have introduced obtrusive 
fatlts. In the first essays of this 
new method, they were cunningly- 
selected faults, such as bore to vir- 
tue’s side, or, at the very most, such 
as were attractive to carnal man, 
though reproved by his spiritual 
advisers. Thus Die Vernon has the 
scandalous habit of riding alone, 
without escort, —a black fault this, 
almost a sin. But young England 
and young America thought it “so 
nice,” that this solecism was for- 
given; and therefore, dashing hero- 
ines, with riding-whips and men’s 
hats, have been only too popular from 
her day to ours. Rochester (of “Jane 
Eyre,” not of Charles Second) had a 
vilain temper, and an awful will of 
his own. But this class of sins is a 
class which women are so used to in 
men, and of which, in their own sex, 
they are so ignorant, that they idolize 
the representation of it; and Roches- 
ters of this type are now as plenty 
in novels as they are, alas! in life. 
There is another step in the real- 
istic direction, of which Mr. Trol- 
lope is a good illustration. We may 
call it the photographic type of 
novel. The lights of a photographic 
portrait are very light; the shades 
are very black; and by a peculiarity 
of the process, which this reader 
would not understand if we explained 
it, there are no good half-lights, 
far less quarter-lights, or sixteenths. 
All those medium shades are badly 
rendered in photograph. In much 
the same way, not to say for the same 
reason, the photographic novelist in 
the realist school gives you a hero, 
and even a heroine, with one good 
bad sin. Thus the hero gambles like 
Felix Carbury; he drinks like the 
same blackguard; he changes his 
mind, like all Trollope’s model Eng- 
lishmen. But you know pretty well 


when this vice is going to assert itself. 
You are not much surprised when it 
comes; and you know, that, in the 
alternate chapter, he will present 
himself in a more attractive light to 
the heroine and to you. 

Now, Mr. Howells’s people stumble 
much more unexpectedly, nay, they 
tumble over, in the’ most provoking 
way, just when you want them to 
stand. They do not do what you 
want them to do, and they do just 
what you do not want them to do. 
And these lapses come indirectly, not 
in a chapter fore-ordained to evil, but, 
just as human sins are apt to come, 
when hero and reader alike are most 
off guard. 

Perhaps this is high art; but it 
is our belief that it is high nature. 
Mr. Howells knows these people won- 
derfully well. He knows them better 
than they know themselves, poor blind 
creatures that they are; and they 
talk and sleep and walk and ride 
and sail, always drawing nearer to 
the foregone conclusion, as uncon- 
sciously, dear reader, as you are facing 
forward at this moment to the en- 
tanglement of the romance of your 
own life by ways you have not 
known, and do not know. There is 
something exquisitely pathetic in 
finding him painting the mole which 
is on the loveliest cheek, not because 
he wants to paint moles, but because 
the mole is there. Thus, in the 
exquisite love-scene which closes his 
last novel, the hero asks Florida, 
“ Where are we going?” — “I don’t 
know,” she replied. “I’m stopping 
with those friends of ours.” <A 
horrid vulgarism; but that charm- 
ing girl would certainly have used 
it; and so she does .use it. And per- 
haps her lover loved her all the 
better, because she forgot the Spingler 
Institute, and spoke unconsciously. 


























Mr. Howells’s stories have the 
merit, inestimable in what are called 
“serials,” that you would enjoy them, 
even if there were no Story. Admir- 
able as the story is dramatically, 
the by-play is as good as the plot, 
and is sustained right .through. 
Now it is the fashion to sneer at 
serials. True, no magazine can 
exist without one; but good writers 
naturally enough hate this method 
of publishing; and it has become 
rather a commonplace of weak con- 
versation to say that one does not 
like to read them. All the same is 
it true, that those novels in the his- 
tory of English literature which have 
won the widest circulation were pub- 
lished as serials. These are “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,” “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
and the stories of Dickens. The cele- 
brated tales of Scheherezade, prin- 
cess of India, were published in the 
same way, with a very terrible pen- 
alty, if any one number proved dull. 
These have proved the most enter- 
taining tales in literature: The bald 
fact that this is so may at least sug- 
gest the question, whether a writer 
is not held up to his work, when he 
knows that each chapter is to meet 
its own separate criticism, and goes 
forth alone into a world none too char- 
itable. We observe that the prima 
donna always wears nicer clothes than 
the chorus girls. Is this because she 
is to stand, — as one part in a serial 
stands,— with nobody before her, 
and nobody hehind, nobody at the 
right hand, and nobody at the left; 
so that all men can see whether her 
velvets are cotton or silk? Or is it, 


as Mr. Darwin believes, that the 
chorus singer with the sweetest voice, 
and the most faithful love of study, 
could not remain a chorus singer, and 
_ became from “native impulse, ele- 
force,” 


mental a prima donna? 
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Either way, here is perhaps an illus- 
tration of the merit which attaches 
to the best serials. The interest has 
to be sustained, and it is sustained. 

So Mr. Howells’s books are as 
good guidebooks as they are novels ; 
and ‘a good guidebook is one of 
the best books that is. Here he 
sends all the travellers over the very 
route his lovers travel over: they 
must even sleep in the boarding- 
houses his people lodged in. What 
bliss for the hotel-keepers if he would 
take them all in order! 


“Beginning at Rokeby,—the job’s sure 
to pay, — 

He might do every first-class hotel on the 
way.” 


Then what is so charming as hav- 
ing a poet write for you in prose? 
It is like meeting the girl you love 
in a street-car. Whenever they do 
it for us, it is charming, perhaps be- 
cause it isso often a surprise. Walter 
Scott, Goethe, Lamartine, Shelley, 
how wonderful it is! How one 
wishes he had the travels, or the 
autobiography, or the journal, or 
something, in prose, of Virgil or of 
Horace! Here at home is Mr. 
Bryant’s prose, Mr. Longfellow’s, 
Mr. Lowell’s, Mr. Carroll Everett’s, 
Mr. Aldrich’s, always fascinating, be- 
cause these men are all poets, and 
yet are good enough to write poetry 
in prose for us, —as that angel was 
good enough to take a street-car, 
instead of using her wings. One of 
the brightest of women went into a 
village photographer’s to have her 
picture taken. She pointed to the 
portrait of the village belle to indicate 
the style of picture she preferred. 
“Ef you warnt to look like Miss 
Lucy Lovely, yourd better git Miss 
Lucy Lovely to sit for you.” How 
often is the jaded editor tempted to 
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say the same thing as he rejects 
articles, and sends them home! 
“Would you not be good enough, 
another time, to write a little more 
like Mr. Howells? Could not you 
make every line an epigram? Could 
not you make every description a 
picture? Could not you throw a 
volume of theology into a sentence ? 
Could not you reveal character in the 
same words that describe dress? Do 
this, unknown contributor, and you, 
also, shall be welcome.” 

Best of all, perhaps, Mr. Howells 
is still young. He is at a post where 
it is his duty, as it must surely be 
his pleasure, to write good novels. 
How fortunate for us, the world of 
readers, that duty and inclination for 
once should leap together! 

If the aim we have suggested to 
young writers seem too high, let us 
console them by an anecdote. We 
have heard it whispered that the 
first poem which Mr. Howells sent 
to “The Atlantic Monthly” was sent 
back, even after. it was in type, and 
was not used, “because it was too 
long.” If the story is truly told, it 
was Mr. Robert Bonner of “The 
New York Ledger” who had the wit 
to observe, that, with some things, 
the longer they are, the better they 
are, and gave welcome to this waif 
from a poet then in exile. Take 
heart, young contributors! Though 
the editor of “O~tp anp New” 
may not discern your excellencies, 
trust to it that posterity may; and it 
may be you who shall preside at the 
head of his corner, to try vainly to 
decide the destinies of the aspirants 
of the future. 

Where should the criticism of Mr. 
Howells’s novels be written? There 
can be but two answers. The critic 
should be gliding over some Venetian 
lagune in a gondola, or over the long 


level of the New-York Central in a 
Pullman car. If only he could be 
taking his own “wedding journey ” 
over again! Should the readers of 
“Oxtp anp New” detect any jars or 
hitches, any sudden pull-ups or other 
cataclysms, in these fragmentary 
notes on the exquisite work of our 
charming novelist, he will under- 
stand in a moment, that, regardless 
of fatigue, we have detached our 
senior critic to write of the “ Wed- 
ding Journey” on the very line 
where it was accomplished, and 
that he has telegraphed back to us, 
from station after station, the obser- 
vations he has made at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour. If he who 
runs can read the noblest utterance 
of the world, it ought not be surpris- 
ing, that, in a higher civilization, he 
who rides can write. 





MISS ZIMMERN.! 


Miss ZrmMERn’s stories are so rare 
in their poetic conception, and thor- 
oughly artistic execution, that all who 
love nature, and enjoy a book which 
shows thought, fancy, and rare cul- 
ture, will find among these unpre- 
tending studies of real life, and of the 
realms of fancy and legendary lore, 
much to delight and startle them. 
What will surprise them, is, that, 
where so many namby-pamby tales 
for children are “done” (not more 
than half done sometimes), real gems 
of the imagination, pictures of the 
seen and the unseen of the highest 
type, full of the subtle poetic power 
which the young appreciate, as bril- 
liant and picturesque, poetic and 
really remarkable, as Miss Zimmern’s, 

1Told by the Waves. Stories in Nature. By 
Helen Zimmern, author of Stories in Precious 


Stones, &c. London: Virtue, Spalding, and 
Daldy, 1874. 
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should be no more the topic of conver- 
sation, or the mark of the reviewer. 
Still when the “Stories” told from 
the “Precious Stones” appeared two 
years since in London, the leading 
papers accorded to Miss Zimmern the 
just and merited praise her book 
deserved. The public has indorsed 
their verdict by buying the book. This 
work has passages as charming, and 
conceptions as brilliant and powerful ; 
andthe time will come, we predict, 
when “The Aloe,” and certain of 
these other stories, will be exceedingly 
admired. We shall expect to hear 
that our praise has been faint, and 
not overstated. We have really en- 
joyed the book from beginning to end, 
and think some of the stories per- 
fect, simply charming in their senti- 
timent. Prose, in the hands of Miss 
Zimmern, is full of poetry. 


MISS AITKIN’S SCOTTISH SONG.! 


As long as the love of poetry lasts, 
the songs of Allan Ramsay, Burns, 
Scott, Lady Nairn and others, and 
last, but not least, Lady Anne Bar- 
nard, will live in the hearts of people, 
and ever be welcome. 

Miss Aitkin says in her modest 
preface to the little book of “Scottish 
Songs” here named, that her aim, in 
adding another to the long list of 
works of this kind, has been to give 
us only the songs “that have won 
their way to the hearts of the Scot- 
tish people, and dwelt there,” — in 
itself a good test ; for, as Goethe says, 
“What has kept its place in the 
hearts of the people even for twenty 
years is pretty certain to have true 
merit.” Miss Aitkin has used her 


1 Scottish Song, a Selection of the Choicest 
Lyrics of Scotland. Compiled and arranged, with 
brief notes, by Mary Carlyle Aitkin, London: 
Macmillan and Company, 1874. 


editorial position with care and good 
taste. She has made a small volume,- 
in which every song is choice. 
Heretofore, the reader has been 
obliged, whether gentle or simple, to 
wade through tedious, coarse, even 
indecent trash, and glean here and 
there the gems of Scotch lyrics. Now 
we have before us a fit and worthy 
collection of the best, purest, and 
noblest things written from the earli- 
est times of Scottish song down to 
the present century. The book is 
admirably arranged, and indexed with 
care; the songs are divided into four 
parts, and placed according to subject, 
not daté; and they are all carefully 
headéd with authors’ names, dates, 
&c. The notes being in the body of 
the work are more useful, and likely 
to be read, as they are so closely con- 
nected with the subject of each. We 
have not space for more than one rare 
song, a mere fragment, but full of 
beauty and simplicity. Its author is 
unknown. 


IN YON GARDEN. 


In yon garden fine and gay, 
Picking lilies a’ the day, 
Gathering flowers o’ ilka hue, 

I wistna then what love could do. 


Where love is planted, there it grows; 
It buds and blooms like any rose; 

It has a sweet and pleasant smell: 

No flower on earth can it excel. 


I put my hand into the bush, 

And thought the sweetest rose to find, 
But pricked my finger to the bone, 
And left the sweetest rose behind. 


EDUCATION. 


Tue second number of the “ Rund- 
schau”? contains an _ inieresting 
paper upon education. It is almost 


1 Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin. 
Schoenhof and Moeller. 
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too comprehensive ; and the wide field 
it passes over makes it necessary to 
divide into two parts, of which we 
have the first in this number. 

One point is admirably carried out 
in this paper: this is, a consideration 
of the false estimate made upon the 
“disabilities” of old age. We have 
been too apt to think that “ educa- 
tion” should end with the school 
years, and have limited its period to 
eighteen, or, at most, to the age of 
twenty or more years, and to school- 
life, under the notion that develop- 
ment can only be expected from the 
faculties of youth; that with advanc- 
ing age comes decay; that after the 
ripening must necessarily come the 
fall. 


“Every thing has contributed to bring 
about this view. Youth and old age are 
constantly opposed to each other; and there 
is left a great gulf between. This influen- 
ces our ideas, as well as our arrangements 
for life. Under this impression, youth 
appears as the sum total of all that is beau- 
tiful and happy; while old age comes like a 
ghost, whose approach fills the spirit with 
care and anxiety. Poets praise youth, and 
we are wont to sigh for the youthful joys 
that are past: the fancy wanders back to 
early childhood for its images of beauty, 
and of its joy in life. Old age, on the other 
hand, is looked upon as an unavoidable 
misfortune. Some take it as a form of ill- 
ness ; others, who are unwilling to deny it 
any worth, complain of its diminished ca- 
pabilities in comparison with those of 
youth.” 


This false notion the writer ranks 
with that doctrine of religion which 
lays down the theory that man 
was originally created perfect, but, 
ever since the fall of Adam, has been 
born sinful. This doctrine resembles, 
he says, the view I speak of, — that 
of “a favored period of youth, out of 
which man passes, past recovery, to 
the less complete or utterly unhappy 
condition of old age.” To this he 


would oppose a remembrance of 





Education. 


“The incomplete gifts with which youth 
begins its life, and the ever-increasing 
riches which a man who labors diligently, 
by a careful education can go on develop- 
ing, even to great old age, from the most 
inadequate resources. 

“The happiness of youth is a giff: the 
sensibility of youth is again an undeserved 
gift, with which nature has endowed man 
when he is beginning the difficult ‘house- 
keeping’ of life. The happiness of the old 
man, on the other hand, is not bestowed 
gratuitously; it is won with struggle: and 
he who has not earned it by the labor of 
many years possesses it not. Therefore is 
it more rare than youthful happiness, but, 
in return, more complete.” 


D’Israeli, in one or more of his 
novels, has vaunted the power of 
youth, and drawn up the list of ar- 
tists, authors, and men of genius, 
whose best work was the work of 
their youth. An equally convincing 
list can be made of the work of older 
years; and the writer of this paper, 
Edward Laskar, brings up a signifi- 
cant array of names, from Sophocles, 
Socrates, Cicero, and others, down to 
more modern times of Franklin, 
Humboldt, Saint Germain, Palmer- 
ston, and many more. 

The necessity that our modern 
system of education is under, of de- 
veloping this view, that is, of seeing 
in man a capability for continued 
education and happiness in a per- 
sistent use of his faculties, forms the 
dominant theory of this paper. 

We have spoken of it as almost too 
comprehensive; but it would be diffi- 
cult to leave out any portion of its 
argument, which is rendered full of 
interest. The Schulzwang, or com- 
pulsory school-system, forms the sub- 
ject of the latter part of this paper, 
which Herr Laskar considers as one 
of the most significant and happy 
movements of the age, and which is 
to be further considered in the corf- 
cluding portion of the article. 




















A New French Novel. 


A NEW FRENCH NOVEL. 


Ir ig a pleasure to welcome again a 
story by Madame Augustus Craven,} 
in the present dearth of interesting 
French books; especially, because 
her stories can be placed with safety 
in the hands of “les jeunes filles,” 
and there are so few French works 
that can be freely recommended to 
young readers. 

This story has all the charm of 
““Fleurange,” by the same author, 
with perhaps greater simplicity in its 
plot, and more interest concentrated 
about fewer characters. It gives a 
graceful picture of Parisian and of 
Neapolitan life, in their more culti- 
vated circles, and in their most 
charming aspect. That of Paris is 
particularly interesting, as being a 
complete contrast to the seething, hot 
atmosphere of passion, with which we 
are made more familiar in French 
stories of Paris life. It is a pleasure 
to believe, that there is to be found 
there a phase of social life calmer 
and more serene than that we are in- 
troduced to by modern French plays, 
and most of the novels. 

Of course, in the stories by Mrs. 
Craven, —so well known by her “Je 
Récit dune Soeur,” and its transla- 
tion, — the Catholic element prevails ; 
but the close observer would declare, 
that, in this book, the ruling influ- 
ence should be called rather religious 
than merely Roman Catholic. The 
appeals to conscience, and all the 
bright emotions represented, are what 
religious Protestants would consider 
themselves subject to as well as 
Catholics. It is not the mere offices 
of the Church, or the influence of any 
mere ceremonial, that have their ef- 


fect upon the troubled soul that is 
1Le Mot de l’Enigme. Paris: Didier et Cie., 


1874. Boston: Schoenhof & Moeller, 40 Winter 
Street. 
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seeking and asking for strength ; but 
they are the higher religious aids that 
bring the relief sought. 

Mrs. Craven herself might wonder 
at this statement, and point out that 
it was on the steps of the confessional 
that her heroine found the help and 
stay she was reaching for. But even 
here it is the word of a strong, relia- 
ble human friend that leads her to the 
source of divine strength. Every re- 
ligious soul would acknowledge, that, 
after earnest seeking the divine an- 
swer, “Le Mot de I Enigme,” seems 
often to come from outside, “ provi- 
dentially” as it were, through some 
strong human voice. It need not be 
that of a priest, or a confessor, as in 
this case. It is more likely to be that 
of a fellow-sufferer. 

We should, then, venture to say of 
this book, that it has a thoroughly 
religious spirit, quite independent of 
its Roman Catholic influences. Be- 
sides this, it is agreeably written; and 
its pictures of life in Naples come in 
naturally and forcibly, and are given 
with humor as well as grace. 





PARNASSUS.1 


Tus book, so long and pleasantly 
anticipated, has at length arrived. It 
is a handsome book of 522 double- 
columned pages, with a preface about 
ten pages long, an index of first 
lines, and a list of authors and their 
pieces, which, also, should have been 
indexical, but is not. The preface is 
all too short; but what there is of it 
is excellent. At the start, Mr. Em- 
erson informs us how the book took 
its origin, “ from an old habit of copy- 
ing any poem that interested me into 
a blank book.” “Poetry,” he says, 


1 Edited by Ralph Waldo Emerson. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 1875. 
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“teaches the enormous force of a 
few words. It requires that splendor 
of expression which carries with it 
the proof of great thoughts. Some 
poems I have inserted for their his- 
torical importance, some for their 
weight of sense, some for single 
couplets or lines, perhaps, even for a 
word, some for magic of style.” Re- 
jecting the ancient proverb, Poeta 
nascitur, non fit, he tells us “there 
are two classes of poets, — the poets 
by education and practice, these we 
respect; and the poets by nature, 
these we love.” Of the first class, 
he considers - Pope the best type. 
Milton was a poet by both nature 
and education. Chaucer, Shakspeare, 
Jonson (despite all the pedantic 
lumber he carried with him), belong 
to the second class; .and so does 
Wordsworth, who, though encum- 
bered for years with childish whims, 
was at last, by his religious insight, 
‘lifted to genius. Mr. Emerson’s 
opinions of his fellow-poets cannot 
fail of interesting us. Scott was a 


map of genius, but only an accom- 


plished rhymer, . . . master of the 
ballad, but never crossing the thresh- 
old of the epic.” He thinks Chaucer 
has more lines of force than any Eng- 
lish writer except Shakspeare. “Of 
Shakspeare what can we say, but 
that he is and remains an exceptional 
mind in the world; that a universal 
poetry began and ended with him?” 
He devotes a half-page of his preface 
to the poetic riddle of “the Phoenix 
and the Turtle,” which he considers 
“poetry for poets.’ The average 
reader will not envy their enjoyment. 
The most space in the preface is de- 
voted to Wordsworth. His criticism 
is mingled praise and blame; but the 
praise comes uppermost. He agrees 
with Leigh Hunt, who said of him, 
“He was a fine lettuce with too many 
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outer leaves;” and with Landor, who 
said, “ Wordsworth has now written 
a poem” (Laodamia) “which might 
fitly be read in Elysium, and the 
gods and heroes might gather round 
to listen.” Byron had not sweet- 
ness, nor solid knowledge, nor lofty 
aim, but unmatched facility of ex- 
pression, and a rare skill for rhythm. 
He has high praise for Tennyson, 
whose words are sometimes poems. 

The body of the book is divided in 
different sections: Nature, Human 
Life, Intellectual, Contemplative, Mo- 
ral, Religious, Heroic, Personal, Por- 
traits, Pictures, Narrative Poems and 
Ballads, Songs, Dirges and Pathetic 
Poems, Comic and Humorous, Poetry 
of Terror, Oracles.and Counsels. Shak- 
speare is quoted oftener than anybody 
else, but perhaps not so abundantly 
as Milton, the whole of whose “Co- 
mus” is given; Wordsworth next; 
then, about equally, Chaucer, Herbert, 
Tennyson, Herrick, Scott, Burns, 
Byron, and Ben Jonson. Some names 
are very feebly represented. The com- 
piler has modestly, and no doubt very 
properly, refrained from including any 
of his own pieces. But for his scru- 
ples, the departments of Nature and 
Intellect might have been much richer. 
We have only three poems from Brown- 
ing, only one from Matthew Arnold, 
his “ Thyrsis ;” two bits of Shelley, in- 
cluding one stanza of the “Skylark.” 
W. E. Channing, the movement of 
whose verse suggests the movement of 
a horse-car off the track, frantically 
endeavoring to get on again, con- 
tributes several pages. They embody 
lines of singular force and beauty. 
The wonderful line, — 


“If my bark sinks, ’tis to another sea,” 


which Mr. Emerson long ago made a 
familiar quotation by introducing it 
in one of his lectures, is here given in 
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its setting, a noble poem, well sus- 
tained throughout, and really musical. 

Mr. Emerson’s “ Parnassus” is likely 
to prove disappointing, pleasantly so to 
the majority of readers, if not to his 
most ardent admirers. These have 
been expecting something Emer- 
sonian throughout, something more 
esoteric, more poetry for poets, 
more incomprehensible rhymes and 
riddles. We have very few of these. 
It is the compiler’s broad humanity, 
and not his special genius, that has 
presided over the collection of these 
poems and fragments. Himseif pre- 
eminently a man of thought, he is in 
love with all generous and heroic ac- 
tion. His compilation is peculiarly 
rich in ballads and heroic pieces. It 
is poorest in the department of re- 
ligion, not on its ethical side, but on 
the side of aspiration, and commu- 
nion with the Infinite. 

Lovers of good poetry, who seek for 
it as for hid treasure, far and near, 
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will not find many pieces here they 
have not seen before. But there are 
no friends like old friends; and there 
are few that can afford the space or 
money for all the books containing all 
these pieces, on their shelves. There 
are many flowers of rarest beauty 
and fragrance, that are not contained 
in this anthology. Another volume, 
quite as good as this, could certainly 
be gleaned after it. All lovers of 
good poetry will miss many favorites. 
This collection will complement, not 
supersede, other collections, and the 
individual poets, and the scrap-books 
in which fugitive pieces are cherished. 
As a collection of lyric poetry, Mr. 
Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury” will 
long remain unequalled, and it can 
hardly be surpassed. Of more general 
collections, Mr. Emerson’s is likely, 
though less copious than Dana’s 
** Household Book of Poetry,” for some 
time, to prove the choicest and best. 
J. W. C. 
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Record of Progress. 





THE progress recorded by OLD AND NEw is not, of necessity, that 
which took place last month, or last year: it may have been going 
on gradually for years, by steps that are imperceptible, except at long 
intervals of time. Thus it may fall in our way to chronicle what has 
been done during the past forty years in one department of modern 
education, —the teaching of the blind, as shown by the record of 
a single school, that of Dr. 8. G. Howe at South Boston. This was 
the first established of all the American schools, and has done more 
than any of the European schools to improve the instruction and 
general status of the blind as a class. Indeed, within two or three 
years past, an effort has been making in England, under the direction 
of a few teachers sent ‘out from Dr. Howe’s school, to bring up the 
standard of teaching the blind in England to something near the New 
England level. The Royal Normal College and Academy of Music 
for the Blind, in London, at the head of which is Mr. Campbell, 
formerly Dr. Howe’s assistant at South Boston, is the result, thus 
far, of this effort, and is a very successful establishment. 

At the close of forty-two years of organization and instruction 
at the head of his Blind Asylum, Dr. Howe has published, in his 
forty-third Annual Report, some very interesting facts concerning 
his early pupils (particularly Laura Bridgman), and the whole history 
and method of his establishment. Though an official document, the 
Report, in many passages, has the charm of a romance; for the story 
of Laura Bridgman’s education is truly the romance of philanthropy. 
In advance of its publication, we are glad, in this number of the 
RECORD, to make some extracts from it. 





of teaching to see with the fingers. 
Of these little girls, “the first pupils 
BEForE entering on the romance of the first American school for the 


DR. HOWE’S FIRST PUPILS. 


of Laura Bridgman, Dr. Howe speaks 
of his two earliest blind pupils, daugh- 
ters of a farmer’s family in Andover, 
whom he and his friend Dr. Fisher 
searched out, and brought into be 
the first subjects of their experiment 


blind,” Dr. Howe says, — 

“They were naturally so bright 
and docile, and apt at learning, that 
they easily comprehended our purpose 
in making them feel of strange signs, 
or types, representing the letters of 
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the alphabet, and tried eagerly to 
learn. These metal types each bore, 
upon one end, the raised outlines of a 
letter, or of an arithmetical or geo- 
metrical figure. The children soon 
learned, that, by being placed in cer- 
tain relative positions, these types 
represented an apple, or a chair, or 
some other substantive thing. They 
soon comprehended that these signs 
were twenty-six in number. They 
learned to set them upright in a 
metal frame perforated with square 
holes, so that the sign upon the end 
protrudes above the surface of the 
frame, and can be felt above it by the 
finger. They then learned that there 
were ten other types, with differently 
shaped tangible lines upon them, and 
that they represented the ten arith- 


- metical digits, or figures (one, two, 


three, &c.), also four others, repre- 
senting the stops, and others for 
marks of interrogation and exclama- 
tion; so that by forty-six different 
types, placed in horizontal lines upon 
the plate, and in various juxtaposi- 
tions, they could spell out the names 
of things, ask questions, and express 
their thoughts concerning the quali- 
ties and quantities of all things, for 
they had learned their native lan- 
guage as other children do,— by 
the ear. They soon understood that 
sheets of stiff pasteboard, marked 
by certain crooked lines, represented 
boundaries of countries; rough raised 
dots represented mountains; pins’ 
heads sticking out here and there 
showed the locatign of towns, or, on a 
smaller scale, the boundaries of their 
town, the location of the meeting- 
house, of their own and of the neigh- 
boring houses, and the like; and they 
were delighted, and eager to go on 
with tireless curiosity. And they did 
go on until they matured in years, 
and became themselves teachers, first 
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in our school, afterwards in a private 
school opened by themselves in their 
own town.” 


THE SOUTH BOSTON SCHOOL. 


The above description indicates well 
enough the general method of begin- 
ning the instruction of the blind; 
and, during the forty-two years since 
Sophia Carter and her sister began 
these lessons, Dr. Howe’s school has 
taught nearly 900 pupils, of whom 
535 have been graduated. “Of these 
graduates, 470 were alive last October. 
Out of 406 whose actual condition is 
known, 230, or about three-fifths, are 
supporting themselves and their fam- 
ilies, and are comfortably and happily 
situated in various parts of the coun- 
try. Some devote themselves entirely 
to the trade which they learned at 
South Boston, or to tuning pianos, 
and thereby earn a comfortable liveli- 
hood. . Those who cannot work profit- 
ably at their trades contrive to pursue 
some irregular calling. Some live 
with their parents or relatives, and 
make themselves useful in diverse 
ways. The young men care for cattle 
and pigs, milk the cows, tend the 
horses, saw and split wood, and do a 
hundred chores about the house and 
the farm, by the aid of their remain- 
ing senses, made so acute by practise. 
The young women sew, knit, make 
a variety of fancy articles, run a sew- 
ing-machine, and help in the house- 
work generally. The long and care- 
ful training which they have received 
in school gives them self-confidence 
and dexterity, develops extraordinary 
capacity for adapting themselves to 
new conditions, and for contriving 
some way to make the senses of hear- 
ing and of feeling enable them to do 
work, which, without such training, 
they would not dare to undertake, 
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and which their friends would suppose 
could not be done by them. Some 
work at mechanic arts, or upon a farm, 
or keep a school, or are employed 
in domestic service, or in trade, as in 
selling pianos, for example. They 
select and purchase new pianos at the 
warehouses for their customers, obtain- 
ing them at wholesale prices, and 
selling them at retail, on which there 
is a profit much greater than custom- 
ers suspect. 


CONDITION OF THE BLIND. 


Looking back nearly half a cen- 
tury, as Dr. Howe can, since he first 
began to observe the condition of the 
blind in America and in Europe, here 
is a good record of progress. There 
were few blind persons in New Eng- 
land, in 1832, who had any special 
instruction, or any honest calling; 
while many were idle, intemperate, 
and prone to begging and stealing. 
Comparing our blind with those of 
other coyntries, the present contrast 
is equally striking. Here the great 
majority are disposed to be industri- 
ous, and many find opportunities for 
employment; while but few are in 
the almshouses, and none go about 
begging openly. They are regarded 
by the people generally with respect- 
ful kindness. But in most European 
countries the instructed blind are not 
numerous enough to make a class. 
Very few are trained to practise any 
trade or regular work. Some seek 
favor and aid by parading their in- 
firmity. Many follow begging as a 
business, and possess posts at the 
street-corners, and at the gates of the 
cathedrals, claiming exclusive right 
to stand there and clamor for charity ; 
while pious people regard them with 
pity, give them alnis openly, and 
admit their right to beg publicly long 
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after other beggars are prohibited by 
law. All this is changed in New 
England. At the South Boston school 
there is a special feature in the instruc- 
tion, — the teaching of music, — which 
is doing more than any tlfing else, 
perhaps, to make the graduates self- 
supporting citizens, and even persons 
of eminence in their pursuits. One 
of Dr. Howe’s pupils graduated with 
honor at Harvard University, and. 
became an eminent organist and pro- 
fessor of music in a Western city. 
Another graduated with ‘honors at 
Dartmouth. College, and, after being 
for a time teacher, became superin- 
tendent of the Tennessee Institution 
for the Blind. Another graduated 
last summer from the Divinity School 
at Cambridge. Many are active, 
accomplished, and able teachers of 
music; others get fair salaries as 
organists; and many are accumulat- 
ing money by tuning pianos, which 
they can do as well as persons who 
see. 


LAURA BRIDGMAN. 


These general results are most 
gratifying; but they have very natu- 
rally attracted less notice than the 
remarkable case of Laura Bridgman, 
one of four pupils, deafmute, as 
well as blind, who have been, at 
various times, under Dr. Howe’s in- 
struction. “The others were Julia 
Brace, Laura Reed, and Oliver Cas- 
well; but Laura’s case was the most 
striking. It was long ago reported 
to the world by Charles Dickens, with 
a hearty tribute to the genius for 
philanthropy that has always dis- 
tinguished Dr. Howe. But so many 
have forgotten the story, or have 
never heard it, that we may be par- 
doned for condensing, from the re- 
cent Report, the main facts in Laura’s 
case. Dr. Howe says, — 
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“T found (in 1837) in a little 
village in the mountains a pretty 
and lively girl, about six years old, 
who was totally blind and deaf, and 
who had only a very indistinct sense 
of smell, so indistinct, that unlike 
other young deaf-mutes, who are con- 
tinually smelling at things, she did 
not smell even at her food. This 
sense afterwards developed itself a 
little, but was never much used or 
relied upon by her. She lost her 
senses by scarlet-fever so early, that 
she has no recollection of any exer- 
cise of them. Her father was a sub- 
stantial farmer, and his wife a very 
intelligent woman. My proposal to 
try to give regular instruction to the 
child seemed to be a very wild one. 
But the mother eagerly assented to 
my proposal; and in a few days little 
Laura was brought to my house in 
Boston, and plaéed under regular 
instruction by lessons improvised for 
the occasion. My principal aim and 


hope was to enable her to recognize 
the twenty-six signs which represent 


the letters of the alphabet. She sub- 
mitted té the process patiently, though 


without understanding its purpose. 


I first selected short monosyllables, 
so that the sign which she was to 
‘ learn might be as simple as_ possible. 
I placed before her on the'table a 
pen and a pin; and then, making her 
take notice of the fingers of one of 
my hands, I placed them in the three 
positions used as signs of the manual 
alphabet of deaf-mutes, for the letters 
p en, and made her feel of them, 
over and over again, many times; so 
that they might be associated together 
in her mind. I did the same with 
the pin, and repeated it scores of 
times. She at last perceived that the 
signs were complex, and that the 
middle sign of the one, that is, the e, 
differed from the middle sign of the 
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other, that is, 7. This was the first 
step gained. This process was re- 
peated, over and over, hundreds of 
times, until, finally, the association 
was established in her mind between 
the sign composed of three signs, and 
expressed by three positions of my 
fingers, and the article itself ; so that, 
when I held up the pen to her, she 
would herself make the complex sign ; 
and, when I made the complex sign 
on my fingers, she would triumphant- 
ly pick up the pen, and hold it up 
before me, as much as to say, ‘This 
is what you want.’ Then the same 
process was gone over with the pin, 
until the association in her mind was 
intimate and complete between the 
two articles and the complex positions 
of the fingers. She had.thus Jearned 
two arbitrary signs, or names, of the 
two different things. The first step 
had been taken successfully, and the 
only really difficult one; for, by con- 
tinuing the same process, she could 
go on, and learn to express in signs 
two thousand, and, finally, the forty 
and odd thousand signs, or words, in 
the English language. 

“T went on with monosyllables, as 
being the simplest; and she learned 
gradually one sign of a letter from 
another, until she knew all the arbi- 
trary, tangible twenty-six letters of 
the alphabet, and how to arrange them 
to express various objects, — knife, 
fork, spoon, thread, and the like. 
Afterwards she learned the names of 
the ten numerals or digits, of the 
punctuation and exclamation and 
interrogation points, — some forty-six 
in all. She had thus got the ‘open 
sesame’ to the whole treasury of the 
English language. She seemed aware 
of the importance of the progress, 
and worked at it eagerly and inces- 
santly, taking up various articles, and 
inquiring by gestures and looks what 
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signs upon her fingers were to be put 
together in order to express their 
names. ‘ At times she was too radiant 
with delight to be able to conceal her 
emotions. It sometimes occurred to 
me that she was like a person alone 
and helpless in a deep, dark, still pit, 
and that I was letting down a cord, 
and dangling it about, in hopes she 
might find it, and that finally she 
would seize it by chance, and, clinging 
to it, be drawn up by it into the light 
of day, and into human society. 
And it did so happen; and thus she, 
instinctively and unconsciously, aided 
in her happy deliverance. Having 
mastered the system of arbitrary 
signs, made by various positions of 
the fingers used by deaf-mutes, and 
called dactylology, the next process 
was to teach her to recognize the 
same signs in types, with the out- 
lines of the letters embossed upon 
their ends. Thus with types, two 
embossed with p, two with n, one 
with e, and another with 7, she could, 
by setting them side by side in the 
quadrilateral holes in the blind man’s 
slate, make the sign of pen or pin, as 
she wished, and so with other signs. 
“ And soshe-went on, diligently and 
happily, for a score or more of years, 
nntil at last she acquired a large vo- 
cabulary of words, and could converse 
readily and rapidly with all deaf- 
mutes, and all persons who could use 
these signs. She could read printed 
books readily and easily, finding out 
for herself, for instance, any chapter 
and verse of Scripture. She could 
also read letters from her friends, in 
pricked type, or by the Braille system 
of points. She could also write down 
her own thoughts and experiences in 
a diary, and could keep up a corre- 
- spondence with her family and friends, 
by sending to them letters in pencil, 
and receiving their answers either in 
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pricked letters, which she could read 
by the touch, ‘or letters written with 
ink or pencil, which could be read to 
her by some confidential seeing per- 
son. Thus was she brought at last 
into easy and free relations with her 
fellow-creatures, and made one of the 
human family.” 

This was indeed a wonderful suc- 
cess; for, of the five senses ordinari- 
ly allotted to mankind, Laura had in 
perfection but one, —that of touch, 
Dr. Howe says, “She was almost 
without any sense of smell when I 
first knew her. It improved some- 
what in after-years, but never became 
normally keen. Her nicety of touch 
was marvellous, even when I first 
knew her, and is more so now. She 
can recognize me amid a crowd of 
visitors, after an absence of a year or 
more, although she did not expect 
me, by merely grasping part of one 
of my hands, or even a solitary fore- 
finger, and will instantly clap her 
hands, and pat me on the arms, and 
laugh heartily.” No wonder the poor 
child (now a middle-aged woman) 
could recognize her benefactor under 
any circumstances! 

Dr. Howe promises to write out 
more fully the history of the instruc- 
tion of Laura Bridgman and Oliver 
Caswell, which not only marked an 
era in philanthropy, but threw light 
on some of the mos+ difficult problems 
of philology and metaphysics. He 
is still, at the age of seventy-three, 
the head of the school founded by 
him, although the more active duties 
of the position now fall to others, 
This has been the great work of his 
life, — to organize the education of 
blind persons in the best manner; 
but in other fields of usefulness he has 
accomplished almost as much; and 
his whole biography, when written, 
will be, one long Record of Progress. 
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ART EDUCATION. 


THE rage for buying “ old masters,” and the founding of museums 
and art-galleries for the purpose of cultivating the people in the 
knowledge and appreciation of art, and encouraging artists, has 
become chronic and painful. -To this spreading sickness is added the 
supposed necessity of everybody’s learning to draw; and so the 
learned Commonwealth of Massachusetts has blundered boldly and 
generously into the most stupid scheme of so-called art-education 
possible to think of, certainly the most stupid and resultless in 
practice. New York is astir about an art museum: its Academy of 
Design is in trouble financially, and not very well artistically. Cin- 
cinnati is going for universal drawing. And Boston has tried to do a 
masterly work in bringing over the Montpensier Collection of things, 
to feed the hungry souls of its art-loving public. 

If there is a collection of old pottery, of bric-e-brac, of copper- 
ware, of “old masters” of any century, for sale anywhere in the 
wide world, there comes a crying and desperate appeal from some 
“art lover,” to everybody interested, and to our “ merchant princes,” 
for its purchase, in order to give us “at a single blow a more com- 
plete historical series of fine and instructive masterpieces in art than 
‘it is reasonable to expect we shall be able in many years to get 
together.” We believe that the desire to cultivate the people in 
matters of art, to educate the industrial classes in drawing, and to 
encourage artists by providing proper facilities, is sincere and well 
intended to the extent of good intentions thoughtlessly and unintel- 
ligently carried out. We desire to give the greatest possible credit 
to these intentions, although not profound, for the reason that these 
means of art-education are not the right ones for us. We have no 
respect for systems or plans, however elaborate or grand in their aims 
or adoption, if the desired results are not obtained. 


We are interested in any plan that produces them; and the object 
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of this paper is a search for one by examining our needs, and the 
successful plans of others. 

We believe that the means adopted by our people as art-educators 
have little if any value to us as a young people, nor to any people as 
the first and sole means of art-education. If art-education is of 
value to a people, it is entitled to be treated just as thoughtfully and 
intelligently as any other .business-scheme. I say business-scheme, 
because the question of art is just as much a question of finance as 
any scheme with which man has to do: it is upon this ground alone 
that it can be properly judged, understood, and successfully carried 
out. I do not mean finance in the sense of Yankee barter of buying 
a bushel of beans for a dollar, and mixing something else with them 
of less value, and selling them for a dollar and ten cents, or of 
mixing buckwheat-shells with pepper, or of speculation in gold to 
the injury of the country, or of the undue prosperity of one section 
of the country at the expense of the other, or of making fortunes 
out of the working-man while he is treated as though he was a 
brute, but in its true and large sense, — that finance is the just com- 
prehension, estimation, and regulation of all values known to man- 





kind ; and in this sense the history of art presents the grandest, the 


most far-reaching, the clearest, the most subtle, and the most evident 
exemplifications of the great principles of finance of any value, of 
which the experience of history gives an account. As the success 
of any branch of business depends first and foremost upon_a proper 
comprehension of the business, the right men to conduct it, and a 
knowledge of its usefulness and paying need, so education in art, its 
commencement, continual progress, and final perfection, depend upon 
knowing what its uses are, who are the men to attend to them, and 
what may be the final result. Success in any thing depends on head 
men. It is the same in art-education. We want artists and masters 
in art, net teachers who can talk only, nor workmen who can only 


follow rules: not aspirants, however earnest ; not hands untrained, 


scattered in every school district, however honest their ambition to 
teach drawing may be. 

Education in art is not to be regarded as a non-paying part of 
education, a useless luxury, a sentimental something outside of the 
known laws of profit and loss, and not to be judged by them, an 
investment paying no interest, but rather as the first value which a 
nation is to attend to, and one of the highest, most abiding, and 
longest-paying investments which a people can leave to the world. 

Is it not proper, then, to see to it that we are laying our founda- 
tions sure? that the means we are so willing to adopt in order to 
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possess this wonderful value are such ones as successful experience 
has sanctioned? Should we not know what we are about? Is it not 
worth our while? We shall also try to show why the means we are 
adopting are not the right ones, by examining what other people 
have done, and the results they have attained. 

Italy, in her early days of art-encouragement, opened competitions 
to all the world, in order that she might thus surely add to her glory 
and honor, then and in the future, by possessing the presence of 
great masters in art, their works, and their teachings, and that her 
own artists might thus be stimulated to greater study and exertion. 
This custom of inviting artists from other countries to come and 
work for her was followed with marvellous, far-sighted, and generous 
liberality, until she felt that her own artists were the masters of the 
world. How well she comprehended the value and need of head 
men! It is true that the presence of masters in art is the all-suffi- 
cient step to take in art-education, and this, after that, the other 
steps will naturally take themselves. 

France followed suit with a comprehensive sense of the peculiari- 
ties of art-education which became her nature ; and she has continued 
\with success, until, at this moment, she has the most successful system, 
produces the largest amount of art-work, the greatest works of art, 
and the greatest artists, of any nation on the face of the earth. She 
is the educatrice of artists, the home of art, the judge of the art of 
these days; and it is she who crowns! Belgium is the only nation 
who competes on even ground at the same bar of judgment for the 
medal of priceless gold and the crown of immortality in art before 
the world. 

I do not refer to England, because she is not now, nor has she ever 
been, an art-producing nation. Her rank in the industrial arts is by 
no means eminent or independent; for she goes to France now, as 
she has ever been, and will ever have to go, on account of the heavi- 
ness and want of originality in what little art-nature she may possess 
for her best art skill and study. Neither do I refer to Germany; for 
many of her successful artists have studied in France, and her in- 
dustrial artists find there their most fruitful source of inspiration 
and imitation. It should be here observed that it is the artists who 
educate the people, and that this education in art, and the successful 
improvement in the industrial arts, are the results, and not the causes, 
of the existence of artists. There is no instance to the contrary on 
record. It may be well, before examining the system of art-educa- 
tion in France, to speak of some of the peculiarities, or characteristics, 
of art-talent, and the kind of study and education it requires. 
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It is a question of the growth of impressions in order that facts 
may be understood, comprehended, and believed: it is learning how 
to know truth and to stick to it. It is not a question of text-books, 
of committing to memory something written and sanctioned by usage 
and experience, and recited to a teacher; it is not learning a method, 
doing as another has done, learning what another has learned: it is 
learning your own nature, developing your own nature, be it ever so 
different from any other nature. There is nothing fixed, carved out, 
and determined for one and all, in art-education: it depends — on the 
nature of each and every scholar, and the master who teaches and 
directs him. There is no“ method,” no “usual way,” as followed 
by artists generally. The true art-student has the way, the method, 
which his nature gives him. He makes his own text-book as he 
goes on with his studies, discovers the laws of art in himself, proves 
them for himself. There is very little for him to believe, except the 
awful sacredness and sanctity of truth. He goes into darkness, believ- 
ing that he can make light, and he does make it as he proceeds. 
Each one’s light is different from another, and all more or less 
admirable ; each admirable, because true to itself. His master acts 
as an interpreter and an inspiration, — an interpreter as he interprets 
the nature of the student, and an inspiration so far as the students 
feel it. Hence the necessity of a master who can see the nature of 
each pupil, and follow it to a successful development. The student 
finds himself each day differently and strangely situated, and needs 
each day the guiding mind of a living, clear-headed master. What 
is greater than an enthusiastic master-mind meeting another just as 
enthusiastic, the one as ready to learn as the other is to teach? It is 
this electrical, reverential, aspiring, and constant relation which must 
exist between masters and students of art. Should it be argued, 
‘*‘ Let him who can, believe, and be happy,” let those who cannot, 
mourn. It may be that all kinds of talent should be thus cultivated. 
It is certain that this course should be a part of every system of 
education. It is the very life of art. Without it there is neither 
life nor progress ; and with it the masterpieces and the master-acts of 
the world have had their being. This is why art must have a great 
centre in order to keep burning and make progress. French artists 
understand this perfectly ; and the need of this influence is so great, 
that they live in Paris, or its immediate vicinity, that they may enjoy 
its vital benefits. 

Who is greater than a great teacher? Who is more contemptible 
than a pretentious and incapable one? What is more admirable 
than one who can illustrate and make good his words by master- 
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pieces? What is more despicable than one who talks only of things 
of which he knows nothing? It is not possible to set forth the value 
of a good master: it is impossible to reckon the injury caused by a 
bad one. No people, however highly endowed, have any time to 
lose in experimenting in any thing not essentially valuable. We, of 
all others in art-education, have no time to lose ; for its value may be 
felt from the laying a paving-stone or a railroad-tie to the building 
of a temple of the Most High. Of the wide, economical use and 
financial value of art-education we shall speak at length farther on. 

Good masters, then, are our vital necessity, men who can make 
art, who can illustrate their words by their works, who can analyze 
nature, the greatest of all museums, who can explain the principles 
of art in nature, who can teach us to make our own museums as fast 
as we want them, and better than those we can buy. We want 
artists before museums. Purchased museums are for admirers of 
art, lookers-on, the contemplator, the educated artist. 

France or Italy never bought art-collections or established museums 
before they had artists; nor does France to-day expend a sous for 
them to educate the artists or the people. She buys them as moneyed 
investments, as the chiefest value which a State can possess. Eng- 
land buys art-collections, and establishes museums; but she produces 
neither art nor artists. There is not a country in Europe which does 
so little for the education of artists, as other countries understand it, 
as this same boasting possessor of invaluable museums of art. 

It is the misconception of the idea of art-education, of the use of 
museums, and the value of masters in art as constant teachers, that 
has caused the impotency of the work of American artists studying 
and living in Europe, as compared with work they are supposed to 
have studied, that explains the good-for-nothingness of the Academy 
of Design in New York, and the unbearable conceit and whining 
ignorance of home-artists, and the worthlessness of their work as 
compared with that done by artists educated in their profession. 

Who is to blame for this state of things? 

This question we shall try to consider in another paper. B. 








Tue critic of the Berlin Art Exhi- 
bition for this year, in the November 
number of the “ Rundschau,” praises 
enthusiastically two pictures by the 
Dutch artist, Alma Tadema. 

They carry out very completely the 


fancy this artist has for antiquarian 
study, in which he has so steeped 
himself, that these pictures seem 
to be scenes from the life of the an- 
cients. They represent the cabinet 
of an amateur and the “magazine 
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of a sculptor, in the time of the 
early Roman emperors.” 

In the latter picture the artist has 
represented himself in the figure of 
the artist, and has placed his own 
wife by his side. And the “Cabinet 
of the Amateur” represents the por- 
traits of its owner, and his family. 

The critic inquires, What connec- 
tion have the artist and his friends with 
the costume of a time long since 
passed? And it has required the 
handling of an artist of genius to 
make the attempt successful. — 

The walls of the amateur’s cabi- 
net are covered with works of art 
of the ancients, which give occasion 
for careful bits of painting; while 
the sculptor’s studio is also filled with 
countless objects of interest, the de- 
tail of which is equally carefully fin- 
ished. 

“The whole picture is sustained in a 
happy, clear tone, where the strongest and 
most different shades of color are bound 
together in a wonderful harmony, giving 
room for numerous striking and unex- 
pected effects of light. There is no part of 
the picture that is not worthy of the high- 
est praise; and the whole is so carefully 
wrought up, that one is in danger of de- 
stroying the impression of the whole in 
looking after the effects of single details.” 


THE DECORATION OF THE OPERA. 
PAUL BAUDRY. 
HL 


Tue Vovussorrs.—One of the 
voussoirs is devoted to the “Dream 
of Saint Cecilia.” Clothed in the 
rich apparel which ‘tradition has 
assigned to her, she appears to be 
listening in sleep to a concert of the 
celestial choir. The attitude of the 
saint is one of charming tranquillity, 


‘suggesting the idea of gentle rapture. 


Three angels are before her, singing 
heavenly chords from notes which 


they hold in their hands. The lines 
of this group of angels are said to 
be wonderfully harmonious, Other 
angels hover over the saint, shed- 
ding down upon her a dazzling light, 
which, for effect, is one of the hap- 
piest conceptions of the artist. 

A second voussoir contains Saul 
calmed by David. 


“But the Spirit of the Lord departed 
from Saul, and an evil spirit from the Lord 
troubled him. And Saul’s servants said 
unto him, Behold now an evil spirit from 
God troubleth thee. Let our Lord nowcom- 
mand thy servants to seek out a man who 
is a cunning player on an harp; and it shall 
come to pass, when the evil spirit from 
God is upon thee, that he shall play with 
his hand, and thou shalt be well. And 
Saul said unto his servants, Provide me 
now a man that can play well, and bring 
him to me.” 


The old .king is lying upon his 
bed, struggling with his delirium, and 
vainly seeking for repose. It is night, 
the time when such maladies reach 
their height. By the pale light of the 
moon is seen a youth with his harp, 
approaching the entrance of the 
chamber, and already bringing with 
him something of calm. It is David, 
the chosen of the Lord.. The figure 
is charmingly handled: the artist has 
given to the features and bearing an 
atmosphere of melancholy which con- 
trasts with the rapture of Cecilia. 

In the cartoon of “ Pastoral Music,” 
young girls and boys are assembled to- 
gether to listen to sweet sounds. One 
of them, seated at the foot of a large 
tree, blows upon the pipe; another 
holds a flute in his hand to play on 
presently; all are happy and atten- 
tive, while their flocks browse peace- 
fully near them upon the fresh grass. 
The groups are well studied, the 
forms full of youth, and the landscape 
of the freshness of spring. No one 
since Poussin has given so well the 
spirit of pastoral times. 














Next comes “ Military Music.” To 
the sound of the trumpet, sonorous 
and vibrating, soldiers are springing 
to the assault; and carnage begins. 
Arms seem to*clash against armor; 
lances are interlaced. Bellona bends 
down over the scene, and utters the 
cry for war. A warrior, intoxicated 
by the music, is about to cross a heap 
of the slain in order to rush upon the 
foe. An old man, who seems to be 
giving orders while one of the com- 
batants falls mortally wounded at his 
feet, may be either the general com- 
manding the battle, or the inspired 
poet who presides over warlike music: 
perhaps he combines both ; for in the 
heroic age they were closely allied. 

The composition is full of fire and 
animation. There is a wonderful 
vitality in the design, which recalls 
the Florentine school: with its life 
and vigor, it forms a most ‘pleasing 
balance for the tranquil pastoral just 
described. 





COSTUME. 


Some of the most brilliant of the 
show books published this season 
‘in Paris contain pictures of the va- 
rious costumes of :France and other 
countries, down to the last century.? 

The volume edited by Paul La- 
croix is published in a manner similar 
to that of the volumes of which we 
have spoken before (and which have 
since been translated into English), 
of the manners and costumes of the 
middle ages. This book is illustrated, 
as were the others, with chromoliths 
and engravings, which represent the 
costumes of public and private life, 

1 Nix-huitiéme Siécle. Institutions, Usages, et 
Costumes, France, 1700, 1789. Par Paul Lacroix. 
Paris: F. Didot. 

Costumes Historiques des xvi.*, 
xviii. Siécles. Paris: Levy. 

Histoire du Costume en France jusqu’s la 
Par M. J. Quicherat. 


xvii.e, et 


Fin du xviii Siécle. 
Paris: Hachette. 





Costume. 
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giving a picturesque and descriptive 
history of the time. 

In “Costumes Historiques” is 
found the completion of the work of 
Camille Bonnard; and it presents a 
most thorough study of the costumes 
of three centuries. The illustrations 
are taken from the pictures of famed 
artists, most carefully selected to rep- 
resent the prevailing costume of the 
day. MM. Duplessis and Chenjuard 
have taken infinite care to make use 
only of what is authentic, and to dis- 
tinguish between the fictitious and ~ 
the true. Of course, it is rare that 
an artist gives an accurate representa- 
tion of the costume of his time in his 
portraiture. It is necessary to distin- 
guish between those who delight to 
bring something fanciful into their 
costumes, and those who are not sat- 
isfied unless they give a perfect por- 
trait of the costume as well as of the 
figure. The authors of this work 
give the authorities for their judg- 
ments, and point to the proofs of their 
accuracy. 

M. Quicherat’s “ Histoire du Cos- 
tume en France jusqu’é la Fin du 
xviii® Siécle” is an octavo, illustrated 
with a number of engravings; and it 
is a picturesque history of costume 
from the earliest times. Until the 
tenth century, dress throughout 
France followed the fashion of the 
old classic days, and of ancient times: 
afterwards it, by degrees, approached 
that of modern costume. 

The whole study of this art of cos- 
tume is exceedingly interesting. We 
find now in the East a very close rep- 
resentation of that which prevailed in 
Europe in the middle ages, with the 
exception of the chivalric armor, 
which does not appear there. And it 
is an interesting question to study 
why it is that the European civiliza- 
tion has been so fond of change, and 
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that of the East is so conservative. 
The word “costume” was originally 
used, and at present in the Italian 
word costuma, to signify something 
besides dress: it is the same word as 
our “custom.” The word “habit,” 
too, has met with a similar fate. 

In other countries than America, 
the costume is more significant, as it 
so frequently represents the character 
of the people, varying in different 
localities. It is said, that, among a 
hundred of the Basque mountaineers, 
' there are not two precisely alike in 
their manner of wearing the same 
costume. Thus the dress may well 
show not merely the tendencies of a 
race, but the humor of an individual. 

A history of costume must there- 
fore represent a history of customs, 
habits, and manners, and is necessari- 
ly interesting if it is completed with 
the accuracy which we find in the 
books we have mentioned, which are 
illustrated with all the advantages of 
modern art. 


AN ARTIST ON COMPULSION. 


Now an anecdote of two years ago. 
I suppose it is just as true now. 
Among the faithful school-teachers of 
Boston was a young lady of very 
limited means, who, by nature, was 
intended to be a public singer. A 
painter might have sketched her for a 
‘Jewess; and she might have been the 
original of Michael Angelo’s “Cap- 
tive.” In truth, she was a “slave” 
—to our methods of education. Here 
was the making of an artist — in 
music. But there was an invalid 
mother to support; and the weary soul 
went through the monotony of teach- 
ing a, public school, dearly loving the 
little ones, but often wishing, doubt- 
less, for some less irksome way of 
opening their minds, and quickening 
their instincts. 


Always before her hovered a bright 
star of hope that she might yet go on 
with her musical studies. If it were 
only in the two half-days of respite 
from teaching, something might be 
done by attending one of the conser- 
vatories. But Fate imposed a relent- 
less finger. The school-committee 
(bless their brains!) had decided that 
all the school-teachers should learn 
to draw, that they might teach their 
scholars. In a few cases, it worked 
fairly. The teachers had some innate 
love for it, sometimes real talent, and 
they gladly gave up their half-holi- 
days, and entered con amore upon the 
work. 

_ Not so the subject of our story. 
She must hurry through her Wednes- 
day and Saturday noon-meal to reach 
the drawing-school (half an hour 
distant) by the next hour; and the 
afternoon that she ought to have had 
for recreation, for walking, or for the 
numberless calls made by her own 
wardrobe and that of her mother, to 
say nothing of household errands, were 
given to working for this absurd idea 
of the school-committee. 

The first point of our argument is, 
that the committee had no right to 
the half-holidays of the young school- 
teacher: the second point is, that 
drawing cannot be taught by pupils 
who have only just begun to study 
themselves: the third, that the efforts 
of a teacher to whom drawing is an 
irksome task would probably be worse 
than useless. 

Our young teacher was so much of 
an artist herself, — in another branch 
of art, — that she felt this keenly, and 
said, “ Why don’t people write about 
this? I can’t even mention it, or I 
lose my place.” And the tread-mill 
went on, health failed ; and one young 
heart has lost courage, and gone be- 
hind the curtains of obscurity. 
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GOBELIN TAPESTRY. 

M. J acquEMANT, in a late “Gazette 
des Beaux Arts,” gives some account 
of the present condition of the work of 
the Gobelin tapestry, which still goes 
on in spite of the changes ‘and troubles 
in Paris. This is due to the energy of 
the chief of this establishment, who 
has been able to keepup the traditions 
of the past which reach as far back 
as the fourteenth century. In the 
sixteenth century, Francis I. founded 
an establishment for woven tapestry 
at Fontainebleau. Henry II. erected 
another; and afterwards Charles IX. 
Henry IV. established an atelier, 
which was afterwards transferred to 
the Gobelins, where, under Louis 
XIV., it was merged in that of the 
other establishments privileged to 
furnish the royal apartments. 

It has always been provided with a 
good school, which continually sent 
forth capable pupils, and educated, 
also, suitable head masters for the 
work. 

M. Jacquemant criticises the present 
tendency to a variety of color, and 
questions whether it is not an attempt 
to make tapestry go beyond its object. 
The hangings of a wall should not 
enter into rivalry with pictures, or 
strive to take their place. Six panels 
have just now been completed for the 
new Opera House, so brilliant in color, 
that it may be feared that they may 
be too prominent, when they ought 
rather to set off the dress of the 
beauties of the day. The frequenters 
of the opera may be frightened away 
by the striking contrasts of these 
showy draperies, which may serve to 
render their own complexions dull, and 
make their toilettes appear insipid. 

The carpets, too, are subject to the 
same criticism: their designs are com- 
posed without sufficient regard to the 
rules of harmony. What foot would 
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venture upon the showy ornaments 
that seem to rise from the ground? 
Or what toilette, however brilliant, 
could be expected to shine above this 
jangling of violent colors? It would 
be better if the decorators would more 
frequently study the tapestries of the 
East, where the artists avail them- 
selves of a bold harmony in their 
combining of tints. 

Yet the Gobelin artists have shown 
a wonderful vigor, which cannot be 
too highly praised. In those designed 
for the Opera House, there is a truly 
Flemish opulence in the treatment of 
the figures: the materials are of 
wonderful richness, and show all the 
resources of modern art, vying with 
the most realistic of painters. 


PASSEROTTL 


STEPPING into Williams and Ever- 
ett’s the other day, we found a young 
artist intently studying the fine old por- 
trait of Passerotti, painted by himself. 
After a “ good-morning,” he exclaimed, 
“That picture is a prize! I’m going 
to paint a head to-day; and I’ve been 
looking at the old portrait, and trying 
to photograph it upon my brain. It’s 
a marvel, Look at the certainty 
with which every tint is laid on. 
Look at the daring and courage of 
the drawing. No tinkering to beau- 
tify that nose! It is as firm as fate, 
and every touch tells. I tell you, it’s 
a rouser!/” , 

We left him, taking one more look, 
and passed on to hunt up the “ Head 
by Allston,” which, report says, was 
sold for a song at the disposal by auc- 
tion of some of Mr. Sumner’s pictures. 
It proved to be a sketch, uninterest- 
ing in expression, but exceedingly 
rich and full in color. At the sale it 
had been catalogued, “artist un- 
known; ” but its merits could not pass 
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unnoticed, and a cry was at once 
raised that it ought to have been kept 
for the Museum of Fine Arts. Un- 
doubtedly. But why does not the 
Passerotti find safe harbor in the 
same place? Aside from its intrinsic 
merit, it isan undoubted original; and, 
if one art student has gone to it for 
his morning’s lesson, why may not 
hundreds upon hundreds in years to 
come, if only we are wise enough to 
secure it for them? 


LIFE-SCHOOLS. 


Ir argues well for the progress of 
art in our country, that many life- 
schools have sprung into existence, and 
that students have discovered, that, in 
order to produce good work in any 
branch of art, the practice of drawing 
the figure is of the utmost importance. 
In addition to the regular life-classes 
to be found in every city where art is 
thoroughly studied, enthusiastic stu- 
dents have clubbed together, hired 
toom and model, and, in some in- 
stances, engaged the services of a 
leading painter or sculptor to give 
them instruction; doing by them- 
selves, and at much expense, what the 
State ought to do for them and for 
all who need it. Thisis a step in the 
right direction. The young men have 
long had a life-class at the Lowell 
Institute, but without an instructor; 
and some of them grope in darkness 
for years, aided only by the generous 
assistance of a few of the class who 
have had outside advantages. As a 
State we ought to aid those who are 
trying so hard to help themselves, 
instead of making the study of draw- 
ing compulsory, and drumming every- 
body into the ranks, whether they will 
or not. 


THEOPHILE GAUTIER, 

A MONUMENT to the memory of 
the celebrated French author, Theo- 
phile Gautier, is to be placed in Pére 
la Chaise. M. Godebski, a sculptor of 
great talent, French by birth, has 
made the design for it.‘ Upon the 
sarcophagus is placed the figure of 
Poetry, the statue seated with palm 
in hand., The artist has been unwill- 
ing to receive any compensation for 
his work; and the subscription col- 
lected for this monument will be 
applied only to the expenses of the 
material, its transportation, and the 
details of setting it in its place. 

Gautier was highly esteemed in Rus- 
sia; and the Grand Duchesse Marie 
of Russia contributed a large sum for 
this subscription, as well as many of 
the French artistes in different thea- 
tres in St. Petersburg. 


NEW OPERA HOUSE. 

Ir has been difficult to find an 
apartment sufficiently large to serve 
for the exhibition of the immense 
composition of M. Baudry, intended 
to decorate the large foyer of the 
new Opera House. It would be impos- 
sible to appreciate it stretched along 
a plain wall. It has been decided to 
establish it on the ceiling of the large 
vestibule of the “Ecole des Beaux 
Arts.” But, in order to spare visitors 
to it the fatigue of looking up too 
long, there have been arranged two 
large mirrors, which allow the ob- 
server to see the painting in the 
reflection, without raising the head. 


PICTURESQUE PEASANTS. 


Ar least four large paintings by 
famous artists are, at this writing, to 
be seen in the New York picture- 
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Picturesque Peasants. 


galleries, representing European peas- 
ant-life in some of its various aspects. 
At Goupil’s a large Bougéreau shows 
us two somewhat insipid but very 
gorgeously-clad lovers, exchanging 
over a spinning-wheel the courte- 
sies which usually pass between 
young folks under like circumstances. 
Of «ourse, the picture is superbly 
painted; all the quiet richness of 
color, and masterly management of 
light and shade, characteristic of the 
artist, being present in full force: but, 
after all, it does not captivate the judg- 
ment as do some of his other works, 
especially those which contain his 
matchless mothers and _ children. 
These peasants are pretty to look at; 
but they are utterly devoid of char- 
acter. At Schan’s, one confronts, on 
entering the gallery, a glowing can- 
vas by Pierre de Conink, whereon 
three Roman girls are depicted in all 
the magnificence of gala costume. 
They are all very rich in color and 
contour, and, bold with the boldness 
of carnival time, are engaged in 
throwing bon-bons from a window at 
the passengers below. It is charitable 
to assume that they are professional 
models, who have adopted this legiti- 
mate method of advertising them- 
selves after a fashion which cannot 
fail to catch the eye of many an 
artist. Peasants they can hardly be 
considered, save in the matter of cos- 
tume; and that, probably, is all that 
was wanted. The idea conveyed is 
that of exuberant animal life; and the 
sharply-pointed nails of the damsels 
carry a suspicion of ferocity, which, 
all things considered, is not inhar- 
monious with the barbaric splendor 
of their equipment. 

The space between this obtrusivé 
picture, and two others widely differ- 
ent in sentiment, is not so great as I 
eould have wished. On one side is 
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Cabanel’s “Marguerite,” and on the 
other “Pernette la Fileuse,” by 
Merle, two subjects as intrinsically 
sad as can well be imagined. Goethe’s 
heroine, of course idealized at the 
hands of a French painter like Ca- 
banel, is exquisitely beautiful and 
pure, with her traditional flaxen hair, 
and her blue eyes brimming with 
tears. Apparently she has just opened 
her window in the morning, and, with 
the natural motion of one sick at 
heart, leans her brow against the 
swinging casement, which she steadies 
with her left hand. The face is seen 
almost in profile; and not more than 
half the figure, with its quaint, tight- 
sleeved bodice, isshown. Merle’s paint- 
ing is, I am told, based upon a French 
poem resembling “ Evangeline” in 
its main features. The lover goes, 
or is forced, into the army; and the 
maiden stays behind until the pain at 
her heart drives her to follow, and 
she only finds him in time to see him 
die. The first thing of which one is 
conscious in looking at this fine paint- 
ing is the wonderful eyes. These are 
black, and so is the abundant and 
somewhat disordered hair. The face 
has an expression of infinite sweet- 
ness, with a superadded touch of 
puzzled sorrow inexpressibly mourn- 
ful. One cannot but feel that the 
girl’s reason must give way if the 
strain be prolonged. Indeed, it would 
require but a stroke or two of a skil- 
ful hand to substitute vacuity for in- 
telligence in her stricken features, and 
lend to her eyes the unsteady light 
which the artist has so admirably 
caught in some of his other works. 
As a rule, the love-lorn maiden is not 


’ an attractive subject. Her story must 


be very tragic in its details to com- 
mand popular respect; and these in- 
cidents are hard to render with brush 
and palette. M. Merle, however, has 
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succeeded in appealing to the pity 
that fills every heart at the sight of 
undeserved and helpless grief; and it 
is no wonder that this picture com- 
manded an unusual share of atten- 
tion at last year’s Salon. “ Mar- 
guerite” and “Pernette” are two 
very sorrowful but very fascinating 
pictures. Together, they invite com- 
parison from their similarity of theme : 
separate, they are very worthy ex- 
amples of all that is best in the higher 
walks of French art. 

The only genuine peasant picture 
to which I will refer is at Mr. Avery’s 
gallery (88 5th Avenue). It is the 
work of Jules Bréton, of all men the 
one who paints peasants in their 
proper persons with the most distin- 
guished success. He is to the peas- 
ant of Bretagne what Rosa Bonheur 
is to the rough-coated sheep and 
cattle of. upland pastures. In this 
picture he shows us a brown little 
maiden who has taken her knitting 
into the orchard after the hard work 
of the day is done. She is not comely. 
Her features tell of a long line of 
low-born ancestors. Her hands are 
misshapen from years of youthful toil ; 
and her sturdy bare feet and ankles 
are utterly without the delicate out- 
lines which the average French artist 
so loves to trace. No holiday garb is 
hers: a coarse blue gown, with a broad 


white kerchief crossed over her square 
shoulders and breast, is all that she 
wears. There is a bit of sober color 
in the knitting-work over which she 
bends her head ; but the whole figure 
is in deep shadow, which covers all the 
foreground. Behind her, a level sweep 
of sward with scattered trees is light- 
ed up with sunshine. It would bea 
rare treat, if one might see the “ Mar- 
guerite,” the “ Pernette,” and this 
little Provengale, hung in a room 
together: indeed, it would not be in 
any way objectionable if a score or 
two of noteworthy peasant pictures 
could be brought together for ex- 
hibition, let us say at the Metro- 
politan Museum. American life can 
hardly compete for picturesqueness 
with that of the older countries; so 
that, in such an exhibition as this, we 
should be almost unrepresented. Is 
this because we have no class which 
can be worked into good genre art, or 
because. we have not yet trained a 
school of artists capable of doing it ? 
I am inclined to think that the fault 
lies principally with the artists. 
When we have a dozen men or 
women who can paint the human 
figure as Cabanel, Bougereau, Merle, 
and Bréton paint it, we shall have 
at least a dozen pictures every season, 
showing us the picturesque side of our 
American life. c. BN. 
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Wira the pressure constantly increasing upon our limited space, 
we are obliged to reduce the length of all articles sent to us. We 
wound to the quick the susceptibilities of the poets by declining 
to print any sentimental poetry, and by omitting all morals to their 
poems. We affront all our serious-minded contributors by declining 
their serial papers on the relation of science to religion, and they es- 
tablish rival magazines to punish us. And yet we are not happy. 
In no department of OLD AND NEw, as heretofore arranged, have 
we had place for that correspondence which can be condensed to the 
most limited proportions. And with every year, therefore, hundreds 
of what the Arabs call TZahderat Fedat, which in the vernacular 
may be called “‘ odd minutes,” have passed unrecorded in these 
pages. Unconsidered trifles would be a good name for them, but 
that they are not trifling, and that they cost somebody a great deal 
of consideration before they are snapped up by the maw of time. 


To relieve the letter clips of all of the staff of OLD AND NEw from. 


such notes, this department of ‘ Correspondence” is created. It will 
be seen that we ‘include in it some of the most important subjects, 
where our friends had sense enough to treat them with the rigor of 
brevity. 





A PROFESSOR FOR SALE. 
. Nov. 25, 1874. 
.To tHe PustisHers or Otp anp New. Dear Sirs, —I judge, from 
your College Directory, that you must be familiar with the best colleges 
throughout the country ; and I suppose you are fit persons to communicate 
with upon the subject below mentioned. 

I am a graduate of one of the best colleges of the State, and also of the 
State University. I desire a chair in some good college, one in the South 
or West preferred ; and I make you this proposition: if you will secure me 
a situation as desired, I shall reward you as follows: if the situation pays 
twelve hundred dollars, I shall allow you two hundred dollars; if it pays 
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fifteen hundred dollars, your share will be two hundred and fifty dollars; if 
eighteen hundred dollars, you shall get three hundred and fifty dollars; 
if two thousand dollars, you get five hundred dollars. 
Iam principal of a high school, have had good experience, am twenty- 
five years old, and can give excellent testimonials, + 
Very respectfully yours, 





The editors of Otp anv New, who have received this gentleman’s flatter- 
ing proposal, do not print their correspondent’s name; but they will gladly 
send it to any Southern, Western, or other college that wants it. They will 
also receive proposals for the distribution of the “ Reward.” It might be 
used for paying the national debt. It might be sent to the Home Missionary 
’ Society, to raise the character of the morals of the country generally. It 
might be invested in Northern Pacific Bonds as a sinking fund, to be applied 
in the year 2345 A. D. as a fund (then amounting to $147,683,294.273¢), to 
be divided, pro rata, among Southern and Western colleges, 

The important thing is the man. Here he is for sale; and the highest 
bidder may have him. ‘ 





A BIRD WINNER. 


. CALIFORNIA, November, 1874. 

“ An American aloe (a century-plant so called) flowered by first throwing 
.up a columnsome forty feet high in about a fortnight, then put out little. 
branches,.in which blossomed the green-and-gold flowers, filling the air with 
the peculiar, rich perfume, and attracting myriads of honey-bees and a great 
many humming-birds, who fluttered and gathered around it in delight. 
Well, one day there came a big wind, which did a great deal of mischief, 
and, among other things, prostrated the aloe. I went out the next day, 
when all was calm and placid, and found that the ruins were being removed 
by the Chinese under-gardeners. I thought I would try an experiment. 
(People say, by the way, that I am one that children and good animals 
love.) I took a sprig of the blossoms about as large as a large bouquet, 
and, holding it near my face, stood quietly and patiently. In a little while, 
some bees came; then a green humming-bird hovered over me, and after 
resting on a flower-stalk near by, evidently watching me with great earnest- 
ness, finally came near me, and, poising himself in the air, fed from the 
blossoms. Then came another and another; and then, gathering confi- 
dence, one lit on the branch within six inches of my eyes, and then an- 
other, and finally I had three at a time. There was one beautiful little 
creature, whose neck sparkled with ruby and gold, who came three times, 
and finally sang and twittered. I answered him by chirruping and whis- 
tling softly; and he would look up at me, and, I would fancy, replied. Then 
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there were no less than twenty-eight in all; and you cannot conceive the 
delightful feeling that came over me, as I stood there enchanted. I could 
even appreciate the weight of their little bodies; but the twilight came, and 
they went to their homes. The next morning, I went there again; and four 
of them came and staid with me till I went away reluctantly.” 
H. C. 
This deserves to be recorded by the side of the wrens who picked for the 
berries on Miss Keble’s muslin frock. 





ABERDEEN, Dec. 2, 1874. 

Mr. Drxon says, — 

“Tn our English Bible, the word ‘road’ occurs only once; and then it is 
used in the sense of raid, —an inroad. We hear of paths, of ways, never 
of roads, which must be regal works, the offspring of art, and the production 
of a settled peace. A Greek or Roman miade roads; an Arab or Jew 
never.” 

Still there are highways in the Bible. 





HOW WE EARNED THE NORTH-WEST. 


Our readers will be interested in seeing how the brave seamen started, 
who opened our trade with Alaska, Washington Territory, and Oregon. 
Here is a copy of one of the letters of Ebenezer Dorr, a Boston merchant of 
the best type, to the captain who was so fortunate as to rescue Muir, the 
patriot, as was described in OLp anp New for March and April last. 


Boston, Aug* 20, 1795. 

M*® Exseneze® Dorr, Jun*,— You being master of the Ship Otter of 
this port now ready for her intended voyage, desire you to embrace the first 
good wind and weather and proceed to the Island of S* Pauls, there take 
M* Peter Peterson and the people that are with him together with what 
seal-skins they may have collected as p™ their several written agreements 
which you have with you, and agreeable to which you will conform, giving 
those people the same births on board the Otter as they had on board 
the Fairy, or at least make them equal in their pay. 

You will go from thence and for refreshment will touch at Botany Bay, 
after which proceed to the North west Coast of America, touching as I think 
will be necessary for the health of your people at the Sandwich Islands, 
after refreshing and getting such necessary’s as you may have occasion for, 
you will proceed as before mentioned to the N W Coast of America, and there 
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trade with the natives for furrs in the best manner you can, after which you 
will proceed to Canton in China and dispose of them for the most they will 
fetch and invest the proceeds in good Bohea Tea, Nankeens and some good 
Verte Souchong Tea, some Silks or in any other in whole or in part as you 
shall think most for the interest of the concerned, and return to this port, 
For your services you will receive as p’ Shipping paper twenty Dollars 
p’ month and six p’ Centum upon the nett proceeds of the return Cargo to 
this port; as also Edward Brown, mate, to have twenty Dollars p’ month 
as p’ Shipping paper, and four p’ Centum on the nett proceeds of the return 
Cargo to this port, which compensation made to you, and him respectively, 
is in full of all commissions, priviledges &c of way name and nature. 

You will at Canton pay your people two or three months wages, if you 
can procure the money — pay Edward Brown three Months wages at least 
if convenient. 

If you pay off any of your people in China, you will reflect that the prob- 
ability is, that wages will be fallen at this port at that time at least to one 
half the sum specified in the Shipping paper, besides the Cash much more 
valuable. 

Probably you may meet Cap* Joseph Pierpont on the N. W. Coast of 
America and at Macao or Wampoo in China or any where else, in which 
case you have our permission to contract with him to take his furrs on board 
y’ Otter so as to make it to mutual advantage and save the expense of one 
of the Vessells at Canton, as it may be his desire to sell the Brig at Macao, 
in transacting which & all other of your business wish you to advise with 
Edward Brown who is your Officer & our Friend, depending on your atten- 
tion and exertions making all prudent dispatch and using your best Judg- 
ment, wish you a pleasant voyage and am 

for the owners of the Ship Otter 
Your Friend parent & owner 


Eben” Dorr. 





O. K. 


BERLIN, Dec. 11, 1874. 

“ WHEN you are going out in the evening, there are seven things that you 
must recollect, and every one of the seven is distinguished by the letter K, 
hard C, or G, the mnemotechnic characteristic of 7, viz.: — 

Ticket, key, handkerchief, gloves, cards, crayon (pencil), cigarettes. 

If, instead of a ball or visit, you are going to the theatre or opera, substi- 
tute for cards and pencil, glass (lorgnette) and programme (libretto). 

You will be miserable if you forget any of these; but, if you have K K, 
you may be sure you are O. K.” 
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POLISH BEGGARS. 
Guwoa, Dec. 1, 1874. 


“Tury showed me a catalogue of the proscribed and exiled Poles and 
Hungarians, compiled and published at Brussels by their committee as a 
shield for the public against impostors. In this catalogue, my visitors were 
duly entered. I should like to have a copy of the catalogue; but it affords 
no very great safeguard, for the rogues no doubt all have it, and can just 
as easily adopt names they find there as any others. It may even save them 
the trouble of inventing.” 





FRENCH GENDERS. 
MARSEILLES, Dev. 16, 1874. 


THAYER used to say, that the best way to remember French genders 
was to connect the word with some adjective in a familiar expression. The 
following are good examples to determine the genders of the few words 
named, — 

Carte blanche and Mont Blanc; belles lettres and beaux arts; bon mot 
and bon bouche; belle vue and beau ideal. 

The grammars seldom take the trouble to say that the French genders 
follow the Latin. Masculine and neuter nouns in Latin are masculine in their 
French derivatives: feminines remain feminine. Thus le chateau, because 
castrum the root was neuter (not feminine); la Bible, because Bibdlus is 
feminine. 

A man named De Porgnet conceived the happy idea of printing a little 
book of genders, masculine words in blue ink, and feminine in red. Unfor- 
tunately his London printers imposed three or four pages wrongly: so they are 
printed in the wrong colors, and the red is a nasty brick-dust tint. Still I 
like the book. 





FROM A GERMAN FRAULEIN. 


Wemar, June, 1874." 

Last Sunday, Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde? has been performed here. 
Mr. and Mrs. Vogl from Munic were here, and represented Tristan and Isoldé 
so wonderfully, that the public was transported. I cannot tell I like the 
music as well as that of Tannhiuser and Lohengrin, perhaps because it is not 
so familiar to me; but the words are very poetic. Tristan, the hero, has 
slain the. bridegroom, Morold, of Isolde, and sent her his head. Then he 
comes wounded to her by the name of Tantris, because she is experienced in 
healing-herbs. She takes her sword to revenge Morold upon him. He looks 
into her eyes, she drops the sword, nurses his wounds, and sent him away, 
not to meet his look again. A short time after, he comes on proud vessels 
to demand Isolde for his uncle, King Marke. She is obliged to follow him 
- with her companion Brangine. They cross the ocean. The first scene is on 
deck of a ship. Isolde sends Brangine for Tristan, who has avoided to meet 
her till now. She is enraged against him, and says, “ You must drink expi- 
4 Compare Old and New, vol. iii. 489. 
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ation with me.” She has from her mother several’ poisons, and orders Bran- 
giine to bring the potion for death; but she brings the love-potion, and 
both drink. It was a very nice scene, to observe the effect of the potion on 
the features and demeanor of both. In this moment the sailors ery, “ Hur- 
rah!” and the castle of King Marke is to be seen. The second act is a love- 
scene between Tristan and Isolde. Melot, friend of Tristan, betrays him to 
King Marke, and Tristan receives a wound. The third act is in the castle of 
Tristan, where his servant has brought him, dying. He lies on a bed; his 
looks glide over the sea; he waits for Isolde. At last- she arrives, and 
directly after her King Marke. Brangiine told him of the love-potion she 
had given them; and he came to pardon, and to make them happy. Both die. 

This letter will show you that I have nearly forgotten my English. I 
have no opportunity neither to write nor speak; but I hope you will get an 
idea of what I wish to tell you. Tristan’and Isolde has nowhere been per- 
formed, except in Munic, because it is very seldom to find singers. Is it not 
wonderful that we can hear such things here in Weimar ? 





TOTAL DEPRAVITY. 


Some of the most knotty and critical questions of speculations will 
eventually be solved by a process as commonplace as a reference to facts, 
We throw into the great reservoir one little statement, which may be relied 
upon, as to the lives of a hundred or two young women who have graduated 
at one New England school. 

When the editor received the sketch of “‘ The Class of ’71,” of which the 
first part is printed in this number of Otp Aanp New, he ventured to sug- 
gest to the author, that, for dramatic purposes, these memoirs would, perhaps, 
have more effect, if the lights showed against shadows. He asked if it 
might not be possible to “ insert the experience of some naughty girl.” To 
which she makes this reply, which is the fact which we contribute towards 
the great solution : — an} 

“T could not put any naughty girls into the class, for there are no naughty 
ones. Most of them are a great deal nicer than my account of them. 
Though they did not all belong to one class, all but one were our girls ; ‘and 
I think I might have taken almost any of the classes I have known there, 
and the girls would have had just as good a record, though I have only 
spoken of the characters, and not the circumstances, of any of them. 

“In fact, the idea was suggested to me by the letters I received when I 
was secretary of the Alumne Association.” 


It may be said, perhaps, that the same thing could scarcely be said of the 
men graduating in fourteen years from any academy; but, taken as it is, is 
not here the suggestion, that, under favorable conditions, the proportion of 
the “elect” is larger than the old writers supposed ? 
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PEOPLE’S READING-ROOM. 


_ 


[The editor of Oup anp New, in a sketch of the manners and life of the 
people of Bromwich, has so described one of their reading-rooms, that the 
press has suggested that the place belonged in Sybaris, rather than America. 
But here is a letter, written but few weeks ago, deseribing in as fresh colors 
the real opening of a reading-room which a few “boys” from the people 
established for the town in which they lived. ] ‘ 


Anp now it hardly seems possible ; but our reading-room is no longer a 
plan, but a reality. We had our opening last Thursday, the 15th. I was 
treasurer and business-woman generz and had ever so many pleasant 
experiences in the way of kindness from .\vcrybody that I bought or rented 
things of. 

I wish you could have looked in Thursday evening, and seen our large 
room with its French gray walls, its pretty carpet of gray and scarlet and 
black, the library-table, and the strong but real pretty chairs, the three 
windows with white shades and cheap lace curtains over them, and last, but 
best of all, the piano, that the boys are going to pay rent for in addition to 
their ten dollars starting-fund. The table had a good supply of periodicals, 
and a dozen or more books, “If, Yes, and Perhaps” among them; and the 
walls were hung with some very pretty pictures, most of them lent for the 
occasion. My “tea-party” girls and a few others gave the young men a 
“house-warming,” with my mother to matronize. The young girls not only 
supplied very nice refreshments, but each brought a little gift towards fur- 
nishing. There were brackets and busts, and inkstand and paper-knife, 
and even broom and dust-pan, and ever so many little things. We had. 
vocal and instrumental music, and a nice little speech; and everybody sat 
down to refreshments in the most sociable way. The town generally knew 
of our opening; and several friends of the boys (employers, &c.) came in; 
and one pretty married lady, whom the boys admire, sent them this year of 
“The Sunday Magazine,” and a beautiful framed illuminated text, “Trust 
in God.” 

You can imagine the happiness and pride of the boys in their pretty 
room, their own ; but you can’t imagine the happiness with which I looked 
around. 

Every thing connected with this class and this plan has gone just like a 
story; and all sorts of improbable things have happened. When things so 
out of my reach naturally come to me through divine and human goodness, 
it makes God seem very near; and all the things that Christ said about what 
faith could do seem very true. 








Alusical Bebielo. 


[Figures 1 to-7 inclusive indicate degree of diffi- 
culty; ¢.g., 1 very easy, 7 very difficult. Capitals 
(A to G) the key. Small letters without brackets, 
the range for the voice. } 

G. D. Russett & Co., 126 Tremont 
Street. 


Technical Studies. Part I. 
WS covecde wimg clue: Mee 
A very attractive American reprint 

from the third corrected and improved 

German edition: for convenience, 

published in three numbers, in paper, 

instead of in a stiff-bound volume. 

The first number includes all forms of 

five-finger exercises, with suggestions 

for transposing the same, and creating 
fresh interest in a needful, but too 
much neglected department. Nothing 
can take the place of such practice. 
There is no royal road to the piano- 
forte: only those who carefully, faith- 
fully, and conscientiously prepare the 
way, can expect to reach the goal 
of their ambition, for which correct 
technique is as essential as apprecia- 
tion, taste, and musical feeling. The 
introductory chapters, prepared by 

Plaidy for the special instruction, of 

his pupils in the Leipsic Conservatory, 

are omitted in the American edition. 

Any good teacher would verbally 

supply the required information ; but 

there is much of value to the ama- 
teur, as well as the pupil, which we 
miss with regret. This work does 
not assume to be a self-instructor, or, 

indeed, to have any end in view but a 

mastery of the mechanical difficulties 

of piano-forte playing. It is not de- 
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signed for beginners, but presupposes 
some knowledge of the instrument, or 
an intelligent and experienced teach- 
er. German fingering is given; and 
many explanatory remarks, of self- 
evident worth to the student, are in- 
terspersed. The engraving and paper 
are particularly fine. 


Twenty-four Little Tone Pic- 
tures. 2. Part II. Spindler. .50 


As the name implies, these Tone 
Pictures are short, easy, characteristic 
pieces for young players in all the 
major and minor keys. The first part 
takes the sharp keys; the second, the 
flat keys. Each piece in a major key 
is followed by one in its relative 
minor ; ‘the contrast in coloring being 
sufficiently marked to impress even 
a child. As a whole, they form a 
charming and instructive series of 
studies for little players, who are less 
apt to be frightened by Tone Pictures 
than Etudes. Each piece is carefully 
fingered, with expression marks, which, 
attentively followed, will be of great 
help in developing musical feeling. 
The little pieces are progressive in 
difficulty also, though the hardest are 
within the scope of an average child 
of nine or ten. 


La Fille de Mad. Angot. 4. 
i once: im wiles ee 


Not an unpleasing collection of the 
most popular airs.in Lecog’s Comic 
Opera. Almost every theme or bit 
of melody in the opera is whistled on 
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street-corners, or was, before the mer- 
cury went down to zero, and consti- 
tutes a staple article in that long- 
suffered, much abusing. instrument, 
whose music never will, we fear, alas! 
be all quite ground. To those, how- 
ever, who like to refresh their memo- 
ries of Aimée, this arrangement is the 
best we have seen, and not difficult. 


Rondo Mignon. 3. F. Baum- 
felder. . . » +m. 
A pretty tieauaite movement, 

graceful and delicate, requiring nice 

phrasing and a light wrist. One in 
the series of Salon Stiicke fiir das 

Piano-forte, which Russell & Co. are 

publishing, designed to include some 

of the best of the lighter compositions 
now in vogue. 


King John March 3. B. 
Hauschild . .... . 80 
Another in the Dateninateial 

series. Rhythm good, theme pleasing. 

Key changes to E in trio, returns to 

original with da capo ending. 


Child falling Asleep. 4. G. 
Schumann... o. am 
From the ever lovely thaitiniesteion, 

the truest poem of childhood ever 

written. The difficulties are not of 
technique, though some of the num- 
bers make more demand in that re- 
spect than others, but rather of mu- 
sical perception, taste, and the faculty 
of seizing and expressing the poet’s 
flitting fancy. This edition of the 

“Kinderscenen” in separate num- 

bers is a welcome addition to pupils 

and teachers. All doubtful passages 
are fingered. 

Sunny Waves. 3. F. E. Jul- 
lianGray ... . 7. a 
Polka mazurka Dineen Not dif- 


ficult, and easily remembered. 


Theorien Waltzes: 4. Strauss. .75 
With the familiar cherubic con- 


Musical Review. 
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ductor on the titlepage, baton in hand, 
wings fluttering, champagne-corks 
popping in a bewildering and thor- 
oughly Viennese fashion. When we 
say that a certain family resemblance 
is detected in all the Strauss waltzes, 
whether by Johann the elder or the 
younger, or by brother Edward, it is 
only another way of saying they are 
all good to dance by. Die Theorien 
put in practice will prove itself. 


Select Pieces for Church or Cabi- 

net Organ. Compiled and ar- 

ranged by J. W. Hill and J. 

E. Trowbridge. Part I. . $1.00 

This number embraces fifteen out 
of the one hundred and ten which are 
to form the entire collection. Though 
selected with reference to the organ, 
they are all pleasing and effective on 
the piano, containing selections from 
Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Handel, 
Schubert, Reinecke, .Gounod, and 
others. A very convenient compila- 
tion for a young organist in a country 
town: of course, with pedals, the 
effect is fuller and more satisfying; 
but the arrangement is intended to 
be equally useful to those who do not 
have instruments with pedals. 


VocaL. 


One Morning, oh, so early! 3. 

B’, (Bto F.) Alfred Scott 

Gathey. ..a..0. 0) - 40 

One of Mrs. Osgood’s conamataiin 
words by Jean Ingelow. The birds 
held a special convention, and, in 
mannerly fashion, expressed their 
opinion on the great questions of the 
day: one after another held the floor, 
or, more properly, the air, and dis- 
coursed melodiously on the chief end 
of life, and the fittest ambition for 
well-meaning, high-toned birds. 


“The Lark sang, ‘Give us glory ;’ 
And the Dove sang, ‘ Give us peace.’ 
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When the Nightingale came after, 
‘Give us fame to sweeten duty;’ 

‘When the Wren sang, ‘Give us beauty,” 
She made answer, ‘Give us love.’ ” 


Ever the old story, ever the old prob- 
lem, with but one possible satisfying 
answer. The lovers who listened “in 
the morning, oh, so early,” learned 
their lesson well; and the burden of 
their song, too, was this : — 


‘Give for all our life’s dear story, 
Give us love, and give us peace.” 


Wise birds, wise lovers. The mel- 
ody for the pretty words is easy and 
flowing. Gatley’s songs are always 
popular, and are always singable, even 
for voices of limited range. Accom- 
paniment not difficult, but fitting and 
characteristic. / 


The Bird Song. BY. 5.. (B 
to B».) Taubert. . . . . %75 
We should like to be positive that 
this is the marvellous Bird Song with 
which Jenny Lind bewitched our 
childhood. The words we are certain 
about. : — 


“Ich muss nun einmal singen.” 


The beauty and sweetness of this 
setting of the lovely poem might 
surely warrant the belief. Both song 
‘and accompaniment are difficult; the 
first requiring a flexible and well- 
trained, as well as sweet voice, to 
render effectively ; the second, a play- 
er of delicacy and refinement, as well 
as skill: it would be extremely easy 
to spoil the airy beauty of the song 
with too material an accompaniment. 
Some of the choicest concert songs of 
the day are Taubert’s: they always 
come upon the ear with a sense of 
freshness, a sort of out-door air and 
breeziness that suggests the thought 
of composition in the woods or on the 
hilltops. Such songs as these are 
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worth a score of opera cavatinas, which 
seem out of place away from the glare 
and glamour of the stage and its 
accessories. 


“*Twas on a Sunday morning.” 
G. 4. (D to G) ined 
Buck. . , 

“ When the Heart is Young.” 

Er. 4 D to a Su 
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Two more eniabies wa the series 
of “Five Songs” noticed in our last 
issue. Few of our young composers 

have achieved success in so many di- 

rections as Mr. Buck. The skilful 

organist, the scholarly writer, the 
brilliant orchestral composer, is none 
the less the author of graceful, charm- 
ing songs that will take their place, 
and hold it, for parlor as well as con- 
cert use. Of the two before us, we 
rather give the preference to the sec- 
ond, “ When the Heart is Young.” 

The words to both are by Charles 

Swain. The melody flowing; accom- 

paniments not too difficult for the 

singer, if she is any thing of a pian- 
ist, to play for herself. 

Alas! D. 3. (A toE.) H. 
Millard . : , . 
One of Millard’s deni tanefal 

songs, with the touch of sadness 

which seems to have become habitual 
with the author. It is indeed true, 


“That the stars will fade away, 
And make the summer a winter’s day;’’ 


but, just as truly, 


“Suns will rise with rosy dawn; 
And spring from winter stern is born.” 


There seems too much of the “ Alas ” 
among our song-writers, too little 
“Rejoice greatly.” Surely there is 
as much beauty and sweetness in joy 
as in sorrow. The song is for bari- 
tone or contralto, movement andan- 
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tino con express, accompaniment very 

easy. 

The Storm. G. & (Dto B) 
Vincenzo Cirillo. . . . 15 
A brilliant concert song for a i: 

tone, dedicated to Signor del Puente 

of the Strakosch opera troupe. Re- 
quiring skill as well as dramatic force 
to render effectually. Accompani- 


ment quite difficult and characteristic. 
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And there were Shepherds. 5. 
a Wee io «a. 3 oe 


A Christmas cantata with angelic 
chorus for five female voices, com- 
posed by the organist of Christ 
Church, Hartford. Some extremely 
pleasing effects are suggested ; but, to 
judge fairly of such a composition, it 
should be heard under the circum- 
stances for which it was written. 


(Nore To MUSICAL PEOPLE.— Any piece of Music named in the above Musical Review will be 
mailed to any address, free of postage both ways, on receipt of the retail price.) 











POPULAR NOVELS. 
IN HIS NAME. 


A Story of the Waldenses, Seven Hundred years Ago. By Epwarp E. HAE. Price 26 cents, 


* “From a ioh of that history Mr. Hale has woven a beautiful little of noble liv: 
pespesse and Christian character. itis told in that fascinating style which i pconllenty his pom Pind 
clea: type‘and excellent paper of the volume add a charm to the narrative.” 


(Thirteenth Thousard.) 
SCROPE; or, THE LOST LIBRARY. 


By Frep. B: Perkins. A Story of New York and Hartford. Just published. Price $1.50. 


“To lovers of Books, Mr. Perkins’s Scrope will afford much delight. . . . There is blended with 
the story an insight into much of modern New York life. Perhaps its most noticeable point and one 
ig to New- Yorkers adds much to the interest of the story, is its intense localization.” — New York 


““ Scrope is an American Story, Gostdodiy oxtginal and very clever. In fact, it shows more talent 
than we have discovered in some dozens of this season all put together.’ — Bulletin. 
TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN. .- 
The Story of the Wadsworth Club. By Epwarp E. Hate. Price 30 cents, 
(Fifteenth Thousand.) 


HARRY WADSWORTH’S MOTTO. 
“To look up, and not down; To look out, and not in; and 
To look forward and not back; To lend a hand. 
‘‘ The four rules are over my writing-desk and in my heart. Every yey | and girl of to 
understand it should have this story, and, if I was rich enough, should have it.” — Eztract from a latier 
by an unknown correspondent. 


JOHN WHOPPER THE NEWS BOY. 
(TWELFTH THOUSAND.) 
A Story for boys. By a distinguished Prelate. 
LULU’S NOVEL. 


By ELIsE PoLKo. Price 50 cents. 
(Thirteenth Thousand.) 


PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY. 


By HaRRIET BEECHER STOWE. Price $1.50. 
(Thirtieth Thousand.) 


SIX OF ONE BY HALF A DOZEN OF THE OTHER. 


By Mrs. STowE, Mrs. WHITNEY, Miss HALE, MR. F. W. LoRING, MR. F. B. PERKINS, and Mr. 
E.E.HALE. Price $1.50. 

This curious story of joint authorship had great success when published in Old and New. The 
critics were wholly at loss in guessing *‘ who wrote what.”’ 

* Six of One by Half-a-Dozen of the Other. The odd title of this book is due to the fact of its 
multiple authorship. Six New England writers, with Mr. E. E. Hale at their head, have contributed to 
one story. ‘here are six characters, three men and three women, who —s by falling in love with the 
wrong person, and end by finding the right one. The book will be found curious, amusing, and viva- 
cious.” — Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

“ We note the exquisite description of Rachel Holley at her toilet, which we could only aie to 
Mrs. Stowe’s pen, but a friend more conversant with Mrs. Whitney’s gifts claims it for her. Mrs. Wor- 
boise is one of the best delineations. Nettie Sylva and Jim Fellows, who is recognized as known be- 
fore, are well done in their class. Readers who know all the writers better than we do must find pleas- 
are in guessing their several shares.” — New Englander. 


(Eleventh Thousand.) 
THIRTEEN GOOD STORIES. 


By Pror. LESLEY, Dr. Mites, F. W. Lorine, F. B. PERKINS, and EDWARD E. HALE. This col- 
lection includes “The Devil Puzzlers.” Price 25 cents. 
(Fourteenth Thousand.) 
UPS AND DOWNS. 
An Every-Day Novel. 16mo. Price $1.50. 

“This book is certainly very enjoyable. It delineates American life so graphically that we feel 
asif Mr. Hale must have seen every roodof ground he describes,and must have known personally 
every character he so cleverly depicts. In his hearty fellowship with young people lies his great pow- 
er. The story a with a spirit of glad-heartedness and elasticity which in this hurried, anx- 
ious, money-making age it is most refreshing to meet with in any one out of his teens; and the author’s 
= ay with, and respect for, the little romances of his young friends is most fraternal.” — New 

hu 


rch Magazine. 
(Twelfth Thousand.) 


All of these novels have been published as Serials in ‘OLD AND NEW”; and this Series may ho 
called the “OLD AND NEW SERIALS.” So popular have been the Serial Stories published in this 
magazine, that every one of them has been demanded in book form. 

FOR SALE TO THE TRADE OR AT RETaIL BY 


LEE & SHEPARD, Office of “ OLD AND NEW,” 
41-45 Franklin Street, Bo-tun. 
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FAMILIES sock them, ‘‘ The Bets,” Dealers treble sales with 








Flavoring Extracts of Choleest Fruits. 








‘ALWAYS PRESH AND RELIABLE. 2 


1875. Dreer’s Garden Calendar 1875. 


Contains descriptive and priced lists of Vegetables, 
Flower and Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, 
and every Garden Requisite. Beautifully D- 
lustrated. Mailed free. Address 

Hewry A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ladies at Home 


And Men who have other business, wanted as 
agents. Novel plans, pleasant work, GOOD PAY. 
Send 3 cent stamp for particulars. THE GRAPH- 
IC COMPANY, 39-41 Park Place,New York. 








Ercut DOLLARS 


Will buy a Youne AMERICA PRINTING PRESS, and 
— ——y : — a — Office, —— 
ng press, four fonts of type, two type cases " 
ae. Send for a circular, which gives letters from 
people = a =. y L Foe 
presses, have finally me Pp a Yor 

America. Address JOSEPH WATSON, 53 pod 
ray St., New York, or 73 Cornhill, Boston. 











STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 
And universally acknowledged to be the 


STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD, 


Having been awarded the First of the Grand 
Gold Medals of Honor, 


WORLD'S FAIR, PARIS, 1867; LONDON, 1862. 


Special attention is respectfully directed to the latest 
improvement in their Pianofortes — 


The New Patent Tone-Sustaining Pedal, 
This valuable and im nt invention greatly on- 
larges the ay of the Plat Piano-forte for the production 
of musical effects. 
Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best materials 
and most thorough workmanship will permit. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 45 
with Price List, mailed free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 107, 109 and 111 East 14th St., New York. 





MUNROE & CO. 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 


No. 7 Rue Scribe, PARIS, 
JOHN MUNROE & CoO., No. 8 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, 


Issue Circular Letters of Credit to Travellers in all parts of Europe, etc., etc. 
Credits Issued and Bills Drawn on above by 


ANDREW T. HALL, No. 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 
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The Subscription and Publication Office of 


OLD AND N 

















Ww, 


THE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE, 


Has been removed to the New and Elegant Establishment of 


LEH & SHHBPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS and IMPORTERS, 


Nos, 41-45 Franklin Street, . . . 


Boston. 








LEE & SHEPARD, 
Publishers. 


OLD AND NEW 


THE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE. 


EDWARD E. HALE, 





A new Series of this Monthly begins in January, 1875, with the 
Eleventh Volume. 

The department of FINE ART, which has especially attracted Amateur 
Artists, will be greatly enlarged, so that it will furnish a journal of nearly three 
hundred pages of independent Art Criticism, under the special oversight of 
some of our most distinguished artists. The Foreign Correspondence secured 


by this department, and our arrangements in different parts of America, will - 


make it of interest and importance to artists and students. 

The.department called the RECORD OF PROGRESS, which is a chron- 
icle of the latest improvements in social order, is under the editorial charge of 
F. B. Sansorn, the Secretary of the Social Science Association. 

The,zEXAMINER is an impartial Review of the most important books 
published in England, France, Germany, and America. 

The editorial charge of the literary, political, and speculative departments 
remains with Epwarp E. HALE. 

OLD AND NEW has won its wide circulation by its popular stories, 
from the pens of Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Whitney, Bishop Clark, Geo. Mac Donald, 
Miss Meredith, Miss Hale, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Burnand, Mr. Perkins, 
Mr. Hale, Mr. Trollope, and other popular writers. These stories, short and 
long, form a prominent part of the magazine. 

The MUSICAL REVIEW is a safe guide to all purchasers of Music 
who are far from the Music shops. 

The invaluable series of articles on social, political, and religious reform 
which have been contributed by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Mr. Theodore Bacon, 
Hon. Andrew D. White, Rev. H. W. Bellows, Fred. B. Sanborn, John E. Wil- 
liams, Rowland S. Hazard, Josiah P. Quincy, and other writers of distinction, 
will be regularly continued. 

Rev. Dr. MarTINEAU’s Essays will be completed in this volume. 





Subscription price of OLD AND NEW $4.00 a Year. 


(To Clergymen at Trade Price.) 
Address 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
41-45 Franklin Street. ........ Boston 
(2) 
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Boston Daily Globe. 


Best Paper in New England. 


Price 3G Cents. 





TH. 


Boston Sunday Cimes, 


THE BEST 
SUNDAY MORNING PAPER IN BOSTON. 


Delivered by carriers in all parts of the city and suburbs early on Sunday mornings. 
It has all the latest 


LOCAL AND TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 
“TOWN TALK,” 


furnish » unique and interesting feature, being devoted entirely to a lively discussion of mat- 
ters of local and social interest. 


ITS LITERARY, MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, FASHION, 
and other departments are conducted by a corps of able writers. It is a first-class 


FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
just suited to the tastes of the large and intelligent class among whom it circulates. 
Subscription Price, by carrier, $3.00 ; by mail, $3.00. Single Copies, 

5 cents. 
All communications should be addressed to 


ROBERT C. DUNHAM, Editor, 
No. 12 School Street, ae iar Boston, 





Its columns of 








ESTES & LAURIAT 


Publishers, Booksellers and Importer 


148 WASHINGTON STREET (opp. Old South), 4 
BOSTON, MASS. 





HALF HOUR RECREATIONS IN POPULAR SCIENCE. Edited byDana Estes. 1 vol. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, red edges, with illustrations, colored plates and complete index. 
Price $2.50. 

This book is a perfect Thesaurus of entertaining and instructive Heseriedae, gathered 
from the writings oc beens of the most eminent scientists in the world. — Traveller. 

WHAT YOUNG PEOPLE SHOULD KNOW. By Burr G. WiLper, of Cornell Univer- 
sity. 1vol. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


A HUNDRED MINISTERS, AND HOW THEY SWITCHED OFF. Being some account 
of the Lights and Shadows of Ministerial Life. 1lvol. 16mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
This book is written in a readable and captivating style, and often provokes a hearty laugh. 
It is full of good hits and happy suggestions. — Gospel Banner. 
AN EXAMINATION OF THE ALLEGED DISCREPANCIES OF THE BIBLE. By 
Jno. W. HatEy, M.A. With an introduction by Alvah Hovey, D.D. 1vol. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, $2.25. 


This work is the result of immense labor, and will prove a valuable addition to Religious 
Literature. — Arcadian. 


TOO MUCH ALONE. By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, author of “ Rich Husband,” “A Life’s As 
size,” etc. lvol. 8vo. Paper, 75 


It is one of the very best of recent fictions. — Spy. 
A romance with an excellent moral. — Commerci 
An unexceptionably interesting and instructive story. — Hvening Register. 
CHECKMATE. By J. 8. Le Fanv, author of “ Lost Name,” “ Tenants of Mallory,” ete., ete. 
lvol. 8vo. Paper, 75 cents. 


pretty -society story. In some parts it is intensely dramatic, remin one of 
Willkie ‘Collins lins best novels. sine a ding 


A story of extremely sensational order. — Spy. 





| EPOCHS OF HISTORY. 
THIRTY YEARS WAR. 1vol. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
THE CRUSADES. 1 vol. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
THE ERA OF THE PROTESTANT REVOLUTION. 1 vol. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


THE HOUSES OF LANCASTER AND YORK. 1vol. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
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